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What You Sell 


After all 

What does your customer 

_ See of all the 

Skill, time, labor and capital that 


Added to the raw paper make 
Your finished product? 


Only the Ink 


Let him see the best there is 


Sigmund Ullman Company 
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HERE is no superstition about the signs we mean. The kind of signs that you 

are interested in are used chiefly for increasing sales and, of course, we all believe 
in that kind of a sign. A good advertising sign, whether it is a small price card or 
a pretentious poster placard, must, because of its very nature and use, tell its story 
quickly and impressively. The appropriate Board for each use is very important. 


A GREAT LINE OF 


There is no class of paper merchandise that requires a greater variety than the Cardboard line because Card- 
boards are put to such a wide range of uses. A stock that would be perfectly suitable for a show-window an- 
nouncement might be entirely unsuitable for a four-color process street car card. Precisely the right quality of 
board for each purpose was given careful study by us in the development of our great line of Cardboards. 


You will find in the Butler assortment a board that will best answer every requirement of your business. Our 
“B” Blank, Calendar Coated, Carrara Blank and Railroad Ticket are Butler Brands that sell mostly at this period 
of the year. Therefore, we are particularly anxious to place samples of them in your hands now. Even if you 
are only a limited user of Cardboards you ought to investigate these lines. Shall we send samples? 


Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Company . ‘ - Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mutual Paper Co. ‘ . Seattle, Washington 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. . . Kansas City, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. (export only) - New York City 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. F " . St. Louis, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. ‘ ‘ - ‘ . Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. Buenos Aiton Argentine Republic 
Southwestern Paper Co. P , Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. ‘ ‘ Mexico City, Mexico 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. i . ‘Sen Francisco, California National Paper & Type Co. . - ‘ Monterey, Mexico 
Sierra PaperCo. . ‘ Los Angeles, California National Paper & Type Co. . , Guadalajara, Mexico 
Printers & Publishers Deer Ce. ‘ . Detroit, Michigan National Paper & Type Co. “ . ‘ Guaymas, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . ” Grand Rapids, Michigan National Paper & Type Co. % Py ‘ P Lima, Peru 
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TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE —Enélish 
MACHINE FINISH 


Uniformity 


MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








Peninsular Swatch Clips 


for Printers Swatch clips show colors, 


textures, and finishes of 
Orkid, Publicity, Gibral- 
tar, Onimboand Highlight 
Covers, representing our 
five Quick Turnover Lines 


e 





Star Printing Co? 
pai Any Peninsular Cover 
ee Bl Agent can furnish Swatches 
5: enter 
at your request. 

















THE MCGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


=== 
501S. LA SALLE ST TELEPHONE 
CHICAGO HARRISON 6245 


ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
PROCESS COLOR PLATES 





























GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss **High-Speed Straightline’* Press 

Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 
The Goss Rotary Half Tone and Color Magazine Press 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalogue and Magazine Work. 

The Goss **Comet’’ Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press 
Prints a 4,6 or 8 Page Newspaperfrom Type Forms and Roll Paper. 

Goss Stereotype Machinery 

A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 


The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 62, No.6 Harry Hitiman, Editor March, 1919 
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Published by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 





TERMS: United States, $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50; 
Single copies, 30 cents; Foreign, $3.85 a year. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 











MEHM BROTHERS BANK NOTE ENCRAVERS 
23-505 BEEKMAN STREET NEW wORrsn« 
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MILLER FEEDERS 


IN TWO SIZES 


10x15 and 12x18 





There are 4752 now operating in plants of 
every size in the United States and Canada. 





They feed to hair line register 
all weights of stock from onion 
skin to heavy cardboard at double 
the hour speed of hand feeding. 


Like Miller Saw-Trimmers they 
pay their way every day - 


in the year. 





Write for names of users in your district. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 





Permanent Branch Offices in 


CHICAGO 





DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 





ATLANTA 
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Assurance— 


Users of DOWD Knives 


are sure of hundred per 
cent purchase value. 


eQELOTT Wig” 


Sure of buying knives for 
the paper-cutting depart- 
ment that will work fast, 
smooth and accurate and 
that will deliver longest 
service. 


Sure of buying knives that will 
satisfy the man on the cutter— 
and he knows a good knife when 
he gets it. 

Because DOWD Knives deliver hun- 


) en’ 4 e ° 9 
: aly is cedepagatied dred per cent satisfaction—that’s why 


Knives you have missed a quality 


help that you need. the most careful buyers always specify 
Specify DOWD Knives thi 
next time. asi DOWD. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives since lG47 
Beloit, Wis. 
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Give Your Superintendent a Day Off 


to investigate automatic feeding. Our representa- It will be time well spent for you or your superintend- 
tive in your locality will be glad to make arrange- ent to make this tour of inspection and to know how 
ments for him to see Dexter and Cross Feeders other printers are using automatic feeders to increase 
under all sorts of working conditions. their output and to lower their cost of production. 


Write us or phone our nearest agent today 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Today’s Conditions 


HE old standard of wages is a thing of the past. 

No longer is it “economical” to make up for the deficiencies of ob- 

solete machinery by the expenditure of human labor. 
Investment in great labor-saving devices is notan expense. 
The real expense is the constant, daily leak through the 
payroll. 
The Miehle is a great economizer of human effort. Its ac- 
curacy, its convenience, its speed and its almost incredible 
resistance to wear fully justify the investment of capital 
necessary. Practically all sizes of Miehles are available 
for prompt shipment. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO,ILL. - - - - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. _ = © * * 411 Juanita Building 
NEW YORE,N.Y. - - - + 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - - = = 176 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - C Ith Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - + «= 401 Williams Building 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 





YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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Scott Printing Machinery 


Suits All Requirements 





The Scott Rotary Offset Press 
has demonstrated its ability to 
; 5 execute the finest black and 
7 color work at a high rate of 
speed. We manufacture one 
and two color rotary offset 
presses, also an offset web per- 
fecting printing and folding 
machine. 

















Do You Make Folding Boxes? 


The new series fast running Scott 
Cutting and Creasing Press is the 
fastest press of its kind built. 


The bed is driven directly from the 
center by our new superior Direct 
Drive Bed Motion, which elimi- 
nates all twisting motion and con- 
sequent wear. 


Our No. 5 machine takes a maxi- 
mum sheet 30x40 in. and runs at 
a speed of twenty-five hundred 
per hour. 


This press is built especially for 
this work. It has four wide-faced 
steel-shod tracks, two air chambers 
on each end of the machine. 


There is no vibration. 





AND WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


One and Two Color Direct Rotary Offset Presses, Drum-Cylinder, Two-Revolution, All-Size Rotary, 
Magazine and Newspaper Printing and Folding Machines of all descriptions. 


Tell us your requirements; we have the press. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d Street CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (5th Edition) and our own 
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THE NEW CATALOG 


of the Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
is now ready for distribution 











This is more than a catalog; it is a guide- 
book to economical production in the 
printing-plant and embraces the latest 
ideas in equipment for the Composing- 
room, Pressroom, and Bindery. 





Ideas that have been garnered from almost 
every corner of the globe and perfected by 
the Hamilton organization into practical 
working equipment to save time, labor and 
space, are incorporated in this catalog. 


A study of this catalog will show how it 
is possible to increase production without 
additional floor space, and will enable you 
to meet advances in labor costs without 
increasing your selling prices to a prohib- 
itive point. 








Hamilton equipment is a vital present 
necessity and is one of the solutions of 
the most perplexing problems printers 
have before them at this time. 


This catalog, which is a virtual text-book, 
will be mailed to responsible printers free. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY,N. J. 
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EVERYBODY'S PLEASED! 
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HIS IS ALWAYS THE VERDICT WHEN STANDARDIZED SEYBOLD “DAYTON” 
CUTTERS put the finishing touches to Catalog, Pamphlet, Booklet or Broadside. 





Many high-class printing jobs have been ruined by inaccurate cutting produced on unreliable 
cutting machines. This is not only a great waste of material, but has often meant the difference 
between profit and loss for several months for many Printers. Don’t take any chances with this 
last but important operation in the production of QUALITY PRINTED MATTER. 





In purchasing a Cutting Machine, measure its VALUE by the RESULTS you are able to 
obtain by its use. When you need a Cutting Machine, you need the BEST, not the “as good as” 
kind. Get the STANDARD itself and you will have no regrets. Standardized Seybold “ Dayton” 
Cutters are making good wherever Paper, Board, Cloth, Fibre, Metal Foil and similar materials 
are being cut. 


We build only one Model, but it is amply STRONG and DURABLE for all kinds of cutting. 
By standardization and building in large quantities, we are able to produce much better machines 
for the money than those who build so many different styles. 











Ask for a Demonstration. 


The 
Seybold Machine 
Company 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Branches and Agencies in 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and London, England 
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Reliable 


Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 














































The Old Reliable 





Advance Lever Cutter 
in the lead for over 30 years 


Made in Six Sizes, from the 16 and 19 inch Pony, 
with or without Iron Stand, to the sturdy 231%, 
2614, 30 and 33 inch sizes as illustrated. 





Powerful compound leverage; extra long, quickly adjusted 
interlocking back gauges; adjustable gibs in side frames; 
side gauges on both sides, both front and back; half-inch 
cutting stick with facilities for easy removal, are only 


a few features. 


Made in 
Six Sizes 


Note Position 
of Lever when 
Finishing Cut 


16 and 19 Inch 
**Pony”’ 


The “E-Z” Cutter 


Advance Pony Cutters * oustly prac: 


tical small cutters 
and do accurate and rapid work. Hundreds of printers use them for 
their small jobs to release the larger cutter for heavy, large work. 
They are also used in the supply departments of Railroads, Insurance 


Companies, Banks, Public Service Corporations, etc. 


SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY ALE SUPPLY DEALERS. 


without 
™ Iron Stand 








Don’t Say: “It Can’t Be Done” 


HU 
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Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment 


has solved the plate-mounting problems of many perplexed 
printers, big and little, and is the equipment you will even- 
tually adopt, whether you do specialty work, book and maga- 
zine work, catalogs, booklets, fine color and register work, 
labels or post-cards. Many of our plate equipments are 
explained in detail in our illustrated free booklet: 


“Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment” 





WRITE US OR ANY DEALER IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 





Just Put It Up to Us 








**Expansion”’ Plate-Mounting System 
For Register and Book Work 


The ‘‘Simplex”’ Block System 


For Book and Magazine Work 


Wilson Adjustable Patent Iron Blocks 


For Catalog and One-Color Work 


The “Challenge”’ Post-Card Blocks 


Designed Especially for this Work 


Challenge Electro and Stereo Blocks 


The Popular and Best One-Piece Block 


The Challenge Four-Section Register Blocks 


With Built-in Art Register Hooks 


Special Blocks for Special Uses Made to Order 











THE CHALLENGE 


MACHINERY CO. —. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


allenge Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK 
71 West 23d Street 


CHICAGO 
124 S. Wells Street 
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The High Cost 
of Composition 
Can Be Reduced 


The greatest factor of cost in 
composing rooms is distribu- 
tion. The Monotype elimi- 
nates this and turns all the 
time of all the compositors 
into productive time by fur- 
nishing plenty of type, rules, 
leads, and strip material to 
keep them busy on live copy 


The biggest expense is for 
type, rules, and strip material. 
The Monotype makes all the 
type needed at so low a cost it 
doesnot pay to distribute. The 
depreciation saved pays for it. 
This gives more productive 
caster hours and reduces the 
cost of Monotype composition 





NON-DISTRIBUTION 
Will Do It! 


NON-DISTRIBUTION: The system by which each compositor is con- 
tinuously supplied with new type, spacing material, high and low leads, 
slugs, and rules, directly from the Monotype Type-&-Rule Caster, w hich 
makes this material so economically that whole pages, after use, are 
melted up to make new material; it makes the compositor’s work a 
pleasure by cutting out the drudgery of distribution, leaving him free to 
spend all his time building ideas into type form without having to stop 
and tear down old jobs to get material; it eliminates non- -productive 
time by using all of the compositors all the time on constructive work 


Le IN I cae (COMPANY 


ACHINE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK, World Building BOSTON, Wentworth Building 
CHICAGO, Plymouth Building TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 
































This advertisement is composed in Monotype Nos. 150 and 1501 Series and Monotype Rule 





Actual photograph showing the seven Berry Pneumatic 
Signature Presses used by Sears-Roebuck & Company. 


Save Nloney On Bundling 


RESSROOMS and binderies can tie up one of 

the loose ends of their business, cutting their 

overhead radically, by using Berry Pneumatic Sig- 

nature Presses for bundling purposes. These 

presses quickly and uniformly compress signatures, 

catalogues or books into easily handled bundles. 

They will increase your output—a bundle is turned 

out every ninety seconds. They will save you valu- 

able floor space and require but one man to operate. 

A Few Users Berry Presses are wear-proof, simply impervious to 
inicio Cues the strain that breaks down the hand-run rack and 
gy seat pinion press. Let us give you the benefit of our 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 1 ’ : ’ ™ 
a ig years of experience in working out bindery econ 
Chicago, Illinois omies with the use of compressed air. 

Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 

Saint Louis, Missouri 


Houghton Mifflin Company - 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Let a Berry Do Your Bundling 


BERRY MACHINE CO. 


503 North Third Street, 5ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“THE PRESSROOM” 


That is “Equipped to produce the very BEST of illustrated printing without extra cost for that BEST.” 








wee 
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Pressroom of Curt Teich & Co., Inc., Chicago 


Built and Installed by GILBERT SLIP-SHEETING MACHINE CO. 


416 N. LARAMIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Some Facts, Reasons 
—and Proof 


The No. 1 Monitor Wire-Stitcher is 


DURABLE 
TROUBLE-PROOF 
EASILY ADJUSTED 
PRACTICAL FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY WORK 


THE BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER OF 
ANY STITCHER IN A PLANT 


BECAUSE it is of heavy, well-balanced construction. The adjustments are in plain 
view and graduated to correspond exactly. The support for the staple is such that 
heavy work does not require proportionately heavy wire, while the machine may be 
operated as well with No. 30 wire as one of much lighter capacity. It has a capacity from 
2 sheets to 7¢ inch. 
Being adjustable for such a wide range of work it can be operated when other machines 
of limited capacity are idle. 
THE PROOF is in your own plant, under your own conditions, and with your own opera- 
tor. Or ask any user in any city —they are everywhere — who has used this machine 
for the past fifteen years or more. Then—order a machine for 30 days’ trial. 


Latham Machinery Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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THE LARGEST PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT ENTIRELY EQUIPPED WITH A. C. 
MOTORS IS FITTED WITH SPRAGUE ELECTRIC MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 


a —E 


Cottrell Web Presses equipped with Sprague Electric M T Alternating Current Printing-press Motors and Sprague Electric Type 
CR 6131 Predetermined Speed Push Button Operated Alternating Current Controllers. Write for Bulletins. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIG COMPANY \ ) 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York City. Branch Offices in Principal Cities. Ec 



































CHRISTENSEN’S LATEST TYPE 
STITCHER-FEEDING MACHINE 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our for- 
mer machines as this 
is a new design. 


Many in operation. 


Any number of 
stitchers can be used. 


High speed. 
Easy adjustments. 


It will save you labor 
and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO., Racine, Wisconsin 
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Mark well the Mark! 


This Trade Mark to be 
Advertised Nationally 


TARTING the latter part of March 
S with full pages in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Literary Digest and other 
publications of nation-wide circulation, this 
token of membership in the United Typoth- 
etae of America will be advertised persis- 
tently, month after month. 


The messages will be addressed to buyers 
of Printing, in behalf of U. T. A. members 
who display the Mark. 





Information regarding membership 
in this Association sent on request 





United Typothetae of America 


International Association of Master Printers 


General Offices: 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


‘*“NOT CONDUCTED FOR PROFIT”’ 
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Every Printer Can Now Own an Automatic Cutter 





The New 32 Oswego Auto 


MODERATE IN PRICE 


Is made in quantities in a factory especially equipped for and exclusively devoted 
to the manufacture of Oswego accurate cutting machinery. It is a strong, rapid, easily 
worked, convenient cutting machine. 

This new 32-inch Oswego moderate-price auto is the result of the experience of 
four generations doing nothing but building cutting machines. 

It is the first successful low-priced automatic cutter. It enables the printer who 
now exerts more strenuous energy pulling the hand-clamp wheel and working the cutting 
lever than he does on all the rest of his daily work put together to conserve that energy 
to increase his profits, to improve the quality of his work, and consequently to take 
rank with the best. Returns start the first day this Oswego Auto is installed. 


A card request will bring to you promptly complete detailed description of this 
remarkable machine. The price is so low and the terms of sale so liberal you will be 
interested. It is aimed to maintain a large supply of these finished machines at 
various shipping points, so that you can have prompt delivery at the minimum cost. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
New York: 2720 Grand Central Terminal; Chicago: 436 First Nat’l Bank Bldg.; St. Louis: 1500 Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 108-inch. 
For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. The Oswego is the best cutting machine. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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Boston Wire Stitcher Recustine 


NE operation adjusts all parts of the machine to thickness of work, 
C) including feed, cutter. clinchers and table. [t is the only Wire 

Stitcher so constructed and the only one yielding a maximum 
TEE} output. perfectly fed and clinched. and all without expert attention 


(n the profitable printing offices and bin- —_ derfully efficient Stitchers have been ex- 
deries of this country (several hundred _ tremely large, and in operation they never 
are used abroad) Boston Wire Stitching fail to make good. They are scientifically 
Machines are gradually and surelysuper- designed, are simple in construction, 
seding all others. Thesales of these won- and are easily operated by unskilled users 

















A BOSTON IS MADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE FOR WHICH A HIGH-GRADE 
WIRE STITCHER (S REQUIRED. WRITE FOR PRICES AND FULL DETAILS 


General Selling Agent Boston Wire Stitching Machines 

















Set in Light Hobo—with no descending lower-case letters 








At Your Service 
John J. Carroll, practical Printer and Inkmaker, who has 


been associated with this concern for the past ten years, 
now becomes our Sales Manager. Mr. Carroll assumes 
these new duties because of our belief that a technical 
man can render the best service to the Printing Craft. 


] 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 


Printing Ink Manufacturers 
New York 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore St. Louis Chicago 
New Orleans Cleveland Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
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By Government 


" Ghauat 


HROUGH stress of war condi- 

tions we gladly acceded to the 
varied requests of our government. 
We turned clocks ahead—and prof- 
ited physically, financially, mentally. 
And the hands of our national and 
commercial timepiece will stay that 
extra hour ahead. 


One thing we have learned anew— 
standardization. The same element 
that won success for our troops 
against years of preparation will 
save the time element that means 
success for you and your clients in 
their printing problems. 


Considine’s Savings Bond, the Econ- 
omy Special Purpose Paper, enables 
you to have ready at hand for that 
rush job exactly the most suitable 
and economical paper to use for the 
average commercial need. Consi- 
dine offers a new and real service 
to paper buyers. It is to your in- 
terest to learn its details at once. 
When you write today for them, also 
order a trial case of Savings Bond. 


NORBERT A.CONSIDINE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
National Distributor of 
Special Purpose Papers 























THE HIGH-SPEED 
JOB-PRESS THAT 
BOOSTS PROFITS 


For the general run of commercial 
printing, such as letter-heads, office 
forms, bills, folders, labels, cards, 
wrappers, etc., from 3” x 6” up to 


14%” x 17%”, install a 


STOKES & SMITH 
ROTARY PRESS 


This press will deliver from 7000 
to 8000 impressions per hour; work 
is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. All 
parts are readily accessible; all 
operating parts and handles within 
arm’s reach. The machine is ex- 
tremely simple throughout, stur- 
dily constructed, and meets hard, 
continuous service with lasting sat- 
isfaction. Write for catalogue and 
particulars of our trial offer. 


STOKES & SMITH 
COMPANY 


Summerdale Avenue London Office 
Philadelphia, Pa. 23 Goswell Road 
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The CLEVELAND Folding Machine Provides 


Three ways 
to save labor 
in your bindery 


First— Because of the rapidity with which 
the machine 1s set for different forms 


Second— Because the Cleveland requires 
minimum supervision after set up 


Third— Because any boy or girl of average 
intelligence can feed the machine 
rapidly—the machine itself insures 
accurate register 


—and by saving labor and diverting it for other work 
you help yourself to bigger profits, and help your 
Government to conserve man power. 


The Cleveland has proven most 
efficient in hundreds of binderies. 
It will pay you to investigate now. 


JHe [jeveranofajoine Nacyine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 





Aeolian Building, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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For the Small Work | 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


| 
| 
| 





Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability.— Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 

4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 


mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 

















How Do 
THEY Do IT? 


How Do They 
—Save Make-Ready? 
—Relieve Strain on Press? 


—Fliminate Patented or Heavy 
Hand-Cut Overlays? 


—Decrease Wear on Forms? 
Eliminate 90% of Work-Ups? 
—Save Power? 
Eliminate Matrix Formation ? 


Enable Make-Ready to Stay 
“Pot? 


—Increase Production ? 


—Increase Profits? 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW FOLDER 
WHICH EXPLAINS HOW 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Jobbers and 
All Hard Packing Presses 


will enable you to obtain these advantages 
in your plant—on your presses—and un- 
der conditions existing in your pressroom. 





Write for folder today 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Branch Sales Office: 441 Mills Building, San Francisco. 
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ELECTROTY PE SERVICE 
for SOUTHERN PRINTERS 


For electrotypes of quality 
For reasonable prices 
For prompt and efficient service 


Write 


RURALIST PRESS, Incorporated 


ELECTROTYPE DEPARTMENT 
116-118 EAST HUNTER STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Queen City Printing Ink co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS ROCHESTER 


DALLAS ST. PAUL 





DETROIT 
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A Thrifty Investment 


The cost to your customer of his printed matter can be estimated 
only in terms of results. 

RESULTS show an overwhelming balance in favor of the use of 
Princess Covers for catalogs and booklets. Beautiful, dignified and 
in the most exacting good taste, these covers are endlessly durable 
and most practical. They adorn the book and attract favorable atten- 
tion; they also protect the contents—an important catalog considera- 
tion. The embossing qualities of ‘‘Princess’’ are remarkable. In 
12 rich colors and white. 


Many unusual and helpful cover suggestions are embodied in 
our XTRA Sample Book. Send for a copy, and the latest 
number of XTRA itself, that ‘‘different’’ Dexter house-organ. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut 











KALAMAZOO 
VEGETABLE PARCH 
MENT 
COMPANY 


Le es 
ROS 


HINGED ue \ 
Kae ; 


FACTS FOR 
REFERENCE 


Convenience and service distinguish Byron Weston Company papers. 
They are practically indestructible; their beautiful surface is hard, 
smooth, speckless; their color is unfading. Their erasing qualities 
are remarkable. Thefamous Weston built-in-the-paper hinge allows 
loose-leaf sheets to lie perfectly flat at the binding edge, saving much 
writing space on each page. 


Are your customers familiar with 
Weston Hinged Ledger Paper? 
Permit us to send you samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Section of Gordon 
Pressroom in plant of 
The Corday & Gross 
Co. ,Cleveland, O. 


In the Corday & Gross Shop 


Much of the fine work from these nationally known 
printers is produced on C. & P. Gordon presses. 


Not only does this department return a good 
profit, but is used also as a means of developing 
work for other departments of the plant. 


In large shops, as in those operating platen- 
presses exclusively, the Chandler & Price Gordon 
gives an exceptional return on the investment. 


Write for book “The Profit In Printing.’’ 


Chandler: &! Price! 
BB —PressestI GB 


The Chandler & Price Co.; Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


— ell 
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( NATIONAL BLANK BOOKS ») 





ACTS and figures must 
always be at hand — 
every business man is faced 
with the problem of a con- 
venient way to preserve 
miscellaneous notes, and 
facts or figures of impor- 
tance in his business. 

A National Loose Leaf 
Book will preserve and 
index items for instant 
reference. The contents of 
the book can be instantly 
changed or readjusted. 
In a wide variety of 


NATIONAL RING BOOKS AND BINDERS 
- = sizes, shapes and rulings. 


Write for a little folder of National Ring Books, giving a complete list of the entire line, 
with prices and illustrations. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., Holyoke, Mass. 




















BURNERS SiS5S722 


IN 





HEA 


They Eliminate “Offset and Slip-sheeting”’ 
They Eliminate “Static”’ 
No. 1 Burner 
for Front Delivery, printed 
side up, only 


No. 2 Burner 
serves 
both deliveries 


No. 3 Burner, 
an Overhead Burner, also 
serves both deliveries 


So OSA NAR RE li en ttt igen mem cat Re ee cn is i 


The Gas Economy Alone of THESE Burners Will Soon Pay for Itself. Inquiries Promptly Answered. 
Why Not Have the Best? They Are the Cheapest in the Long Run. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 


2187 EAST SECOND STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 
you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 
with gas or 


steam ? 


Let us tell you about our complete line 
which most large binders are using and 


find a profitable investment. 





Complete information on request to 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 








PRATT’S 
ANTI OFFSET 


1059 WILLIS AVE..E. 
RIDGE 3517 DETROIT, MICH 


RE 


None Genuine Without This Label 


Announcement 


We wish to announce to our many Printing and Litho- 
graphing friends and patrons that the conditions in obtaining 
the raw material used in manufacturing Pratt’s Anti-Offset 
have improved but are far from being back to normal. 


Taking into consideration that the Printers and Lithog- 
raphers are beginning to get busy, the increased demand for 





this great ink toner and smut preventer greatly handicaps 
us at times in delivering the goods on short notice, therefore 
we advise that you look up your stock and if it is getting 
low place your order now and save delays. 

Just one word to the Printer, Lithographer or Offset 
Printer that is not acquainted with Pratt’s Anti-Offset. If 
you are interested, write for particulars. Pratt’s Anti-Offset 
sure does put PEP in your Printing or Lithographing inks. 
It has stood the test for the last nine years. Beware of imi- 
tations. Pratt’s Anti-Offset is sold on approval. 

Yours very truly, 
PRATT ANTI-OFFSET CO. 
1059 Willis Ave., E., Detroit, Mich. 























Increasing 
age Scales 


make it imperative for master 
printers to get the maximum of 
productive time from employees. 


There’s a limit to passing the increased cost of 
printing on to customers, a point where buyers 
of printing will curtail their use of it. 


Your only salvation is to be found in the instal- 
lation of equipment which increases the product 
in its relation to the worker’s time. 


Conspicuous among such equipment is the 


ROUSE PAPER-LIFT 


which makes possible the production of 1,000 
more impressions per day per cylinder press, 
a clear gain of one hour, or about 12)4 per cent. 


Illustrated descriptive literature and price-list 
sent free upon request to 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago. 





-49 SPEEDSF 


finely graded, easily controlled, quickly 
attained, result, through the use of the 


& PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTOR 


in ideal power equipment for the printer. 


Production is not lost through enforced use of too slow a speed; 
inversely, no waste of time, production, materials or current is 
caused by enforced use of too fast a speed. 


Illustrated folder giving prices free on request. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 1828 Grand Ave. MONTREAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N, Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bldg. , 95 King St., E. 
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Reduce 


PAY-ROLL EXPENSE IS LOWERED in two ways: first, because feeding is eliminated ; second, 
because of extraordinary speed possible only in presses built on the rotary principle. The fact that Meisel 
machines are not only presses but perforators, cutters, slitters, folders, stitchers, punches, etc.,all or part 
in one machine as requirements demand, makes possible a still greater reduction in pay-roll expense. 


RENT EXPENSE IS 


for production equivalent in ordinary presses and bindery machinery. 
INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS ARE LESS than required for installation of ordinary machines 


for equal production. 


It follows, then, that PRODUCTION and PROFIT must be emmnet— 





CAUTION— 


MEISEL PRESSES 


Don’t compare cost of 
Meisel machine with 
any one machine or press; compare it with 

total cost of all machines required for 
equivalent production. 


To disregard the opportunities offered you in Meisel machines is to 
close your eyes to profit and satisfaction in the printing business. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., 925 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Pay-Roll Expense 
Rent Expense 





Production 
Profits 





Increase 





Investment 







REDUCED because smaller quarters will suffice for Meisel equipment than 










we have the facts to back up these words. 


___Don’t labor under the r ___Don’t imagine Meisel 
CAUTION—_ cadena CAUTION—_.. it 


assumption that Meisel machines are profitable 

machines are adaptable to a restricted prod- only on runs of hundreds of thousands — data 

uct—our adjustable types handle on file in our office proves them profit- 
many kinds of work. able on small runs, too. 

















































Double Assurance (w 














The Cline Electric Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago and New York, long since perceived the relation 
between the equipment a man buys for his press, the speed 


reduction he gets, and the 


varied up and down the scale. 
systems for driving printing machinery that are unexcelled 
in their features of speed control and power conservation. 


Westinghouse 
MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 


“are used in every Cline installation. Thus, we have sound 
and tested theories of printing machinery drives, being 
practically applied by sound and tested .motors, which 
have for over thirty years been recognized as dependable 
and enduring. Through the co-ordinated efforts of two 
reputable concerns, maximum efficiency to the printer is 


assured, 


WESTINGHOUSE 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ere 










power consumption that can be 
As a result, they developed 





























ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 














Westinghoust 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of stock 
aD. . ne Mra % Uses Flat Plates or Type 
(( = Ser er ee ae v Automatic Roll Feed 
— +4 “Gi a 
” of 3 ‘\ Q ‘as ® Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Ny MY ke eY's Splendid Distribution 
iH - =. 4 Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
- = Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 
ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


.) 


> 


Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consider- 
This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on ing specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so that we 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for your work. 


Built by The Regina Company wits. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, | New York City 














“Between the Devil and the Deep Sea’ 


A FRIEND OF THE WRITER OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT SAID:— 


**With labor costs increasing, and paper, ink, and other mate- 
rials remaining high, the printer’s lot is not a happy one. 


**Add to this the fact that the business world is holding back 
on orders, more or less, in the hope of a drop, and you can 
see the printer stands between the devil and the deep sea.” 


THE WAY OUT 


The way to better conditions is through a door millions have used in the past—INVENTION. 


The Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Company provides 
the hard-pressed printer with a device that enables him 
to cut production costs. 


Sign and Mail the Coupon 


Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System 
He can take a job at competitor’s cost—and make his usual Touraine Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas 


profit, or take a job at usual profit and make a big profit. one a 
s Please send me evidence and descriptive matter that tells 


all about your modern system of printing blank and tabular 
The statement, if true, means alot to you. May we work at a big profit. 


prove it is true to you? The coupon is the way oul — 
a little thing pregnant with big results — MAIL IT. 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 


Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas Kind of Slug-Casting Machine 
IP-4 (Intertype or Linotype) 
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SYSTEMS BOND 


” The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 






































HIS is the watermark of Systems Bond, the rag content, 
loft-dried sheet at the reasonable price. A great advertising 
campaign will make this symbol known to paper consumers 
throughout the country. 


Systems Bond meets a definite existing need among printers 
and lithographers. As rag-content, tub-sized, loft-dried paper, it 
is of a quality that the crafts can prefer to see their customers 
use. As a nationally-advertised, nationally-distributed paper, it 
inspires the confidence in the paper consumer that only a nation- 
ally known bond can create. Asa sheet of moderate price, it 
fills the gap now obvious in nationally advertised papers. 


Write to the nearest Systems distributor for information con- 
cerning your supply of our handsome book on “The Modern 
Manufacture of Writing Papers,” interesting and valuable to the 
paper consumer. It is to be distributed free through printers and 
lithographers. Your customers will find this book worth while. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for every Bond and Ledger need 











—— q —all produced under the same advantageous conditions— 
SYSTEM. — and including the well known Pilgrim, Transcript, and 
@ Atlantic marks. 











The first advertisement of the Systems campaign appears in the 
Saturday Evening Post and the Literary Digest of February 22nd. 





eS 
EASTERN MANUFACTU 

Mala a Banger ond Ln 
$01 Fh Avene 






























































Export orders intelligently executed on satisfactory terms of payment. Inquiries solicitea 





JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


Save Make-Ready Time! 


The cost of make-ready is a big item in the bill. 
Shorten the time and you save money. 


The MonitorSystem 


of automatic motor control makes slow-speed 
operation absolutely precise, puts complete mas- 
tery at the pressman’s fingertips for make-ready, 
inching or threading. He knows that he can 


Just Press a Button’ 


and his press will respond instantly. 


JAENECKE’S 
ORIGINAL NUBIAN 
BLACK 


IS STILL ADMITTEDLY THE BEST 
HIGH-GRADE BLACK INK FOR 
Monitor control safeguards man, 
motor and machine against acci- GENERAL PURPOSES. 
dent, relieves the operator of 
worry about things electrical and 
allows him to concentrate on mat- 
ters typographical. 


YOU CAN NOT AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 
Let us show you precisely how the 


Monitor System can be applied 
in your plant. Ask for details. 


MonitorController 


New York Boston 
Chicago Philadelphia 


Buffalo Cincinnati Our goods can also be obtained from 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. ela printers’ suppliers everywhere 
2007 | PUTT rrr 


Thisis an American corporation owned and operated by Americans 


FINE pNTING K LITHOGD! 


FACTORY & EXEC 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO: CLEVELAND 

















FOR PROMPT SERVICE 





PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | eer: 


5 : . , : Hartford & National P 

Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling peice ieren inne tie 
Boston Wire Stitchers 

Houses of the AMERICAN TypE FOUNDERS COMPANY Beson Staple Binders 

‘ Portland Multiple Punches 


“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
THE NEWEST LINE Type, Borders & Ornaments 


HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR Metal Leads & Slugs 


Metal Furniture 


PRINTING PLANTS Brass Rule 


ARE TIMESAVERS Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Numbering Machines 


American Type Founders Co . Angle Ink Knives 


American Plate Brushes 
LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Galleys, Brass and Steel 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
HARRY HILLMAN, Epiror 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


Comparing Department Sales with Actual Department Costs...... 
By Warp R. Hype. 


The Achilles Heel of the Printer’s House-Organ.................. 
By Ropert E. Ramsey. 


Consotuiation Vereus Competition. ..... .... 0.6... ieee ecscccsees 
By Witt H. Mayes. 


REL EL Lee ee ee eee 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK. 


Tue Coste of Job-Printing — No. 1, Tools... ..... 2.6.06 ccs ccess 
By R. T. Porte. 


One ne ee ee ere 
By F. Horace TEALL. 


The Second Dimension of Color — Value — No. 3.........:..... 
By E. C. ANDREWS. 


Industrial Education Survey of the City of New York............ 
A REVIEW. 


The Importance of Inventories in Figuring Excess Profits Tax and 
I ier el eh cg ae Big Sige calc Gs 681 
By CHARLES S. Brown. 





Complete classified index will be found on page 717 











PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Address all communications to The Inland Printer Company 


TERMS: United States, $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50. Single copies, 30 cents. Foreign, $3.85 a year 



































































Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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is the pressman who, having spent hours on his make- 
ready, finds on starting his press that the Rollers are 
inferior in quality or too old and lifeless to distribute 
the ink perfectly and produce clean, clear high lights 
in the fine half-tone work he wants to turn out. One 
of two things results: Loss of time waiting for good 
Rollers, or a poorly printed job and a dissatisfied 
customer. Such expenses can be eliminated by care- 
fully examining your Rollers each day and giving 
those showing signs of wear and tear a little absent 
treatment. Send them to the Roller Maker with 
instructions to cast of that extra long-wearing, result- 
producing ‘‘Fibrous” composition. 


ORDER FROM ANY OF THE FIVE ADDRESSES BELOW 


BINGHAM BROS. COMPAN) 
ROLLER MAKERS 


New York Rochester 
(Main Office) fh ‘ ~ 
406 Pearl Street Soo Bb 89 Allen Street 


Philadelphia 2 LN& Baltimore 
521 Cherry Street ! 231 Forrest Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland 


Members of the National Association of Printer’s Roller Manufacturers, Inc. 
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Every Man 


owes some of 


his time to the 
~ upbuilding of the 
‘profession t 

~ which hebelong 


Theodore Roosevelt 
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Photograph of Theodore Roosevelt copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 
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employing printer should watch 
the accounting end of his busi- 
j ness closely, that time is now. 
| With conditions as they are, and 
H with the uncertainty of the 
| future, we must know now, if 
} never before, just where we are 
<==) financially. A little over two 
years ago our firm moved into larger quarters and 
installed a considerable amount of additional equip- 
ment in order to take care of a rapidly expanding 
business. The increased business came — but with it 
came increased expenses, unexpected delays in trans- 
portation, which necessitated our carrying largely 
increased stock at considerable advance in prices; 
increased wage scales, and so on — and so on! 

Up to that time we had been depending upon a 
very good general accounting system, taking monthly 
inventories of materials and making monthly profit 
and loss statements, to carry us safely over the troubled 
waters of the business sea. 

We soon found that we were not getting along as 
fast as we should and decided that it was simply a 
proposition of doing what we had heretofore considered 
unnecessary in our particular case- installing a cost 
system. So we installed the Standard cost system in 
April of 1917. A competent young lady keeps the cost 
records of a plant doing an average business of $2,500 
monthly, and also has time to assist in the general 
accounting and other office work. 

The result was very gratifying to us in many ways, 
although some of the hour-costs with which we were 
6-3 





MARCH, 1919 


COMPARING DEPARTMENT SALES WITH ACTUAL 
DEPARTMENT COSTS 


By WARD R. HYDE 


confronted were astonishing when considered in com- 
parison with what the average printer in our locality 
thinks his costs are. 

As a result of installing the system, however, we 
were able, in an intelligent way, to take care of the con- 
stantly increasing cost of doing business during the 
past two years. We could feel that we had a justifiable 
foundation to stand upon when making prices; and 
found, too, that we had much less difficulty in obtaining 
the right prices from our customers than we often 
thought we would have. 

However, we found from time to time that we 
needed information that neither our general accounting 
system nor our cost system could give us. Particularly, 
we felt that we should have something by which to 
check our sales against our department costs as shown 
by our cost system. 

We were certain that in some departments, par- 
ticularly hand and machine composition and stock 
cutting, we were falling short of satisfactory sales as 
a result of the fact that these items in this vicinity 
had always been sold too low, both the time required 
and the hour-price charged being estimated upon far 
too low terms. While our job record sheets gave us 
the answer to this question in the case of individual 
jobs, we wanted to know the figures as a total and for 
all departments in order to know just what the actual 
conditions were. So we conceived and put into use 
blank No. 1, a record of monthly sales by departments. 

When we bill a job it is figured up in detail on the 
back of the job envelope (left blank for this purpose). 
The time required for the various operations is secured 
from the job record sheet, and the extensions made at 


















634 


the rate which we are charging for each different 
When all have been listed and 
the job priced, these figures are transferred to the 
monthly sales by departments sheet (see blank No. 1). 


department’s time. 
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At the end of the month we have a complete record 
of our sales by departments—a statement of the 
amount of stock charged up to each and all of the jobs 
done, the amount of profit figured upon this stock, 


the amount charged for stock 
cutting (Bindery A), the amount 
of ink charged direct to indi- 
vidual jobs, and the amount of 
the sales of machine composi- 
tion, hand composition, job 
presswork or cylinder press- 
work, machine folding (Bindery 
B), perforating, punching, trim- 
ming, stitching (Bindery C); 
hand bindery work (Bindery 
D); freight and cartage on stock 
coming in; freight expressage 
and cartage on work delivered; 
selling or advertising cost on 
individual jobs; and the extra 
charges, such as profit figured 
on jobs, amount added to cost 
figures to make the job sell for 
even figures, etc. 

At the end of each month 
the totals under each heading 


on this sheet are transferred to sheet No. 2, a monthly 
summary of sales and costs. Then the cost of oper- 
ating each ‘department (as shown on the cost system 
sheet 9H) is placed under its proper heading, side by 
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sales. There, at a glance, we 


have the result of the operation of each department of 
our plant for the month just closed. 
The lower half of this sheet is used to take care of 


the material sales. The actual 
cost of the paper used (as shown 
by the month’s profit and loss 
statement) is used for the entry 
“Paper Sales-Cost,’’ and the 
amount of profit shown is the 
difference between this sum and 
the total paper cost figures as 
shown upon sheet No. 1 (month- 
ly sales record). Any difference 
between this actual profit and 
the estimated profit, as shown 
by column 2 on sheet No. 1, 
shows at a glance, affording a 
check upon any carelessness in 
the method of billing in this 
particular. 

The total of the “Extra 
Charges”—or, more properly, 
the “ Profit’ column—is entered 
here also, followed by “Order 
Cost,” “Freight,” “Ink.” As 


these last three items represent costs charged direct 
to individual jobs, they offset themselves, it being 
understood, of course, that the difference between 
these amounts and the total amount of the month’s 
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expense under these 


headings has been charged on 


sheet 9H (the monthly summary of costs) and therefore 
becomes a part of the cost of department operation. 


When properly kept, 


this summary sheet will prove 
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the correctness of your cost system with your general 
accounting system; and it places the actual results of 
your month’s business plainly before you, in a form 
that has not been possible otherwise. 

The result of this comparison of figures can not but 
help the wide-awake printer to obtain the profit 
from his work that the business is entitled to carry. 

In the first place, you can see whether or not each 
of your departments is paying its way; and if they are 
not, you can locate the trouble and apply the remedy. 

In our own case you would be surprised to see how 
quickly we discovered that we must and could make 
a fair charge for all stock cutting (Bindery A), which 
item we had been rather lax about charging up at 
full hour rates before. 

It is illuminating, too, to see how easily and quickly 
the habit of charging each individual job with the 
proper items under “Freight In” and “Freight Out” 
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was acquired. And the little matter of adding on or 
throwing off the odd cents to make the price of the 
job even figures — it did not take long to show that 
if we “threw it off” very often we soon had a deficit 
to show in the “Extra Charges” column, while it was 
just as easy to always “add it on” and accumulate 
a nice addition to our regular profit percentage figures. 

It makes no difference whether your plant is 
small, medium or large, I believe from my experience 
that you can profitably keep such a record as this. 
If you are already keeping an accurate set of general 
accounts and operating the Standard cost system, this 
little extra work takes but a few minutes’ time, and 
the result is well worth while. 

If you are not keeping proper books, or operating 
a cost system, start at once, and take the result of our 
experience for it — that it will be the best thing you 
ever did for your business. 


THE ACHILLES HEEL OF THE PRINTER'S 
HOUSE’ORGAN 


By ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


BUYER of printing who has the 
final say over more than fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of it a 
year, in talking to me not long 
ago, said: “I can always tell 
when one of the printers in 
X—————— is short of work, 
and this is true not only of one 
of the printers but all of them 
in that city.” Naturally, I inquired for the reason 
and the fact that so informed him. 

“Whenever they send a man to see me about 
printing,” he replied. “If they have plenty of work 
I never see hide nor hair of one of their men. When 
they run short of work one of the head men, or one of 
the city outside salesmen, will run down to my little 
burg and chirp ever so sweetly, ‘Got any printing for 
me to figure on today?’ ”’ 

This man’s remark set me thinking. 

Upon questioning him further I learned that he was 
in the habit of giving his business to the house that 
continued to call on him regularly, whether busy on 
the other fellow’s stuff or not. Later I had a chance 
to talk with a salesman for a prominent printer near by 
who did the biggest share of that fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of work a year. 

“Jones,” I began, “if I am not asking too imper- 
tinent a question, why is it that you are able to hold 
so much of the Blank company’s business? You and 
Smith must be good friends.” 


Jones, by the way, at the time I questioned him 
had just given up his printer’s connection and joined 
the advertising department of a large manufacturer, 
and so I knew he would not mind telling the “secret.” 

He did not. In a second he flared out at me: 
“Smith and myself are friends, but our friendship has 
never caused him to place any business with me, so far 
as I can find out. You know that I am now leaving 
the Big Four Printing Company to go with the Kala- 
mazoo Kitchenette Company, and so I can tell you 
frankly, and you can check it up with Smith, the 
secret of my getting business from the Blank company 
and from its buyer of printing, Mr. Smith, is merely 
this—I kept on going. Whether it was a small 
blotter that our big house lost money on running, or a 
fussy little job of pasting and mounting a few tip-ons, 
we wanted the job, we took the job, and I was Johnnie- 
on-the-job regularly to get that job. After I had taken 
the job to the house I then returned to see Smith on 
my next trip, not only to sell him more printing but to 
drop a few remarks about how the other job was coming 
along. If I stayed away from Smith I lost the business. 
He gave it, apparently, almost unconsciously to the 
man who called and kept on calling.” 

A buyer of fifty thousand dollars’ worth of printing 
a year is not anything extraordinary in these days, but 
I was much interested in this man’s case, for it carried 
out a theory that I have long maintained in advertising 
the sale of printing — the man who gets the most business 
and keeps it keeps on advertising. 
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Many printers use house-organs. More of them 
should, in my opinion. But there seems to be a vitally 
vulnerable heel to this Achilles of advertising. 

And that heel is the lack of regularity. 

My own experiences in buying printing, covering 
many years, in a great degree coincide with the experi- 
ences cited in the first part of this article. Only last 
week a certain printers’ salesman, I should say sales 
manager, called on me. He facetiously remarked, “It 
is my annual call.” 

Now how can that man expect me to give him busi- 
ness and be impressed with his earnest desire to get my 
trade, though it does not happen to be in the famous 
“fifty thousand class.” It is but natural that I give 
business to those who keep on coming, and who, by 
their regularity of calls, if nothing else, sell me on their 
regular methods of doing business. 

The firm which this man represents formerly pub- 
lished a house-organ. From that house-organ, though 
he does not know it, some six years ago I got the 
impression that his firm was just about the top of the 
list. Except for an untoward circumstance, caused by 
a change in the firm, they would undoubtedly be doing 
a lot more of our printing. 

I gave a great big order, for us, to another firm, 
without any especial assurances from them as to their 
ability, but as I received their house-organ regularly 
each month for more than two years I put them in the 
desirable class, and subsequent events proved that 
my classification was correct. 

Still another firm of printers who tried hard for 
some of our business began the publication of a house- 
organ, and then after a few spasmodic efforts copies 
ceased to arrive. I tried doing business with them, only 
to find they handled their clients’ business in about 
the same manner. 

I think I may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the average printer using this form of advertising— 
the house-organ — is irregular with his publication 
dates. If there is any one form of advertising that 
should appear to be logical for the printer, as a buyer 
of printing I would say it would be the house-organ. 

The house-organ is printing — therefore the highest 
form of advertising that the printer can choose. 

Why, then, do so many printers’ house-organs fail? 
I know of one firm of printers that is making a big 
success in the Middle West, and one of the very first 
moves of the new service manager was to “can the 
house-organ.”” Since I have never seen any of their 
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house-organs I am not able to comment on the step. 
But I want to repeat, as a buyer of printing of all 
kinds, I am influenced by the house-organ. And for 
good or bad, if the house-organ is irregular and poorly 
prepared I shun that house in buying. If it comes 
regularly and is well and carefully prepared — not 
necessarily very expensively gotten up —TI grow to 
have a high regard for the house, which later may lead 
to business for them. 

As evidence that irregularity is the rule, and there- 
fore responsible for the frequent demise of the printer’s 
house-organ, I have before me the written statements 
of seventeen different house-organs that are published 
by printers. 

Of that number less than half, seven in fact, 
“claim” to issue their publication regularly. What 
is to the point, though, is the fact that those who 
publish regularly are very much pleased with their 
results. 

For instance, in reply to the direct question as to 
whether their house-organ paid them, one firm replied: 
“We certainly think house-organs do pay. We have 
been publishing two of our own for almost fifteen years, 
and we surely would not spend the money if we did 
not think they pay.” 

Compare this with the reply of another firm, which, 
to quote the writer, published “more or less spas- 
modically during the past two years,” and what they 
have to say of the house-organ: “The direct results, 
as judged by inquiries, have not been as gratifying 
as we hoped for.” 

Another of the regular fellows says: “Issued now 
for eighteen months with excellent results. As near 
as we can check up direct results, are now paying 
nearly fifty per cent on the investment.” 

Fifty per cent on the investment —and many 
printers will let their house organs miss an issue, two 
issues, or more, simply because work is coming their 
way and their plants are busy. 

Just as the regularity of the calls of the salesman 
got the business from “Smith,” so will regularity of 
calls of the house-organ help pave the way for getting 
business from a whole lot of Smiths. 

If the house-organ is a logical means of advertising 
for the printer, and I am sure that it is — and many 
of the leaders in their vicinities say that it is — it 
should be used one way only, and that is regularly. 

Without regularity it is like Achilles — vulnerable 
in the heel, and soon falls by the wayside. 


it is for want of application, rather than of 


means, that men fail of'success.—Rochefoucauld. 
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0 HEN Sam Greenwald’s foreman 
volunteered for war service in 
| April, 1917, and Greenwald had 
} to raise $250 to pay him for back 
} salary, the fact that there was 
I nothing in the bank with which 
to pay started Greenwald to 
HH thinking and figuring. He was 
==} the proprietor of The Weekly 

, Texas, and had a “ job-office 
in connection.” His was a typical country weekly 
printing-office of the half run-down type. The Sen- 
tinel’s weekly edition was 883 copies, of which 45 were 
exchanges and 23 were deadheads. 

Greenwald extended his thinking back until it 
covered several years, and realized, as though for the 
first time, that he might not have been making money. 
He then decided to make his figuring cover thoroughly 
the year that had just passed. When he had finished, 
here is what he found: 





Sentinel in B 











RECEIPTS: 
SUDSCEUIHONS Al OI.O0 A YEAR 6 ..0.65..5 cc ccceacsinwesceccnnes $ 815.00 
Advertiging at 10 COntS aN INCH. .5....6...5.0 6 cacssccccecseces 1,872.00 
Ia SEMRNIRUME oer Sse RSs he SBN ASS la Ria TRS 1,620.00 
PENI hs os anie Sa hoRacaee a Rr eaees a et a Noe see eae $4,307.00 
EXPENSES: 
PI MNS 05 5s aca ny ard ae raid eo ereieinaials $ 214.50 
WEEN oo go covwik Gua Sistere ew 4die lS ergo heise 570.30 
eee ee a SO We SC ak DU Aa rte os 36.00 
COREG 0, (2 a ne Rn 52.00 
PORN ors is eine ieee SRA Seas elu aie wa VoraIe oak 300.00 
MPQTOTRATT BRIBE, g555.4'5 bse sos a eve siovesen viasorsin rc 1,040.00 
CGMBOMIOL GMOs 5 666 siden cea cawes 875.00 
DOP TRILCE OS ODIANY 6.5 o.6.05005.6.5.0.0 56 ders awisian secs 875.00 
NORIVIB TREATS earns Neha oe en ty 150.00 
IMUM PUERISE oo hcs\ ss a (a ious eS a ibs otore cae 38.00 
ME MORNNR 6055955, 5-4: 6ST 8.4 31s BI Bae are ena 76.00 
PMR NG cores gis ntisas aver tae SE ARATE 80.00 
LD Pe 400.00 
US PE CS | 0,000.00 
CC | Ree a am $4,706.80 
ee Ue 2c 1 a ree 309.80 
$4,706.80 $4,706.80 


No printing equipment had been added to offset 
the item of depreciation, and the $250 due the foreman 
had been used by Greenwald, so that although the busi- 
ness had lost $399.80, he had drawn $260.20 from it 
as a part of his living expenses. The rest had come 
from the rental of some property that belonged to his 
wife, and a rather meager living it had been. 

As there seemed little immediate prospect of any 
increase in the amount of business, it appeared clear 
to Greenwald that there must be a decrease in expenses 
or bankruptcy would be inevitable. There really was 
no way in which expenses could be reduced, for the 
force was already as small as it could be and get out the 
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paper, unless Greenwald undertook to do the foreman’s 
work in addition to his own as editor of the paper, 
business manager, bookkeeper, solicitor and collector— 
an undertaking physically impossible. 

While he was worrying over the situation, a boy 
handed him a copy of the other weekly paper published 
in the town, the competitor with which the Sentinel 
had spent much time and space in wordy wrangling. 
Greenwald looked it over carefully and exclaimed, 
half audibly, “T’ll bet Thompson isn’t doing any better 
than I am. I am sure from the looks of The Banner 
that he is losing money, too.” 

This thought was followed quickly by another that 
struck him with such force that he grabbed his hat and 
started for Thompson’s office with the sheet of paper 
on which he had been figuring in his hand. 

When he walked into the Banner office, Thompson 
looked up guiltily from a table on which lay a sheet 
of paper on which he had been making an estimate of 
a job that one of the local merchants had submitted 
to both offices for competitive bids. It was seldom 
that the competitors, in the ten years they had been 
in business in B , had visited each other, 
and the call from Greenwald was itself a cause of 
embarrassment. 

“Thompson,” Greenwald bluntly began, “we have 
been competitors for years, have both worked hard, 
have fought each other like fury, and I am willing to 
wager, from these figures I have been making on my 
business, that we are both as poor as when we began. 
Our advertising rates and job prices are too low and our 
expenses are too high for either of us to make a bare 
living. Let’s talk matters over frankly and fully and 
see if we can’t do something to make some money — 
suppose we see if it will not pay us to consolidate.” 

Thompson was as much surprised at this proposal 
as if a cyclone had swept down on the Texas town, 
and he fidgeted restlessly in his chair, but Greenwald 
continued as though unaware of the confusion his visit 
was creating: “My foreman has joined the army, and 
when he came to me today to get $250 that I owed him, 
I didn’t have the money to pay him. I began to figure 
over last year’s business and found that I have been 
working for nothing, feeding myself and am $399.80 
worse off than if I had closed up the shop and gone 
fishing. I’ll wager my office against yours that you 
haven’t done much better. I propose to be frank; 
here are the figures, let’s see what you have done.” 

Thompson took the paper, slowly looked it over, 
and said that he would have to take time to go over 
his books, which he agreed to do that night. 
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When they met the next day, Thompson had made 
out a balance-sheet much like Greenwald’s, which 
showed that he had lost nearly as much as Greenwald, 
and in the conversation he admitted that two of his 
printers were going into the service with Greenwald’s 
foreman and had asked for small balances that were 
due them. 

“Then, I propose that we quit this foolishness with 
which we have been wearing ourselves out for years, 
combine our plants and papers at once, raise prices to 
a fair profit, operate the combined plants at about the 
cost of running one, and at least make a living for both 
of us,” said Greenwald. “‘We can invoice the two 
shops, let the one having the largest equipment sell for 
his personal account sufficient material to equalize 
the investment, and then we can sell off for our joint 
account such duplicate machinery and other equipment 
as we do not need.” 

After the preliminary dickering that usually accom- 
panies such a trade, an agreement was reached by which 
the plants were to be consolidated provided the local 
advertisers would agree to an increase in advertising 
rates from 1o cents an inch, which they had been 
paying, to 15 cents an inch for the combined publica- 
tion, the subscription rate for the Banner-Sentinel to 
be $1.50 a year, the price for each paper before having 
been $1. 

The former competitors together called on every 
advertiser in the town, explained that they had both 
been losing money, outlined their plans and asked them 
to sign an agreement to carry in the combined publi- 
cation advertising of an amount equal to that carried 
the previous year in both papers and at a rate of 15 
cents an inch, explaining that the increased circulation 
would more than justify the new rate. Every adver- 
tiser agreed to this, and most of them congratulated 
the men on the sensible business arrangement into 
which they had entered. 


* * * * 


Having heard that much of it, I called on the firm 
of Thompson & Greenwald recently to learn the 
result of the first year’s business under the consolida- 
tion. Here is what Thompson told me: 

“Tt was up to us to consolidate or fail, though the 
thought of a consolidation had not entered my mind 
when Greenwald proposed it. We had both lost print- 
ers, and others were going into war service, and it was 
almost impossible to replace them. Besides, the way 
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we were going we would soon have been unable to pay 
them. By agreement, Greenwald, who is an expert 
printer, became foreman and gives his personal atten- 
tion to the mechanical force. I took charge of the 
editorial and business department. We fixed our 
salaries at $1,500 a year for each of us — but here is a 
complete statement of the business for the year made 
from our books: 








RECEIPTS: 
E, CRO GUUINIONE BE BESO cos ones cocsinseww arncacecs $1,815.00 
Advertising for the year at 15 cents an inch................ 3,460.00 
UME 8 Gs ky So AG Eda RE ORS EROS KSA keene bun shee 2,810.00 
NN ah oa Sewn sie we eaune 6 okee ms ee anae aba $8,115.00 
EXPENSES: 
Oo See Oe eT Pe er $ 357.50 
DMEM Cs Kninw sua abe be awaionwbaauss QI5.25 
ERLE Sock ens Sess kksae ase eeahuneo unaware 55.00 
PEPE 5 xinks bbc SES awd diane nko Oauwineae 72.00 
EMMIS ced cue se bhkk scewawsowse cee suchen 300.00 
MMB GG uci sch vneiseusesssabeauuensus 85.00 
SOOM eka kec as hn tee seusokieewesesaws 42.00 
RNB is nk uhm acn dane suessauus wales 70.00 
REE Eo Ce ceES cabacs eRe nS 400.00 
a 5 ah re 960.00 
SINNMUIN OOD 55.5 oc ws son none sadecws 960.00 
Ny BED Baio ccnb es seb ues so Sos eekeahs 180.00 
Salanes for proprietors... ......2.ccessaee 3,000.00 
MMe cbt ccabcusucikeeesoeesens $7,386.75 
POE NS sia cscs Su whoa sanssasuacesacuc 718.25 
$8,115.00 $8,115.00 


“That is not a large profit, but it beats the losses 
we were both having. We found a ready sale for our 
two gasoline-engines in a neighboring shallow oil-field 
at about their first cost, and put in an electric motor. 
We sold a quantity of old type at type-metal prices, 
disposed of several stones and a lot of other duplicate 
material, and still have a country cylinder press we 
do not need. We have added a power paper-cutter 
with the money obtained from the sale of two hand- 
cutters and some other material, and, altogether, our 
shop is much better equipped than was either of the 
shops under separate managements. 

“We are asking for figures on a typesetting machine 
and when we get that, we will be able to get out a neater 
paper with much more ease and at less expense. Give 
me consolidation every time in preference to competi- 
tion where the business to be obtained is too small to 
support two offices — and it takes a pretty good town 
now to justify two newspaper and job offices.” 

I had intended to add some comment of my own, 
but I think Thompson’s statement is strong enough to 
impress the point — they are wise men who make one 
printing-office to prosper where before two have failed. 
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HE law has long recognized trade 
customs and usages in adjusting 
differences between litigants, 
but perhaps the most unique of 
these usages is the practice of 
transferring the good-will, along 
with other assets, when a busi- 

/ ness enterprise changes hands. 

: Y Good-will was unknown in 
earl law took no notice of it. It was 
unknown under the common law, and we find no men- 
tion of it until in comparatively recent times. It may 
be said to be the result of the growth of modern 
commercialism. Lord Eldon gave it a definition which 
long stood as the legal conception of good-will, but 
which has since been materially broadened by the 
courts. He defined good-will as “the probability that 
old customers will resort to the old place.” 

The courts now take the view, however, that good- 
will carries more with it than simply the advantage of 
keeping the premises which were occupied by a former 
firm — it now embraces all that good disposition which 
customers entertain towards the house of business 
identified by a particular name, and which may induce 
them to continue giving their custom to it. 

The question of just what good-will is has been a 
constant source of litigation before the courts. Some 
contend that it can apply to only commercial or trade 
enterprises, and that any trade dependent upon pro- 
fessional skill or ability can not be the subject of 
transfer, but this does not seem to be consistent with 
the underlying principles of the law. 

Formerly, there was considerable dispute over the 
question of whether good-will was a valuable trade 
asset, but this seems to have passed entirely. With 
the coming of greater competition every year, the 
increased difficulty of doing profitable business, and the 
other considerations so pertinent to modern commer- 
cialism, the courts have at last come to agree that good- 
will is a valuable trade asset, and present decisions 
look upon it in no other light. 

It is quite generally the case that good-will is the 
most valuable asset conveyed, and the only asset that 
distinguishes the business from that of any other con- 
cern in the same field. There is an exception, however, 
to this rule which it might be well to note. Good-will 
is a valuable trade asset unless it is of too uncertain 
and contingent a nature to be the subject of appraise- 
ment or estimation. 

It should be remembered that good-will is some- 
thing inherently a part of a certain business; it can not 
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be disposed of independently of the other assets of the 
business, although it may be reserved when those 
assets are sold. 

Good-will may be sold, conveyed, given away or 
it may be devised by will, but in all these cases it should 
be remembered that it must follow the other assets of 
the business. For instance, a stock of merchandise 
could not be willed to one heir and the good-will of the 
business given to another. The good-will must in all 
cases follow the tangible assets of the business, unless 
it is expressly reserved by the seller himself. 

There are several elements of good-will, as found 
by the courts: 

1. Place or location. This is especially valuable in 
cases of commercial or mercantile enterprises. This 
consideration is not found so often in cases where the 
business disposed of is of a professional or quasi- 
professional nature. Indeed, some courts have gone 
so far as to say that with relation to some classes of 
business good-will exclusively appertains to a given 
and designated locality. 

2. The name of the firm or the brand or trade name 
of the article produced. The right to the name, as well 
as the good-will, where the latter has been purchased, 
are so important that some courts have said that they 
are one and the same thing. But where the name 
consists in part of the owner’s name, there is good 
authority to the effect that it is not an element in the 
good-will of the business. 

3. Reputation. The reputation of the business is 
an element of the good-will. Take, for instance, the 
reputation of a commercial house for fair dealing, and 
of a professional concern for skill and ability. 

4. Time. Time is usually an element of good-will 
— it is what is known at law as highly mutable. 

5. Other assets of firm. 

It has been held by some of the courts that where 
there is no competition there is no good-will. These 
decisions are based upon the theory that trade is due 
to monopoly; that it is held by compulsion and not by 
reason of the customer’s free choice. They have said 
that there can be no good-will based upon monopoly, 
and have acted accordingly. This, however, is still 
a mooted question. 

Good-will may be sold and transferred in connection 
with a business as an incident thereof. Good-will can 
not, however, be reached by a creditor’s bill. A 
stockholder in a corporation has no interest in the 
good-will of the corporation which he can make the 
subject of sale. It has also been held that a member 
of a firm of partners can not sell the good-will of the 
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firm unless every partner concurs and joins in the 
conveyance. In cases where good-will has been sold 
the court can decree specific performance of the con- 
tract. This is a very important right in cases where 
the seller is not disposed to abide by his contract. 

The sale of good-will has been attacked as being 
an agreement in restraint of trade. There is no valid 
reason for this contention, as we shall presently see. 
Agreements in restraint of trade must necessarily 
involve some conspiracy as to future acts in a certain 
business, which are injurious to the buying public. 
The sale of good-will can in no way have such a result, 
provided it is reasonable. The courts have said that 
if the agreement is reasonable it is valid and will 
be enforced. 

Such agreements are made by the seller himself 
and must affect no one more than they will affect him. 
The mere fact that they are made and may deprive 
him of conducting a similar business in the immediate 
locality can in no way amount to a restraint of trade. 

The fact that these agreements are unlimited in 
time does not destroy their validity. This seems to 
be the rule by the weight of authority, although there 
are cases holding to the adverse opinion. However, 
it seems that if the agreements are unlimited as to both 
time and place they will be held to be invalid. 

An illustration will serve to clear up these propo- 
sitions. Suppose that a dealer sells a store and in 
conveying the good-will agrees not to engage in a simi- 
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lar business in the same locality within a year. This 
agreement is valid. But suppose that he agrees to 
refrain from any business which would compete with 
his former institution. 

Such an agreement is unlimited as to both time and 
place and is apt to be held void by the courts. It 
would be manifestly unjust to say that the seller could 
not move to a distant State and engage in a similar 
business simply because no limitation had been noted 
in the agreement. 

If a contract for the sale of a business fails to men- 
tion good-will, it is presumed by law that it was 
intended to pass it along with the other tangible assets 
of the business, and the seller will be so bound. This is 
necessarily a result of the rule that good-will can not 
exist except in connection with the other assets of the 
business. 

Where there has been a breach of an agreement in 
a contract conveying good-will, the purchaser has one 
of two remedies, other than specific performance, which 
was mentioned before. 

1. Injunction. The aggrieved party may secure 
an injunction against the offending party and prevent 
him engaging in a business which enters into competi- 
tion with the business sold. 

2. Damages. The aggrieved party may ignore 
either of the above remedies and bring a suit for 
damages, in whatever amount he thinks he may be 
able to establish and recover. 
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mei|N GOOD BOOKS is one 
of the best safeduards from 
. ca evil. Life's first danger has 

been said to be an empty 
rs! sind, which, like an un- 
occupied room, is open for base spirits to 
enter. The taste for readin? provides 
a pleasant and elevatin’, preoccupation. 


H. W. GROUT. 








































EXAMPLE OF CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATION IN FOUR COLORS. 


Engraved by Zeese- Wilkinson Company, New York city, direct from the object. Printed by 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. Process inks by Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, 
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“Don’t Be Swindled Out of Your Liberty Bonds.” 


At every hand’s turn as we walk along the streets we 
see posters bearing the above statement, or words to that 
effect. It is a deplorable condition of affairs that makes 
such a warning necessary. Nevertheless, we will always 
have among us those who are ready to prey upon the 
unsuspecting, and thus we find individuals endeavoring 
to persuade holders of Government Liberty Bonds, a 
thoroughly safe investment, to exchange them for stocks 
or shares in enterprises that are purely speculative and 
of a doubtful and questionable character. 

The Liberty Loans have brought to many the first 
experience in making investments in bonds. Many have 
purchased the bonds with hard-earned money, and have 
been forced to make some sacrifice to secure them. To 
these people the alluring promises of greater interest, of 
incomes exceeding those from the Government Bonds, 
have a rather strong appeal. 

Aside from purely patriotic reasons, Liberty Bonds 
should be held. They are the safest investment one can 
make. The holder is assured of receiving his interest and 
the original purchase price at the time of expiration. 
Persons urging the exchange of these bonds for other 
securities should be looked upon with suspicion, and their 
offerings should be given extremely careful examination. 





Why the Shop Meeting ? 


We are indebted to Albert J. Robinson, one of our 
recent visitors from Australia, for a brief description of 
the shop meetings held in the plant of S. T. Leigh & Co., 
Limited, Sydney, of which company he is the factory 
manager. The employees, under the supervision of Mr. 
Robinson, have formed what they call the Efficiency Club, 
and carry as their motto: ‘To victory through efficiency.”’ 
The plan is a simple one and may be carried out without 
any great difficulty, and the results are of great benefit 
both to the workers and the company. Meetings are 
held at stated intervals, a good speaker being provided 
who talks on a subject pertinent to some special branch of 
the work, after which the meeting is open for general 
discussion. Frequently the talks given, or the papers 
read, before the meetings are printed in pamphlet form so 
they may be kept for future study. 

During June of last year the club conducted an 
exhibition of the various products of the company, includ- 
ing printing, bookbinding, cartons and cardboard boxes, 
decorated tinplate and canisters, as well as the crafts 
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allied to the — of the company’s two factories, the 
object being to demonstrate the fact that there was no 
necessity for going abroad for the goods usually manu- 
factured in a printing-plant. 

Another good suggestion was brought out in some of 
the comments on the exhibition, in which it was stated 
that the whole made a magnificent display that was 
worthy of wider publicity than was intended or given, 
which brought home to many the need for an effort by 
the printers of Australia to arouse the interest of the 
community in the products of the printer and those allied 
to the craft, ending with the statement that a national 
exhibition of printing should be held for the education of 
citizens generally as to the possibilities of local production. 

In connection with this, the thought occurs: why 
could not meetings of a similar nature be held in many of 
the plants in this country? We pass the suggestion on. 





The Outlook as Regards Prices of Machinery 
and Materials. 


From reports received from several sources there seems 
to be a tendency on the part of users of printing machinery 
and materials to delay making purchases owing to the be- 
lief that prices will be lower later on. The views expressed 
by a number of the leading manufacturers, not only of 
printing machinery and supplies but also in other lines, 
seem to indicate that there is no immediate possibility of 
a decline, at least to any appreciable extent. The general 
opinion among manufacturers is to the effect that present 
prices will continue for some time to come, and that it 
will be a good many months, if not several years, before 
we can expect to see any great reduction from the inflation 
caused by war conditions. 

That prices will never return to their former standards 
is a foregone conclusion. There may be isolated cases 
where reductions have been or are being made, but these 
are comparatively few. 

For one thing, we can be sure that wages of labor will 
not return to prewar standards. Neither will the cost of 
material be reduced for some time. We must also take 
into consideration the fact that it will be some years 
before the countries most directly affected by the war 
will be able to attain their former production, and that 
demands will be made upon the manufacturers of this 
country for materials necessary for the rebuilding of the 
devastated regions of those countries, likewise for the 
rehabilitation of their industries. 
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It would seem the part of wisdom, therefore, to bear 
in mind and place emphasis upon the advice, “Buy 
necessities now.” For purely patriotic reasons, if for no 
other, this thought should be kept uppermost. 

The majority of the manufacturers were forced by 
necessity to turn their plants away from their regular lines 
and into the production of war supplies. Others that 
were unable to produce war supplies made the sacrifice 
of men for war purposes. This applies not only to the 
manufacturers of printing machinery and supplies but to 
all others. These have now turned back to the work on 
their regular lines and the men who were taken away are 
returning, looking for their former positions. They must 
be taken care of if the prosperity of the country is to be 
continued, and they can not be if purchases of the articles 
manufactured are not forthcoming. 

All indications seem to point to a prosperous year for 
the printing industry. It would be well, therefore, for 
printers to make a thorough study of their equipment and 
make certain that they are properly provided with the 
necessary machinery and materials to meet the demands 
that will be made upon their plants. It would be unwise, 
and no right-thinking person would advocate it, to buy 
without discrimination. Nevertheless, we can not place 
too strong emphasis upon the fact that all should look well 
to their requirements and not hesitate to purchase those 
things that are necessary. Avoid the dangers of over- 
equipment, by all means—but make sure that the 
equipment is equal to the requirements made of it. If it 
is not, it should be replaced with that which is more 
efficient and up-to-date. Many printers make the mistake 
of clinging to old, worn-out machines when it would be 
a wise investment to replace them with new ones. 

A little foresight on the part of all, makers and buyers, 
will work greatly to the benefit of every one concerned. 
On the other hand, if buying is stopped, distribution 
stops, and distribution is the life-blood of the entire 
industrial structure. 





The New York Industrial Education Survey. 


It is encouraging to know that in one city, at least, an 
effort has been made to place vocational training upon a 
more sound and thorough foundation, and that all parties 
interested have worked together, apparently in perfect 
harmony, toward this end. The credit for making this 
start toward providing what might be termed a model 
plan of vocational training belongs to New York city. 

At the request of the Board of Education the sum of 
$15,000 was appropriated by the city for the purpose of 
codperating with the United States Department of Labor 
in making an industrial survey for the better guidance of 
the Board of Education in its extension of industrial 
education. The personnel of the conference and advisory 
committees, representative of the different interests con- 
cerned, both employers and employees as well as prominent 
school men, is evidence of the fact that the survey, though 
limited to four trades, has been thoroughly made, and the 
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recommendations should, therefore, have a great influence 
on whatever action is taken in the future. 

A review of the section of the report devoted to the 
printing-trades, in which we are particularly interested, 
is given in another part of this issue. One of the principal 
points emphasized in the recommendations made by the 
conference committees in connection with the survey of 
the printing-trades is the unification of the various agencies 
in the city now giving instruction in printing, of which 
there are at least eleven, combining them in one central 
school. This seems to be a wise move, inasmuch as it is 
impossible for each of these various agencies to maintain 
anything like a thoroughly equipped school with all the 
modern machines, devices, etc., whereas with a centralized 
school, with all of these agencies combined in one thor- 
oughly equipped institution, far more effective results 
could be secured. Special teachers could be employed for 
giving instruction in special branches of the work. Classes 
could be maintained for those in different stages of 
advancement — for beginners, for apprentices who have 
spent one, two or three years at the trade, and also for 
journeymen who desire to take up special work. 

Not only would a school of this character eliminate 
the duplication now existing in the various agencies 
giving instruction, it would also assure more thorough 
instruction for those entering the classes, and would like- 
wise assure more competent and efficient workmen, which 
would result in still greater advancement for the industry 
as a whole. It would, furthermore, make the trade more 
attractive to those who are considering taking it up as 
their life-work, as they would be sure of receiving the 
proper training instead of taking the chances an apprentice 
now takes when starting to learn the business. 

With a survey such as that made in New York, which 
has included the number of men and apprentices engaged 
in the trade as well as the average number absorbed by the 
industry each year, it would be possible to arrange for a 
definite number of boys in the classes each year, thereby 
offsetting any difficulty arising out of having an over- 
supply and being unable to place them in the plants. 

It is to be hoped that this action on the part of New 
York city may be followed by similar work in other cities, 
especially in the larger printing centers, and it would seem 
that the New York survey could be used to great advan- 
tage as a basis for planning the work in vocational educa- 
tion in other parts of the country. Thus far a large part 
of the work in connection with vocational education seems 
to have been carried on without any well-defined plan. 
There has been, to a great extent, too much duplication 
of effort and overlapping, and the work as carried on in 
many of the public schools has not been of such a character 
as would give those taking up the study a proper concep- 
tion of printing as a vocation. With a thorough study and 
presentation of actual conditions, such as set forth in the 
survey under consideration, these conditions could be 
overcome, to the advantage of industrial education as well 
as industry and also the boys who are entering industry. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


Letters We Appreciate. 


To the Editor: Decatur, ILLINOIS. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I renew my subscription 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, for which check is enclosed. Fifty 
‘ents is also included for a copy of your latest edition of the 
“Vest Pocket Manual.” 

After many years of success and holding responsible 
positions, I always feel the deepest sense of gratitude to THE 
INLAND PRINTER when I occasionally retrospect to the days of 
my early struggles in a country shop where there was no 
competent printer to guide or teach me — nothing but THE 
INLAND PRINTER, a few of your books, determination, a natural 
desire to experiment. Much progress has been made in printing 
since then, but you have never lagged. You still /ead now as 
you did then, and I believe I am as eager now as I was then to 
receive the next issue. CHARLES KROHN. 


To the Editor: Camp SHELBY, MISSISSIPPI. 

There are several printers in the army and judging from the 
way THE INLAND PRINTER is read in our “Y” hut there are 
some mighty good printers in it. Your magazine is asked for, 
and by the time the new number has reached us the old one 
looks like the rooster did after the cyclone passed him. 

The writer is the Y. M. C. A. man in charge of the publica- 
tionof Trenchand Camp, and isa printer of some years’ standing. 
Those of our craft have not exactly formed a printers’ club, but 
several of us do have interesting conferences and I have not 
been allowed to forget the lingo of the printing-office. 

I want to let you know that THE INLAND PRINTER is 
appreciated in Camp Shelby. Frep A. SWEET. 





American Decimal System of Paper Weights. 


To the Editor: MARION, INDIANA. 

It has been a great pleasure to the writer to note from your 
January number that there is at last some prospect of simplify- 
ing the basis of figuring paper. 

A simplified system is described in your January number 
which will certainly save us quite a few errors in our quotations, 
and at the same time would make it possible for a salesman to 
figure the correct price. As a rule we find salesmen have no 
natural talent for figures; if anything, they have a natural 
dislike. In other words, they are not the type of men necessary 
for handling an assortment of complicated systems of figures. 

Most of the boxboard business is done on a basis of a 
standard sheet 26 by 38 inches or 988 square inches. As this 
lacks only about one per cent of being a thousand square inches 
we sometimes figure one thousand square inches for the sake of 
simplicity; therefore, when it comes to boxboard, strawboard, 
chipboard and combination boards, the changing of the system 
will be very simple. 

As our estimator is not accustomed to figuring paper, except 
boxboard, we find it necessary to use a decimal system on labels 


and wrapping-paper, and other printed matter that we may 
occasionally produce for a customer as a matter of accommo- 
dation, and we have found that an amateur estimator can 
easily figure the paper for any printed job if he has a decimal 
system which is similar to the method used in figuring boxboard. 
Thus, if a customer wanted us to make a few labels out of a 
stock which is now known as 17 by 22, twenty pounds to the 
ream, we would simply figure forty pounds per thousand sheets 
and check by using the decimal which we have on all of our 
estimating sheets for various basic weights, which in this case 
would be.107 pounds per thousand sheets of one square inch. If, 
however, we were cutting this from stock that was left on hand 
from some other job — for example, we have some of this same 
stock 5 by 22 inches — we get the proper weight of this sheet 
by the following: 5 xX 22 X .107 = 11.770 or 12 pounds per 
1,000 sheets. 

In changing over to this new basis for the sake of easy 
decimals, we think it would be well to change some of the basic 
weights a trifle, yet on some of the most popular weights we 
would recommend that while the decimal might be simplified 
or abbreviated a little it should be near enough to the most 
popular weights that a ream could still be listed as weighing 
practically the same as before. We do not think there should 
be more than three actual figures in the decimal, thus the 
standard 17 by 22, 20-pound, would be .107-pound and 17 by 22, 
16-pound, would be .0856-pound. 

We believe anything that you can do to help put this 
reform movement over will be to your everlasting credit 
regardless of the temporary debates that may result from same. 

LinDLEY Box & PapER CoMPANY, 
L. R. Linney, President and General Manager. 





Paneling on a Printing-Press. 


To the Editor: Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

Some time ago I read an article in THE INLAND PRINTER 
on how to panel on a printing-press. As I have done all the 
paneling for the past two years for Thayer & Whiffield, one of 
the oldest engraving concerns in this city, of course it interested 
me. I suppose every one likes his own way best, but I think 
my way possesses some advantages over the rest. 

In your article you say, ‘‘Cut the rule to the size of the 
panel.’ Now, most all cards and wedding stocks are different 
sizes; it may be only a lead or two, but it would necessitate 
cutting new rule each time, and it would not be long before the 
boss would ask, ‘‘Where’s all that brass rule gone?” 

The way I work it is this: Take the size of stock to be 
paneled, exactly, say 121% picas and one lead by 18 picas and 
two leads (if this is not done exactly the panel will not look 
proportionate when finished), and allowing, say, a pica and 
one-half for margin, make up your form, out of furniture or 
quotations, to 9% picas and one lead by 15 picas and two leads. 
Then take four pieces of ten-point brass rule, almost any length, 
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and mismatch it around the form as you do furniture around 
an odd-sized form (see diagram). After being locked up it 
should be tested for accuracy, either with the card to be 
paneled or a square. I generally have to warp it some with 
pieces of cardboard to make it square. 

I then strip the press, glue a piece of cardboard to the 
platen, and put enough backing behind the form to make it 
print lightly, keeping the chase to one side or the other of the 
press as there is generally a little play there. Then I take an 
impression on a piece of cardboard (about 140-pound bristol 
for calling-cards; 3-60 for ‘‘ weddings,” and six-ply tough 


check for “‘at homes’’), and, after marking the bottom with a 
check, cut accurately about a hair-line inside the rule (a two-point 
brass rule with pick marks on one side to prevent it slipping 
makes a good straight edge). Then I glue this piece lightly 
and accurately in place — lightly because it may be necessary 
to take it up and move it a trifle. Then cut away the first 
cardboard, free hand, about a lead inside the edge of the rule, 
so that the print of the rule will not show on the finished work. 
Put on a thin draw-sheet, two sheets of news or a thin manila 
so the corners will be sharp. 

I have paneled with a piece of cardboard or pressboard 
glued to a block, cutting the counter on the platen in the reverse 
of the way already described. It takes much longer, without 
getting any better results except on soft stocks, and the stock 
is also very likely to gather or pucker. 

Using the method I have described a pressman can, with a 
little practice, set the form, make it ready and run off one 
hundred cards in thirty minutes. This method will also hold 
up well, for I have just finished a five thousand run on 3-60 
cardboard, using six-ply tough check for the counter, the last 
card being just as sharp as the first one. 

MILiarD F. LABRUN. 





An Explanation. 
Editor Inland Printer: PUEBLO, COLORADO. 

I have received a score or more of letters regarding my 
system for price making for the one-man shop, as outlined in 
the January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, asking how I figure 
jobs in which folding, interleaving, stitching and such extra 
work is required. In answer thereto I would say that the 
printer should figure al/ his work on the hour basis, just as he 
would his composition or presswork, no matter what it actually 
costs him. My system requires a flat rate of $1.20 per hour, 
no time less than fifteen minutes, and overhead not less than 
30 cents per hour put on job; if the printer’s overhead is only 
a dollar a day, or thereabouts, he could count the hour rate 
less — say 15 cents or 20 cents per hour. 

In my former article I inadvertently omitted an important 
point in giving an estimate for wedding announcements. If a 
patron asks for price of twenty-five announcements, and our 
figures give you $5.00 as the price to make for them, should 
your customer ask for price for additional twenty-five I would 
charge stock, one hour additional presswork, and overhead 
30 cents, making a rate of $2.75 or $3.00 for the second lot. 

As one can not consistently charge for composition and other 
work excepting presswork and overhead, I would saddle on to 
those charges the cost of the second twenty-five. If one uses 
linotype I would figure that at cost, just as I would paper, 
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but I would stick to my $1.20 per hour on everything I did 
or employed people to do in my shop. 

Because a man does his own work is no reason why he 
should favor the patron with services for which he is paid 
absolutely nothing. The customer would not do it for you. 
If your tailor sews a button on for you he charges for it. Study 
the methods of other business men and you will find they charge 
for seemingly trivial things —so should you. Do your part 
to elevate the business in your locality to where it ought to be. 
The saloon-keeper is the only business man who has a worse 
standing at the bank than the printer. If you lose an occasiona] 
job, let it go. If some of your big competitors lose their heads 
in estimating, stick to your figures and do good printing. 
Oftentimes big printers go to the wall. If you can line up 
your craft in a combination of prices based on a set hour price 
for your labor, do‘it. You can agree on the price per hour and 
the details. 

Just two more principles which I would urge upon all small 
shop owners. Discount all your bills, and wear good clothes. 
Never go around looking shabby. Then get acquainted with 
a good banker, and always “tote” fair with him. You may 
never have to borrow money of him, but it will give you a very 
comfortable feeling to know that you can borrow a few hundred 
dollars if you should need it to get out some big job. 

E. W. FRIck. 





Keeping Proof-Paper in Order. 
To the Editor: SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
The following plan for keeping proof-paper in order has 
been in use in a medium-sized shop for some time: Cut the 
sheets in three sizes, 614 by 10 inches, 10 by 12 inches and 
12 by 20 inches. The two smaller sizes will fit into one end of 


Drawer of Stone 
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the drawer in the imposing-stone as shown in the accompanying 
sketch, and the immediate disposal of odd-sized or soiled sheets 
will keep the drawer in order. Because of their size, the larger 
sheets should be fastened to the wall near the proof-press. 
This can be done by punching a hole in each of two corners 
and using finishing-nails to fasten them to the wall. In the 
shop referred to, the large sheets were fastened to the back of 
a furniture-case which was nailed to the end of the stone. 

Joun NESTLER. 





“Way this cold sweat of agony?” we asked the intelligent 
compositor. 

“T have just set up a head-line, ‘300,000 Yanks Come 
Home,’”’ he answered, shuddering, “and I’m realizing how 
easy it would have been to use a ‘T’ instead of a ‘Y’!”— 
Chicago Daily News. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

A MEMORIAL service was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
February 22, in honor of the journalists and printers who lost 
their lives while serving their country in the war. 

Last Christmas was marked in London as a red-letter 
festival. Not only did newspapers close down for two days, 
but those engaged in the general printing-trade were paid for 
two holidays. 

A ToTAL of 7,716 books is recorded as having been published 
in Great Britain during 1918. This is a decrease of 415, 
compared with the previous year, and is the lowest number 
for many years. 

AN extra week’s pay, as a mark of appreciation by Lord 
Northcliffe of their labor on Armistice Day, was granted by 
him to every member of the staff of the Manchester office of 
the Daily Mail. 

PAPER shipments from the Newfoundland mills of the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company have now been 
resumed. Lately a shipment was made to France, to print 
Stars and Stripes, the American Army trench newspaper. 

By a large majority a ballot was passed by the London 
Society of Compositors increasing the superannuation bonus to 
4 shillings per week, as was also a ballot on a proposition to 
grant £600 to the National Labor Memorial of Freedom 
and Peace. 

ALL the members of the staffs and chapels of the Western 
Daily Press, the Evening News and the Observer, at Bristol, on 
pay-day, November 15 last, found in their envelopes an extra 
week’s wages, “‘ with the directors’ compliments on the cessation 
of hostilities.” 

Statistics published in the Labor Gazette show that at the 
end of 1917 there were in Great Britain thirty-one trade 
unions connected with the printing and allied trades, with a 
membership of 109,596, as against 69,403 in 1916, an increase 
of 57.9 per cent. 

A COMMITTEE has been set up to further the movement to 
bring about the standardization of paper. Upon this com- 
mittee W. H. Hazell represents the printing-trade, H. Bradley 
the wholesale stationers, and E. G. Hawdon the manufacturing 
stationers and envelope-makers. 

THERE died recently, at Eton, Richard Atkins (aged 
seventy-two), who for fifty-five years had been employed as a 
compositor of Latin and Greek books for the use of the Eton 
school. During this time he was never known to spend an idle 
day, or even an idle hour. 

THE directors of the Express Printing Company, at Man- 
chester, recently conceded to their employees a reduction of 
two hours in the working week, making forty-six, against 
forty-eight with which they have for some years been privi- 
leged. This step is regarded as being without precedent in the 
printing-offices of northern England. 

THE forty-eight hour week now bids fair to become an 
accomplished fact in London printing-offices. Several big 
firms commenced the reduction to this limit in the first weeks 
of the new year. This will probably cut the support from 
under the feet of those who predict that any curtailment of 
the working time will spell bankruptcy for the printing-trade. 

Durtnc the last week of 1918 the price of English antimony 
was suddenly dropped from £80 down to £55 per ton (of 2,240 
pounds), a reduction of £25. A fall of 30 per cent is certainly 
drastic. It is due to the overproduction of this metal for 
war purposes, which is largely in excess of peace-time require- 
ments. It will naturally affect the price of type and other 
printers’ metals. 
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THE War Office has withdrawn certain restrictions on the 
sending abroad of books and papers. Two Army Council 
orders, dated May, 1918, dealing with permits for this class 
of printed matter, have been cancelled. Any books, papers, 
photographs and illustrated matter which required permits 
may now be sent abroad by post unrestricted. Articles for 
publication and kindred matter continue subject to postal 
censorship. 

A CORRESPONDENT, writing to one of the trade papers in 
respect to paper standardization, says he would like to see an 
agreement among the envelope manufacturers brought about 
which would speedily abolish the loosely folded wind-filled 
envelopes forever. He refers to the extra space they take up 
and the packing costs incurred, involving extra care to prevent 
crushing and damage of the goods. He also believes if two- 
thirds of the fancy and needless sizes were abolished and the 
sizes and shapes properly standardized it would further 
simplify matters and benefit the trade. 

On Sunday, December 8, last, Lord Northcliffe gave a 
luncheon to the editorial, printing and distributing staffs of 
the Daily Mail, Evening News and Weekly Dispatch, at London, 
and the chairman and president of each of the printing unions 
concerned in newspaper production were invited to the function, 
at which 1,600 persons were present. At the luncheon it was 
announced that every member of the staff would receive, on 
the next pay-day, an additional week’s remuneration, this 
being in addition to the extra week’s pay given in the Armistice 
week. A number of other newspapers followed this example, 
and double envelopes were received by their employees on 
their next pay-day. 

Untit further notice the Minister of Munitions has sus- 
pended several orders affecting the sale and control of non- 
ferrous metals. Among these are the following: The lead 
order (1917) and the two lead control amendment orders (1918) 
which took possession, with certain exceptions, of all pig lead, 
scrap lead and lead residues, prohibited purchase or sale, etc., 
or use in manufacture except by license, required returns and 
fixed maximum prices for such lead, manufactured lead, lead 
compounds and used type-metal; the type-metal returns 
order (1918), which required returns of stocks from persons 
having more than one hundredweight. The restrictions regard- 
ing stitching-wire have also been set aside, so that it can now be 
obtained in any quantity without the necessity of first pro- 
curing priority of ration certificates. 

A SCHEME for standardizing paper sizes, which was pre- 
pared in 1917 by W. Howard Hazell, of London, is now being 
put forth for adoption by the English printing, paper and 
stationery industries. This scheme, which will be interesting 
to contrast with a scheme presented for adoption in France 
(see the notation under that heading in these ‘“‘Incidents’’), 
is as follows, and is applicable to printing and writing paper, 
cardboard of all sorts, etc.: 


Size in Size in 
NAME. Inches. Centimeters. 

BOOISCAP es i5.<s5-3.0:.00.00.05 BOONE Seles 13% by 1634 33.6 by 42 
Sheet and One-third Foolscap.......13!4 by 22 33.6 by 55.8 
Sheet and One-half Foolscap........1314 by 2414 33.6 by 62.8 
SERRE ISO ie. coogi orb ecan Sela ates 141% by 1843 36.9 by 47.1 
Ree RIO te cr teen Oey 15 by 20 38.1 by 50.8 
TameePOStis a <2 ce isains. acide es meee 1614 by 21 41.9 by 53.3 
Double Fodlseaps <6. cis cis: < vicwee's 1634 by 2612 42. by 67.3 
REN peruse Gite Khe oe aalte oees 171% by 22% =. 44.5 by 57.2 

COTTE ee ae te Mc ene Meee 19 ~=by 24 48.2 by 61 
SOMCMO I oeg ost a s ae doacosies 1914 by 2714 48.8 by 60.1 
REAVER er seh, BG hap a cate 20. by 25 50.8 by 63.5 
SUDEIIROVAlls 25. c hs cccvnt oon asesccdO” (DY 27 50.8 by 68.6 
DRG GHIS CLO Wile ocasisroeidck cee cess 20 ~by 30 50.8 by 76.2 
MMMHCHIAl as 2 aes ed one dekadenssae . UN SO 55.9 by 76.2 


inches instead of by a name; no name is to be used for two 
different sizes of paper. Double and quadruple sizes are to be 
exact multiples of single sizes. 
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FRANCE. 

GABRIEL DELMAS, a printer at Bordeaux, has submitted a 
report to the Syndicate of Master Printers respecting system- 
atic standards for paper sizes. This report (of which the 
second edition has come to our hands) advocates what is 
termed the “‘decimalization of paper sizes,” the idea being 
that paper widths and lengths should be multiples of 5 or 10 
centimeters. The table offered suggests the following dimen- 
sions for the various formats: 








OLD NAMES Old Sizes New Sizes 
IN CURRENT JSE Carried by Dealers. Proposed. 
SOMME iS coc cacues scat 28 by 28 cm. 
RNIN orc ww ncaa kee 26 by 34 cm. or 
POM in con ceemeccwwek 26 by 35 cm. Sea Soe 
(ot Cl. Se ear e 30 by 3r cm. J 
Grand Cartier..............26 by 40 cm. ) 
ee eer rm 29 by 4o cm. | iis , 
Cloche Cartier. ............ 30 by 4o cm. (3° ae 
cD yt oer emer 31 by 40 cm. ) 
Grande Fleurette...........; 32 by 44 cm. ) 
EE ir te ges ou ER 32 by 45 cm. | 
BNR Scio csekscactuknee 2% by 45 cm. | 
a eee 33. by 44 cm. | 
ME Sepia eee cu kee 34 by 44 cm. 735 by 45 cm 
SS ne Se 35 by 45 cm. | 
eee 35 by 44 cm. | 
PURO Se hop evn enwe 35 by 45 cm. | 
Couronne or Griffon........ 36 by 36 cm. J 
Couronne du Midi.......... 37. by so cm. ) 
Grande Couronne........... 38 by 50 cm. }40 by 50 cm. 
Grande Couronne...........; 37. by 47. cm. J 
May } 
POR bokeh sired sue 40 by 58 cm 
LONE occa cecchen seat 44 by 56 cm a ee 
OO ee. 44 by 56 cm. (4 by ss cm 
ONE catia bakewaseee 45 by 56 cm. J 
Grand BIGdIAN, 226.5... 5 ssn 46 by 60% cm. 
SEE. oo er chakcasu wane 46 by 62) cm. 
ee Oe ee 47. by 62 cm. 
co! | a ee 7 by 63 cm. |. : ’ 
RRR he ereunawret ni by 62 cm. (°° by 65 cm. 
ee ae 48 by 63) cm. 
MONMe ec anerecsscnasend 49 by 64 cm. 
[OM MMEDY os snuxsaubek 50 by 65 cm. 
NEEM Ss. a sh aiwia's exile 50 by 7o cm. 
Lo | 5st by 68 cm. 
Jésus Musique.............. 54 by 70 cm. 
Pe is on aon we sink n't 53 by 72 cm. sing 
Petit (Edition)............. 55 by 7o cm. pois wo /ear: 
GS es ener 55 by 73 cm. 
PEE ee eee, 54 by 72 cm. 
Ce er eee 5 by 72 cm. 
a Eee 56 by 76 cm. 
Soleil or Pittoresque. ....... 57. by 80 cm. 
Soleil or Pittoresque. ....... 57. by 81 cm. 
Soleil or Pittoresque. ....... 58 by 80 cm. }60 by 80 cm. 
Soleil or Pittoresque. ....... so by 78 cm. | 
Soleil or Pittoresque........ 60 by 80 cm. | 
Soleil or Pittoresque. ....... 60 by go cm. J 
Cl) Saree 59 by 80 cm. 
ee ee, 70 by 80 cm. 
TS STS ae eee eae 61 by 83 cm. | 
PME sig gies os cwhnne ee 62 by 85 cm. | 
Colombier Peerhicn bhuiabee ete 66 by 80. cm. | 6s — 
Oe ee ee Cee. 62 by 90 cm. 7° on as 
rs, © 60 by 04 cm. [°S oy ea 
ey ere,” 63 by 90 cm. | 
ee Ee ee 63 by o2 cm. | 
ee ee eerie 65 by o2 cm. 
SUN Ros esa peas ene 66 by 92 cm. J 
Ce 71. by 108 cm. \ _— ; 
Grande Ail, ........-2<...5 85 by 106 cm. } sail ihl iac 
Grand Monde .......5.....% 90 by120 cm. goby 120cm. 


That France needs a very large measure of simplification in 
paper sizes the above table of existing sizes amply proves, but 
it is very doubtful if the standards proposed will be likely to 
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effect a scientific solution of the vexing problem; it would 
merely reduce the number of formats, and still leave too many 
of them. 

On Wednesday morning, February 5, by instigation of the 
Syndicate of the Book Industries, a memorial service, presided 
over by Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, was held in the 
Notre Dame Cathedral, in honor of the employers and em- 
ployees connected with the French book and printing trades 
who have fallen in battle for their country’s sake. The Protes- 
tant and Jewish members held similar memorial services on 
the afternoon of the same day. 

GERMANY. 

THE ex-Kaiser is reported to have said that he could earn 
a living as a bookbinder. 

THE German Typographical Union lost 7,500 members in 
the war, through death either on the field of battle or later from 
wounds, as well as from disease while in service. The union 
distributed 9,197,973 marks ($2,180,117) in relieving members 
and their families during the war. 

A FURTHER increase of thirty-five per cent in the price of 
printing has been agreed upon by the German Master Printers’ 
Association. The increases over prewar prices are now as 
follows: For books and established periodicals, 140 per cent; 
for new periodicals, 150 per cent; for catalogues, etc., 160 per 
cent; for pamphlet and job work, 180 per cent; for special 
quality productions, 200 per cent. The increase is due to the 
higher cost of material and labor, as well as the introduction 
of an eight-hour day for printery work-people. 





DONT’S FOR PRINTERS. 
BY G. W. TUTTLE. 


Don’t worry about competition. Worry is the father of 
errors. Worry befogs the brain, makes the hands bungling, 
the memory treacherous, the service poor, the customers as 
scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth, and mistakes as plentiful 
as leaves of Vallombrosa. 

Don’t worry about tomorrow. No man can worry about 
tomorrow and fill full today at the same time. Concentrate 
on today’s jobs! One thing at a time! A shotgun for small 
game, but you must concentrate your lead if you would get a 
grizzly, and use a rifle. A man who would walk with one leg 
each side of the fence is a failure. 

Don’t promise a job for tomorrow that you know your 
pressman could not run in two days. Men talk of elastic 
currency, but even a fool knows that days are not elastic. 
“You can’t fool all of the people all of the time,” at present, 
any more than you could in Lincoln’s day. Let your promise 
be as sure of redemption as a Liberty Bond. 

Don’t try to crawl out of a mistake. Mistakes in shops are 
usually orphans; no one is willing to father or own them. Why 
not own the children we have begotten? Why not correct 
mistakes cheerfully and promptly? 

Don’t think that the quiet man who took that poor job, 
and said nothing, has no eyes and no memory. Quiet folk have 
keen eyes and long memories. He who speaks little, thinks 
much. Many a time the man who says the least will travel 
the farthest to get an artistic job of printing. 

Don’t feel satisfied with a job that could be improved — 
the largest room in this old world is said to be room for 
improvement. 

Don’t despise a small job; it may be only a feeler, a path- 
maker; it may be only blazing a trail for big business. 

Don’t allow waste. Calk up leaks in your printer’s craft. 
Some shops are so anxious to crowd on sail that leaks go 
unnoticed, and the vessel founders in some gale of adversity. 

Don’t forget that there is always a market for ideas. 
Patrons stand in line at the shop where original ideas are on 
exhibition, done in printer’s ink. 
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Rereby tongues are known, knowledge 
groweth, judgment increaseth, books are 
dispersed, the Scriptures read, stories 
be opened, times compared, truth dis- 
cerned, falsehood detected and with fin- 
ger pointed, and all through the benefit 
of Printing.—Jobn Foxe, 15 16-1587. 


* * * * 


What is Type? 


E have permission to print here- 

with an answer to this question, 
expressed beautifully, and none the less 
truthfully, by O. A. Owen, of New York. 
We commend it to those printers who, 
marching with the plumber and car- 
penter, conceive types to be merely 
things made of metal with which one 
may earn a weekly wage or a proprietor’s 
profit. Hear Mr. Owen speak to those 
who find in printing an intellectual, 
spirit-stirring occupation: 

What is type? 

Type is language. 

Language is the first and broadest of 
the plateaus which lift man above the 
animals. With it we communicate; to 
communicate is to be able to coéperate; 
without coédperation society as we know 
it would not exist. 

What is type? 

It is the viaduct between past and 
present. It permits Volta to talk to 
Edison. Type bridges time as the wireless 
bridges space. 

What is type? 

The most peculiarly human of all 
inventions; the realm of books and news- 
papers, and so the sunrise land of new 
ideals; the garden of freedom; the 
kingdom with no crown but the laurel; 
the poet’s, reformer’s, dreamer’s para- 
dise; the country of all that is noble, 
intellectual and godlike in man. 

To use type beautifully is a dignified 
and, at the same time, profitable study— 
an art, a livelihood, a vocation and an 
avocation all in one. 


* * #+* * 


“Never let your advertising be inferior 
to your product,” is good advice; but 
better for advertising power is this: 
“Never let your product be inferior to 
your advertising.” 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 














Johann Oporinus, Printer. 

Born in Strasbourg in 1507, died in Basle in 1568. In 
his day Oporinus was one of the more famous among 
printers. He was a scholar, and very diligent in business. 
His tomb is in the cathedral in Basle. Portrait is repro- 
duced from “Imagines Virorum Literis,” printed in 
Strasbourg in 1590. See the printer-mark of Oporinus 
on next page. 


A Celebrated Proofreader. 


HE glowing appreciation of printing 
which opens this page was written 
by John Foxe, the author of the famous 
“Actes and Monuments,” popularly 
known as Foxe’s ‘‘Book of Martyrs.” 
During the years he was exiled from Eng- 
land, before he issued his masterpiece, 
Foxe was employed as a proofreader by 
Johann Oporinus, of Basle, Switzerland. 
Daily contact with printing processes 
brought to Foxe a profound respect for 
the power of printing. 

Of Johann Oporinus we are able to 
present a portrait and one of his printer- 
marks. Oporinus printed more than 
seven hundred books during his twenty- 
eight years of business activity. They 
were learned books, and he, a learned 
printer, famous in his day (and ever 
since), corrected all with his own hand, 
compiled the indices and annotated and 
translated. At one time he employed 
more than fifty persons. An episode in 
the life of Oporinus will illustrate the 
difficulties not uncommon to enterprising 


early printers. In 1542 one Theodore 
Bibliander translated the Koran into 
Latin, and Oporinus undertook to print 
and sell the translation. The ecclesiasts 
whose office it was to license books sought 
to be printed refused their imprimatur, 
alleging the heretical character of the 
Koran. Oporinus appealed to the city 
government, which sought the advice of 
the university; meanwhile Oporinus was 
imprisoned on a charge of heresy. The 
Government and the university were 
each divided for and against the printer. 
His opponents asserted that the city 
would be eternally infamous if the Koran 
was permitted to be printed. The printer 
procured the mediation of the city 
governments of Zurich and Strasbourg, 
and received permission to print on con- 
dition that the book should not be sold 
in Basle. The work was completed in 
1543, and with it was printed a refutation 
of its doctrines. In his old age Oporinus 
sold his printing business. He is one of 
very few printers who have had the 
history of their lives and works written 
during their lifetime. During 1569 A. 
Jocisco wrote an interesting panegyric of 
Johann Oporinus, to which he added a 
complete list of books printed by him. 
There is also a catalogue of the private 
library of Oporinus, who, like every other 
distinguished printer, read books as well 
as printed them. The book by Jocisco 
is excessively rare. 

The facts re Oporinus are taken from 
an interesting book, ‘“‘The Printers of 
Basle in the XV and XVI century, their 
biographies, printed books and devices,” 
by Charles William Heckethorn, London, 
1897, folio, illustrated, finely printed on 
hand-made paper, 208 pages, a book that 
every true printer would be proud to 
have in his library. It is difficult to 
imagine a true printer without a library. 

* * * * 


Incompetent compositors are reducing 
the employers’ profits, but the employers 
should not complain, for each incompe- 
tent was once a boy taken into the 
industry by a narrow-visioned employer, 
without examination to show that the 
boy possessed the education and good 
character without which competent com- 
positors can not be made. 
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Printer-Marks. 


HE following appreciation of printer- 
marks is from Heckethorn’s “ Print- 
ers of Basle,” already mentioned: 


In speaking of book illustrations, I have 
not referred to the most important, the most 
interesting of them, namely, the Printers’ 
Devices, an almost complete reproduction of 
which is given in these pages. We have here 
the very Armorial of Intellect, the heraldic 
Insignia of Art, for that these Devices display 
both a depth of meaning and a conception 
and facility of esthetic execution can not be 
denied. Many of them, especially of later 
date, give us a high opinion of the sym- 
bolizing minds of those grand and imposing 
figures, the early Printers of Basle, pioneers 
and champions of human progress. And 
when we look at the hand-worked presses — 
so poor and mean compared with the monu- 
mental ten-feeder rotating machine of the 
present day — with which they produced so 
beautiful a work as Winter’s “Pollucis 
Onomasticon,” or Perna’s “Rime del 
Petrarca,” we must admit that those early 
printers were enterprising, intellectual, and 
industrial giants. Basle may well be proud 
of them, and has shown that it is so, by 
assigning to the books printed by them in 
their public library a separate department, 
as they have to printers of other towns, so 
that, as the Atheneum of the 24th February, 
1894, says, the library of Basle is now the 
mo&t perfect library for the bibliographer to 
work in. 

* * * * 


$1,300 for a Two-Page Circular 
Printed by Franklin. 


N 1743 B. Franklin, printer, was a 

busy man. He was conducting a 
profitable printing business, and that 
involved close application and hard work. 
He was entering his thirty-seventh year, 
possessed of independent means as the 
result of fifteen years of steady applica- 
tion to business—the business com- 
menced on borrowed capital. It was on 
May 14, 1743, that Franklin wrote, 
printed and circulated a two-page circu- 
lar, entitled ‘‘A Proposal for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge among the British 
Plantations in America.” 

Only one of these circulars has sur- 

vived. That one was sold at auction in 
Philadelphia on December 5, 1918, for 
$1,300. The last paragraph of the 
circular reads: 
Benjamin Franklin, the Writer of this 
Proposal, offers himself to serve the Society 
as their Secretary ’till they shall be provided 
with one more capable. 

This unique circular is evidence that 
Franklin’s proposal was well received. 
On its blank leaf, John Bartram, on 
March 27, 1744, writes to Dr. Cad- 
wallader Colden (among other things): 
I have sent thee one of our proposals for 
forming A Philosophical Society. We have 
already had three meetings & several Learned 
& Curious persons from our neighboring 
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colonies have already Joyned membership 
with us, & we hope thee will pleas to do us 
ye honor to be enrolled in our number. I 
think this undertaking may be of publick 
benefit to our American Colonies if we act 
with diligent application in this affair. 

Thus we have today in Independence 
Square in Philadelphia the American 
Philosophical Society, a learned associa- 
tion of world-wide fame, and one of the 
great monuments of Franklin’s career. 
The works that made him famous were 
voluntary, unpaid acts, done for the 





Printer-Mark of Oporinus. 


Oporinus used three insignia on his books, and of these 
several variations. His favorites contain representations 
of Arion, a Greek poet and musician of 700 B.C., of whom 
the legend exists that when returning from a musical con- 
test, in which he was the victor, his rivals, threw him from 
a ship into the sea, whence he was saved by dolphins which 
had followed the ship, attracted by his singing. To a pic- 
torial representation of this legend Oporinus added the 
mottoes: “The fates shall find a way’ and “To merit no 
path is denied.” 


general good, with no thought of reward. 
This two-page circular is truly sacred. 
We may surmise that Franklin would 
set the types himself. There is a typo- 
graphical error, corrected with his own 
pen. Asa printer he had all the facilities 
for announcing ideas. His competitors 
would scarcely be so unbusinesslike as 
to print ideas except for cash in hand, as 
the butcher sells his sausages over the 
counter; but Franklin held himself on a 
par at least with his customers. He had 
ideas of his own, and never hesitated to 
use his types to announce them, either 
for his own immediate benefit or altruis- 
tically. This cultivation of ideas was 
the basis of his ability to make printing 
pay. The lack of cultivation of ideas — 
the lack of intellectuality in an intel- 
lectual occupation—is the cause of 
most of the failures to make printing 
pay. We can not all be Franklins, but 
we can by means of our Art so impress 
our own limited public with the power of 
printing that the majority shall be more 
than willing to pay full value for it. 
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American Philosophical Society. 


HEN in 1906 there were celebra- 

tions of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, the principal celebration, and 
the one in which the Government and 
the Congress of the United States par- 
ticipated officially, was that of the 
American Philosophical Society in Phila- 
delphia. On that occasion there were 
representatives of the French Govern- 
ment and of learned societies and 
universities from the following nations: 
Italy, 7; Great Britain, 28; France, 7; 
Germany, 3; Spain, 2; Holland, 2; 
Belgium, 4; Austria, 1; Australia, 2; New 
Zealand, 1; Mexico, 1. By order of the 
Congress a medal] was struck in honor 
of the bicentennial. The report of the 
proceedings are in a handsome volume 
issued by the American Philosophical 
Society, which at the same time issued 
five volumes, uniform with the report, 
containing ‘‘A Calendar of the Franklin 
Papers,” a summary of letters written by 
and received by and preserved by 
Franklin. Thus one hundred and sixty- 
three years after the printing of the 
two-page circular mentioned above, the 
power and influence which the little 
circular had evoked affected the whole 
world, drawing its most distinguished 
scholars and scientists to do honor to a 
hard-working printer who spent his 
leisure time in promoting progress in the 
city of his activities. 


* * * 


A Good Example. 


= 1905 Francis S. Reader, editor and 
owner of the Beaver Valley News, 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania, wrote and 
published a ‘‘ History of the Newspapers 
of Beaver County, Pennsylvania.” It is 
an interesting, carefully written 8vo 
volume of 180 pages, with 70 illustrations, 
chiefly portraits. The newspapers of 
Beaver county were usually established 
and operated by printers. Though not a 
printer himself, our author brought up 


his son to our craft, and in his book he 


gives many biographies of foremen and 
of compositors who had in one way or 
another distinguished themselves. Many, 
like Francis S. Reader himself, were 
Civil War veterans; some rose to dis- 
tinguished positions; and we gather that 
as a body they were more than ordinarily 
influential in their community. Similar 
interesting histories of printing could be 
made in hundreds of live communities in 
America. It is surprising that more 
printer-editors have not followed Francis 
Smith Reader’s patriotic example, for 
his book undoubtedly improved the 
status of printing in Beaver county. Be 
loyal to Printing, and flourish with it. 
Going alone is the way of a fool. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by letter will be made when 
request is accompanied by return postage. When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


The Cost System in Holland. 


There is an old saying, “It is hard to beat the Dutch,” 
having reference to the natural shrewdness of the merchants 
of Holland in driving a bargain. It would seem that the Dutch 
bookbinders are worthy sons of worthy sires, for they have 
appointed a “cost price commission,” and adapted the 
Standard cost-finding system to their bindery work. 

Through the secretary of the commission, F. C. Proost, 
of J. Brandt & Zoon, Amsterdam, Holland, we have been 
favored with a set of the blanks for the Holland system and a 
copy of Mr. Proost’s lecture on the cost system on the occasion 
of the last annual meeting, September, 1918. 

Though close to the area of hostilities and surrounded by 
wars and rumors of wars, the Dutch have shown their business 
ability and done a thing that seems difficult here — adapted 
the cost system to bookbinding. The blanks are quite easily 
understood and the system seems to be very complete, espe- 
cially in taking care of the handling of material, a point which 
is often bothersome in bindery cost-finding. 


Department Investment. 


The first line on the final statement of the Standard cost 
system (gH) is the department investment. This item is 
entered at invoice price and is the basis of several items of cost. 
It is important, therefore, that it should be correctly entered. 

The invoice cost is the actual amount paid for the machine 
as it stands on the floor, ready to run, when first placed in the 
plant—not what you think it ought to cost, nor what you 
think its present value. This applies to each piece of equipment 
and to the total investment in each department. This is part 
of your capital and must show as such on your books; but it is 
the effect that it may have on your costs that makes it so 
necessary to have these amounts correct. 

There is danger in arbitrarily charging to a department 
equipment that it does not use because the department which 
does use it seems to be overloaded. This relieves one depart- 
ment of a just expense and unjustly adds to the burden of 
another department. 

On the amount of investment in each department are based 
the interest on department investment, the reserve for deprecia- 
tion, the insurance, and the taxes. These items amount to 
from eighteen to twenty-five per cent of the total investment 
in equipment. A wrong charging of some piece of machinery 
to a department not using it reduces the cost of the department 
thus relieved and adds to the department costs of the one 
wrongly loaded, making a difference of double the amount 
transferred, or possibly forty to fifty per cent on the amount 
involved. 

Suppose we charge the composing-room with something 
that should be in the pressroom, what is the result? We have 
added at least eighteen per cent of that amount to the cost of 
composition, and must overcharge our customers buying 


composition to that extent. On the other hand, we have taken 
away from the cost of presswork the same amount and con- 
sequently are charging the buyer of presswork less than his 
fair share of the cost of doing business. 

We do not benefit by thus robbing Peter to pay Paul, but 
by having high prices we run the risk of driving away the man 
who buys composition, while we are giving away our legitimate 
profits in the pressroom by making a low price that is not 
really warranted by the facts. 

Every day it becomes more important to secure accurate 
time costs in order that we may determine the value of im- 
proved efficiency and at the same time meet the keen competi- 
tion of the wise ones who have installed improved machinery 
and methods. The day of big profits is no more (if it ever was), 
and with narrow margins, costs must be accurately known or 
disaster awaits around the next corner. 


The Metal Trouble. 


One of the most difficult details of printing-office accounting 
is the care of the interchange of metal between the printer and 
the trade composition plant, and there is none which has been 
productive of more hard feelings and disputes. 

It has been customary for the composition plant to loan the 
metal and to send a memorandum bill at the time the composi- 
tion is billed, with the understanding that the metal is to be 
returned in thirty days— a rule which is more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. The metal is usually returned 
when the printer is sure that he can have no further chance of 
a repeat order, and then no care is taken to return the metal 
to the same trade plant that furnished it. 

This is quite unfair to the composition house, as it compels 
it to make an uncertain investment in metal, which may all 
come back in a rush at a time when the market is lowest, or be 
held up and compel the going out and buying of more metal 
at the highest price. 

It is also notorious that printers do not check up the weight 
of metal received. In fact, many of them seem to look upon 
the matter as a sort of joke, something to be left to the porter 
to solve. 

There is no reason why composition and metal should not 
both be sold to the printer, and some very good reasons why 
they should. 

When the printer buys the metal and the composition he 
has a better idea of the cost and value, and is more likely to 
ask his customer the right price for it. 

When he pays the metal bill with the composition bill he 
gives the composition house an opportunity to turn its money 
over promptly and thus reduce its cost of production. This 
in the end would result in lower composition costs. 

The practice of selling the metal to the printer and not 
receiving it back would also benefit both the printer and the 
composition house by enabling the latter to always use new 
metal and deliver better type or slugs. 
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The selling of the metal to the printer would, of course, 
compel him to lose all the shrinkage that occurs in his plant 
through careless handling and place on him the risk of market 
loss in the price of old metal. This would show him that he 
must include these in the charge to his customer. The latter 
cost would be offset, so far as the trade plant was concerned, 
by compelling it to take the risk of the costs on new metal, 
so the matter would adjust itself. 

A direct sale of metal with the composition would result 
in a much better condition of trade and be fairer to both parties. 


The True Cost of Composition. 


In speaking of the cost of composition, printers seem to 
have acquired the habit of meaning only the first cost of the 
first operation of placing the type in lines and galleys, and to 
completely neglect the other operations required to finish the 
composing-room product. 

The real cost of composition is the cost of all the operations 
from the copy to the form ready for press or the foundry. 
This is lost sight of by many writers and speakers, and in 
general, in the discussion of composing-room cost, with the 
result that we have gradually formed a wrong idea of what 
composition really means. 

This is particularly true when we come to consider machine 
composition, which varies so much in character that the cost 
of the machine product does not bear any proportionate relation 
to the real cost of composition, and it is impossible to judge 
fairly between the machines and their relation to the hand- 
work needed to make their product useful. 

For instance, how shall we judge the value of a piece of 
composition that requires six hours of machine time at $2.25 
per hour and eight hours of $2 handwork to get it ready for 
press, as against the value of a similar piece of work done by 
another machine in three hours at $3 and requiring nine hours 
of handwork at $2 to get it to press? One costs $29.50 com- 
plete and the other $27; yet the lower priced one was done 
on the higher priced machine and required more hand hours 
to finish it. 

The above figures are actual records of a job done at dif- 
ferent times under the idea that the lower priced machine 
would make it cost less, but the mistake was that the first 
machine was not suited to the work and the latter was, and 
therefore more rapid. 

This is just as true of other departments, but more errors 
of this kind are made and more money lost in the composing- 
room. 

Think this over and make a few comparisons yourself. 
We have seen a printer go out and buy a few thousand ems of 
composition that required so much handwork and correction 
that it would have paid better to set the job by hand in 
the first place. 

Remember, that while economy in the various operations 
is necessary and commendable, the final cost is what counts, 
and that the cost of the fractional operations is useful only 
as a guide to efficiency and improved management. If apparent 
economy of cost in one operation or machine seems to be 
indicated by its average hour-cost, look carefully into the 
figures showing production and see whether the higher priced 
machine does not turn out enough additional product to more 
than make up the difference in hour-cost. Then consider 
whether the product that seems to cost the least holds that 
advantage through the further operations. You are selling a 
finished product and anything short of that is valueless to 
your customer, therefore you want to know the cost of this 
completed article — composition — as well as the parts of 
machine and hand labor contained in it. 

Unfortunately, our present cost methods only give this 
cost in sections or parts which we must ascertain for each job 
and add together, and the only real comparison that we can 
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have is where the work is very uniform, as on a periodical, 
or in a shop devoted to one publication. But we can keep our 
costs so that we can determine, to the fraction of a cent, the 
finished cost of such things as a thousand ems of various kinds 
of composition locked up for press or the foundry. It is 
because we think it too much trouble to do this (at least the 
most of us do) that we see so many wild figures about cost in 
print, and hear of so much wild price-making. 

A reform is due, and will without doubt soon begin. Print- 
ers and composition plants are awakening to the value of the 
time they buy, and are growing tired of seeing so much of it in 
the non-productive column or sold for less than cost. It can 
not come too soon. 


Keeping Track of Jobs in Process. 


A printer in the West, who has made some changes in his 
selling methods which are bringing him a large number of small 
jobs that are wanted in a big hurry, asks for some way of keep- 
ing track of them while going through the plant and keeping 
them from sometimes getting side-tracked and overlooked in 
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the rush. Ashe puts it, “I want some way to be able to locate 
promptly any job that may be in the plant.” 

A plant in the East used the following system with great 
success: 

Sheets about 7 by 11 inches were ruled and printed as 
shown in the sample reproduced, with fifty numbers to each 
sheet. This requires two sheets, one numbered from o1 to 50, 
and the other from 51 to 100. The units and tens only were 
printed, the hundreds and thousands being written in as the 
sheets were used, it really being necessary to fill in only the 
top number on each sheet. These were interleaved and padded 
twenty-five sets to the pad. 

As each order was received, the date was noted in the first 
column on the line containing the order number of the job. 
This was done with a small rubber stamp, thus: 1-18-19. 
Then twice a day (noon and evening) each foreman reported 
to the order clerk the numbers of the jobs that he had forwarded 
to the next classification during the half-day period, and she 
noted the date in the proper column. 

When an inquiry was received regarding any job, by looking 
up the job number on these sheets it was easy to locate where 
it was at the last report. This prevented any job from getting 
far behind, as the clerk was instructed to inquire about any 
job upon which a report was not made regularly. 

This system proved a big time-saver to the office force, and 
also in the work-rooms, by preventing unnecessary calls to find 
a job, as it was always first called for in the department to which 
it was last sent. It also caused considerable merriment when 
first started, due to the fact that there were several customers 
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who had a habit of calling up to know how the job was coming 
on when they had the proofs in their possession. 

Each sheet was kept in the file until every job upon it had 
been delivered, then it was stored in the permanent files for at 
least six months after the last date upon it. Many disputes 
about proofs and deliveries were settled by reference to these 
handy memoranda. 

The sheet may be enlarged by additional columns, or the 
headings changed to suit the business. A die-stamping and 
stationery house is using this system, with different headings, 
of course. As shown here, the blank is intended for a job- 
ro Over or Under? 

This question of the overrun or the underdelivery returns 
again and again to torment the printer. Practically every 
printer would like to deliver exactly the number of copies called 
for in the order — neither more nor less — but the fact remains 
that human nature is fallible, and inanimate presses, rollers and 
inks have their peculiarities, not to call it by a less polite term. 

The printer who attempted to make a good delivery on a 
small order of a few hundred copies without starting with from 
ten to fifteen per cent extra stock would be apt to end in dis- 
appointment and possibly loss through the action of these 
forces and the crankiness of his customer, while the printer 
who must order stock for a large order and knows that an extra 
quantity can not be had to make up, must figure all the possi- 
bilities and order enough oversheets to cover all emergencies. 

Where standard sizes and stock goods are used there is 
opportunity to figure close and depend on the additional order 
of a small quantity if spoilage exceeds the expected limit. 
Therefore, printers should always notify their customers that 
they must accept a reasonable overrun of, say, ten per cent, or 
a short run of the same amount as a good delivery, or have an 
understanding with them before beginning the work or before 
receiving the order and putting it in hand, as to the conditions 
of count in delivery. If the customer insists on actual count, 
care must be taken to order fully enough stock to come out a 
few over and the overs be kept as samples; but the cost of enough 
paper to make sure must be included in the estimate or the price. 

The good old plan of two quires extra for each thousand 
impressions of colorwork and one quire for each thousand im- 
pressions of bookwork, or as we used to say in the days of the 
480-sheet reams, two quires over to each ream of bookwork 
and double up on close register. 

Of course, there is seldom any reason for the customer 
being cranky on the subject of count, for his order is usually 
an approximation of the amount he will actually need; but 
there will always be some close buyer who will yell loudly at 
any charge for overs and take them without a whimper if no 
charge is made, as well as the fellow who will make extravagant 
claims and try to squeeze the printer when there are a few 
copies short. 

Print a notice on your stationery — letter-heads, bills and 
estimate and quotation blanks — stating that an amount with- 
in ten per cent either way will be considered a good delivery, 
and billed proportionately, and call attention to it in your 
letter of quotation, thus making it part of the contract. 


The Small Presses. 


“Is the following true—does it pay to run a cylinder in a 
small shop?” writes a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

“Thousands of prosperous printers have nothing but job- 
presses in their shops — seventy per cent of all printers have 
one or more Gordon style presses.” 

This statement was made by a member of a firm which 
manufactures the most popular small press in the market 
today. It was not a boast, but a caution to the printer not to 
overlook the highly important part played by the job-press 
in the printing business. 
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Almost as soon as a printer gets his first installation of 
plant about paid for, he acquires an intense desire to own a 
cylinder press, and the salesman who is pushing cylinder presses 
is nothing averse to fostering his ambition and persuading him 
that he can make more money by doubling up on the jobs he 
now has to run single on the jobber. He tells him how the 
cylinder will run faster on a larger sheet and at less cost, until 
the victim of his ambition orders the big press, buoyed up with 
false hopes of the big profits that are soon to be rolling his way. 

Let us look the matter squarely in the face. 

The latest cost records show that the average job-press 
costs from $1 to $1.20 per productive hour, while the pony 
cylinder costs from $1.80 to $2 per productive hour in the 
average shop, when running about seventy per cent productive. 
As these figures may seem high to some, and possibly are, 
owing to the unsettled conditions in the labor market, we will 
use the lower figure in both cases. 

The average job-press is able to handle a 12 by 18 sheet, 
and the average pony will carry a 22 by 34 sheet. Suppose 
we cut the job-press sheet down to 11 by 17 and say that the 
pony will carry a sheet four times as large as the jobber. 

Now let us investigate the cost of an 11 by 17 job which 
would be set once and run one-up on the job-press, and compare 
it with the same job run four-up on the pony, running the type 
and three electros. The job-press will give a product of about 
800 per running hour, while the pony will be run at a speed 
of from 1,400 to 1,500 per hour, and give a product of 1,250 
sheets per hour. This gives us the following costs. 

The composition will be the same for either method, so we 
will omit it to simplify our figures. 


CYLINDER. 
Lock-up for foundry 
Three electros 
Lock-up for press 
Ma@RG-Veady os cad vcicccccs 
Running 5,000 


JOB-PRESS. 


Make-ready 
Running 20,000... «.........:6 25. 


Total cost of presswork. . .$26. 5 
Total cost of presswork.. .$30.00 


Now this happens to be near the neutral point, and if there 
had been a longer run the cylinder would have been the cheaper, 
while a shorter run would have been in favor of the jobber. 

Here is another illustration for the man who runs booklets 
and catalogues, and who wants to compare the cost of running 
2,500 sixteen-page catalogues in 4’s on the job-press with 
running 16’s on the cylinder. Here there would be no need of 
electrotyping or setting duplicate forms. It figures thus: 

JOBBER. CYLINDER. 
Lock-up four forms........... $1. 
Lock-up one sixteen 
Make-ready 
Running 10,000 impressions... . 
Running 2,500 impressions... . . 
Total cost of presswork 


A tremendous saving on this one job and apparently a big 
profit for installing the press. But this depends entirely upon 
how many full-size forms there are in the course of the year 
and how often the small form must be run at its price to keep 
the press moving. If there are enough full-size forms to keep 
the press busy one-half its time it will probably pay to have 
it as a convenience to your customers, but if less than that it 
will be better to stick to the jobbers a while longer and either 
split up the big forms or farm out the longer runs. 

It is all a question of the size of the run after all, for many 
times it pays to run a short number of a booklet or catalogue 
four pages or even two pages up rather than to run a large 
sheet and have to hold the press for the sheets to dry before 
you can back them up. 

There are many print-shops all over the country which are 
making money for their owners without any cylinders. It all 
depends upon the kind of work and the size of the edition. 
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THE COSTS OF JOB-PRINTING.* 


NO. I, TOOLS.— BY R. T. PORTE. 


TAI SK twenty printers the cost or the selling price 

| of a job of printing and you will secure 
twenty different answers, none of which are 
alike. The reason for this is that the average 
printer has in some way hit upon a certain 
sum, or a method by which he arrives at a 
price, and applying that method reaches a 
result wholly different from what another 
printer might. There has been no general rule or application 
of averages or statistics which would enable all printers to 
arrive at anywhere near the same result on the same class of 
work. 

The cost system was at first hailed as the corrector of all 
such evils, but it was soon discovered that results from cost 
systems could vary twenty-five per cent on the same job in 
the same office. Only a short time ago a printer complained 
to THE INLAND PRINTER that it took a certain length of time 
to accomplish an operation at one time, and then later it took 
over one-half as much more time to do the same thing. 

With the lack of any general method of figuring, and with 
results like those mentioned from a cost system, is it any wonder 
that prices and costs do vary, and over fifty per cent at that? 

In this series of articles an effort will be made to give 
methods of figuring, together with tables and scales which will 
lead to more uniform results, and all based on averages obtained 
from cost systems and by good business methods. It is not 
the claim of the writer that all the tables, scales or statistics 
are original, nor that they have never appeared before, but 
rather that he has brought them together in a way that will 
make them of use to the average printer, and help him arrive 
at the approximate cost of a job of printing before it has been 
done, and also enable him to check costs of production after 
jobs have been printed. 

This is done with the intention of putting before printers 
the idea cf compiling useful tables and using them instead of 
resorting to the old theories and preconceived ideas as to 
prices, such as one thousand impressions are worth 4o cents, 
a letter-head can be set up for 75 cents, and other foolish 
methods and notions. 

Almost every other branch of manufacturing has provided 
accurate tables for the guidance of the estimator, but the 
average printer, who has printed these tables for other manu- 
facturers, has never seen fit to use or compile such tables for 
his own benefit. He has in some way learned that it is worth 
a certain sum to produce one thousand impressions, and let 
it go at that. 

A new day is dawning, so let us get out of the old rut, 
adopt the newer methods, cast off our old know-it-all ideas, 
and try to find out if we can not compile tables, shorten 
methods, and get down to a solid understanding of the mathe- 
matics underlying our trade and business. 

To this end this series of articles and the accompanying 
tables are submitted to the printers. 


Your Tools. 


On the desk of every printer who has to give figures and 
prices on printing, either before or after the job is done, whether 
he has a cost system or not, should be placed three tools, handy 
and ready for instant use. 

The first of these important tools is a loose-leaf ring binder 
to hold sheets about 714 by 4% inches in size. This is a handy 
size, convenient to put in the pocket, and it does not take too 
much room on the desk. 


*Note.—This is the first of a series of ten articles on the cost of job- 
printing. Copyrighted, 1919, by R. T. Porte. 
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The book should have one-inch rings, with an alphabetic 
index. The sheets should be ruled, with columns for figures, 
something like a journal sheet, or similar to the sheet shown in 
the illustration. 

This book is the most important tool you can have on your 
desk, and is like unto the “recipe book” of your wife or mother. 
It should contain the “‘know how” or the “‘recipe”’ for the 
costs of everything that could possibly enter into the produc- 
tion of a job. It should be a “scrap book” wherein are written 
or pasted tables, scales, costs of operations, production records 
and everything else that would be of value in helping to:arrive 
at the cost of a job of printing. 

Not one single thing should be left to memory, but when a 
fact has been arrived at, and a table found that is of value, it 
should go into the loose-leaf book. Quotations made in the 
past, costs of a job of an ordinary nature, or of a complicated 








Loose-Leaf Ring Binder to Hold Tables, Scales 
and Estimate Blanks. 


nature — anything and everything should go into it. And not 
only tables as to costs, or methods of figuring costs, but a 
price-list of ordinary commercial work, letter-heads, envelopes, 
cards, circulars, blotters, tags, dodgers, and the other thousand 
and one small jobs that can be priced. 

I believe in the cultivation of the memory, except when it 
comes to giving a price on a job of printing. Then memory 
should be put in the background, and either a price-list or 
reliable tables should be used. 

This in no way does away with a cost system. In fact, it 
is just as necessary in a plant with a cost system as in one 
without a cost system. In either case, the little old ‘printing 
recipe book” should be given the prominent place on your 
desk, and should show the result of much use. 

In front of the book can be prepared a general index, so as 
to make for ready reference, and, if possible, a cross-index 
where things can be listed under two separate heads. 

If more than one person does the figuring of the work, 
either before or after the job is done, then extra sets of books 
should be provided, each exactly alike, in order that two or 
more persons in the same office will be able to arrive at the 
same prices. 

The worst thing that could happen in any printing-office 
is for only one person to be able to make a price and try to 
retain all the knowledge about costs and prices. Yet, in many 
cases this is attempted, and as a result mistakes are made and 
a considerable amount of money is lost to the printing business. 

In some cases I have obtained four different prices on the 
same work from four different “estimators” in the same firm. 
By having all those who make prices use the same “recipes,” 
uniform results will be obtained. What would you think of a 
bakery which allowed each of its bakers to use his own “recipe” 
in making bread? What a lot of different kinds of bread that 
company would put out! This is not done; on the contrary, 
a standard “recipe” is used, so that every loaf of bread produced 
by the company is made exactly the same. 
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But, first, printers must get the “know-it-all” out of their 
heads, each and every one, and use, test and apply every 
printing ‘‘recipe” in ascertaining a right price for a job of 
printing, retaining those which are found correct and rejecting 
those which are wrong. 

Not a week should pass without having something added to 
the information in the little book, and not a job should be 
priced without reference to the book. 

The second tool that every printer should have is an “‘esti- 
mate blank.” 

There are many and varied estimate blanks in use by print- 
ers, and somé are decidedly elaborate. In some cases they are 
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cut out of a sheet, using the numbers for inches or half inches. 
Frequently I lay out a job on them. In many ways I have 
found these ruled lines of great value and help in preventing 
errors that might prove costly. 

There are none of us absolutely perfect in our work or 
our knowledge. We are all likely to make errors. To avoid 
these errors, which either make us lose the job by figuring too 
high, or lose the profit we should have by figuring too low, 
should be our constant study, and it is for this purpose that 
these articles are being presented. 

I also give another estimate blank used by a printer, which 
is somewhat different but of the sante size and used in the same 
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The engravings are in reduced size, the original blanks being approximately 4% by 75 inches. 


so elaborate and filled with so much printing that it requires 
a search-warrant to find all the items. There is such a thing 
as overdoing it. 

For my own use I have prepared a very simple blank, 
punched to fit the “recipe book,” with spaces for the various 
classes of work. The illustrations, which are in reduced size 
(the original is on a sheet 44% by 74 inches), will give a good 
idea of this. On examination it will be found simple yet 
complete. 

On the back of the estimate blank I have quadruple-ruled 
twelve-point (or pica) spaces, numbered. On this side I 
make necessary calculations for which I do not have room 
on the front, or sketches as to paper and the number that will 


manner. The reason for giving this is to show that I do not 
claim my blank is the best but that other blanks may be just 
as good, provided they are not so complicated as to make 
their use more like filling out a puzzle than making a simple 
estimate on a job of printing. 

But have an estimate blank, one that is simple, with sufficient 
space for all the operations that will be required on a job, and 
nothing more. 

Perhaps in large shops, with many lines of work, a larger 
blank may be necessary, but the average small shop will find 
the blanks illustrated just about right. 

The third necessary tool is a combination type and inch 
rule. This is not the pica rule that every compositor uses, and 
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which is so handy, but a rule with the various sizes of type 
scaled and marked, the point sizes of ruling, and an inch rule 
all combined. It can be procured from any printer’s supply 
house for about 25 cents, and is worth ten times that sum as a 
convenient and necessary article. In fact, I can hardly see 
how any printer can get along without one. It comes in so 
handy and is almost indispensable. The one I use is made of 
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Another Form of Estimate Blank. 
Original blank about 41% by 9% inches in size. 


heavy tin, coated white, with the various sizes of type plainly 
printed in black ink, and with an inch rule. It also has handy 
ruling points and a scale for figuring dollars and cents columns 
for ruled jobs. 

There are two other kinds made of wood, with eight or 
more type-scales. These are also good and may be used to 
good advantage, but I prefer the tin one as being the easiest 
to handle. 

With these three “tools” the printer is in a position to 
start figuring the cost of job-printing and to apply that cost 
in his business. Without them, he must still go on in his old 
way, and when a job comes for an estimate, or the costs are 
to be checked to find whether they are right, simply look wise, 
jot down some figures, feel the sheet of paper again, make some 
more figures, look wise again, add the figures up, look at the 
job again, whistle a bit, scratch his head, and finally after 
much effort give a price. 

What a ridiculous performance! 

Yet in every part of the country printers are going through 
just such actions, simply because they have not taken the time 
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to provide themselves with records which they can use to 
help them out of a hole. With nothing like a positive method, 
they have to fall back on their superior wisdom and knowledge 
of the business, and state as facts things they are not quite 
sure of. Then, if they quote a price that is very much higher 
than that of some other printer, in their greater wisdom they 
say, ‘‘What fools the other printers are! They know not as 
much as I or they would not make such low prices.” Or, if 
the price they quote is low, and the job is landed at a much 
lower figure than those given by others who are figuring on 
the work, they say, ‘What fools the other printers are! They 
knew not how to do the job, and I do, and thus am able to get 
by and make money while they would lose on it.” 

It is for the purpose of showing that one can not be all- 
wise, and that it is necessary to have the three tools men- 
tioned and apply them when figuring the cost of job-printing 
instead of relying on mere preconceived ideas, that the tables, 
scales and methods are given. 

From such tools, and particularly a loose-leaf “recipe” 
book like the one described, we will now go ahead and figure 
out the cost of job-printing. Next month we will start on the 
first thing a printer figures as a cost, and on which so many, 
so many and then some, fall down. 





PLEA FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


BY JOSEPH R. GRUNDY. 
President Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, 


For some years the manufacturers of the country have been 
the targets of our lawmakers, both national and state. We 
have been burdened with the restrictions and obligations of 
law after law. Paternalism has run riot. In spite of the 
exactions, however, and of inflated prices, unusual conditions 
and the abnormal demands of the war, with more or less govern- 
ment support, we have survived and been able to meet the 
demands that have been made upon us. 

Now peace has come, but only a few of the war burdens 
are lifted. Taxation, almost to the limit of confiscation, faces 
us, not only during the coming year, but for years to come. 
Our cost of production is abnormally high. Every possible 
favor has been granted our workmen. Every possible burden 
has been laid upon the manufacturer. 

Now we beg or demand the right and privilege of meeting 
the situation and the onerous conditions as best we can. It 
would seem as if the limit of endurance had been reached, and 
we must cry out for a cessation of legislation, and a relief from 
further handicap. With a lack of barriers to check the inflow 
of foreign fabrications, with an enormous debt and necessity 
for heavy and continuous taxation, with an abnormally high 
cost of production, with a thousand and more exactions as 
to what we must and must not do, we should have some 
assurance that for a time at least we are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to pursue our work in peace, and be able to plan in 
safety for investment for production and for sales. 

We must, then, make our strongest appeals to our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and in our State legislatures to refrain 
from imposing further obligations of any nature whatsoever. 
These men have been selected to care for the best interests of 
the State and its people. Paramount now is the necessity of 
employing our labor in profitable production, that we may meet 
the stupendous requirements of the times. We do not ask for 
special legislation; we appeal for a cessation of legislation. We 
ask that we be let alone to work out our problems, to perform 
our tasks and fulfil our trusts. 

Let us go to our respective mills, and take up our work, 
and, with that work undertaken in all good faith, let us each 
and all urge our legislators to examine the situation without 
prejudice, and grant us the industrial peace to which we are 
entitled.— The Manufacturers’ News. 
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Photoengraving for Spanish Readers. 


From The National Paper & Type Company, 32-38 Burling 
Slip, New York, has been received the company’s most artistic 
publication, El Arte Tipografico, for September, 1918, and the 
following issues of last year, which contain instalments of a 
book the company intends to publish entitled: ‘‘Compendio 
de Fotograbo. Concisas Instrucciones para Todo el que 
Desee Adquirir Conocimientos Sencillos y Practicos sobre el 
Grabado de Lineas y de Medio Tono.” This will interest 
Spaniards and our South American neighbors. An edition 
in Portuguese will be issued for Portugal and Brazil. 


Water-Proof Cement for Broken Graduates. 


J. P. Ryder, Cincinnati, asks for a reliable water-proof 
cement for broken glass graduates and funnels. All photo- 
engravers have in use every day a most valuable water-proof 
cement, though few know it, and that is the enamel solution 
they use for sensitizing the metal plates. If the broken edges 
of a glass graduate or funnel are coated thinly with enamel, 
pressed together with a wooden hand-vise or bound tightly 
with cord and put in the sunlight until the enamel is hardened 
through the action of light and thus made insoluble, it will be 
found to withstand all but extremely hot solutions, and they 
should not be put in a thick glass graduate anyway. 


Vibration in the Camera. 


The writer was called in for advice as to the cause of the 
filling up of negatives where type-matter was being reproduced. 
The copy was a most valuable and rare book, the type of which 
was about fourteen-point, to be reproduced down to about 
eight-point. There were several hundred pages, each page 
being photographed separately to get it absolutely square. 
In the reproduction negatives the kerns and hair-lines of the 
letters were filled up and cutting was resorted to, which was 
ruinous of course, and always will be ruinous when used on line 
negatives. The collodion, developer and chemicals generally 
were blamed for the filling up of the fine lines in the negatives. 
The filling up was due partly to the fact that the collodion 
contained too much bromid; but the principal cause of 
the failure to get sharp and clear negatives was vibration 
of the camera during the exposure of the sensitive plate. In 
this case the camera stand was set solidly on the floor without 
any springs, as it was said that the concrete building in which 
the plant was located was as “solid as a rock.” Still, when a 
bottle of ether was laid upon the camera bed and the reflection 
of the sky observed on the surface of the ether, it was found 
that never was the surface of the fluid without circular waves 
dancing on its surface. Even a basin of water on the camera 
showed that its surface was never still. With such vibration 
it was impossible to make negatives of fine lines without filling 
them up, and still the workmen never thought of vibration 
until their attention was called to it. As a temporary cure, 
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three spiral steel springs were put under the camera stand, 
one under a cross-piece at the back and the other two under 
the stout front legs, and an improvement was found in the 
negatives immediately. In these days of ponderous motor- 
trucks speeding through the streets there is no building free 
from vibration, and if this is not taken up before reaching 
the camera the photoengraver can not make proper negatives, 
particularly of fine linework. 


Photoengravers Make Drawings Fit to Print. 


The following paragraph, attributed to William M. Ivins, 
curator of prints at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, was forwarded to this department for an opinion: “The 
photoengraver is incapable of ‘jacking up’ his drawing or 
‘making it,’ in short, as was the case in the old days. The 
most the photoengraver can do is not to spoil a drawing. He 
can’t help it or make it something other and better than when 
it left the artist’s hand.” 

These misstatements might do artist photoengravers an 
injustice if they received circulation without correction. Who- 
ever is responsible for them is evidently unacquainted with 
photoengravers’ skill in making artist’s “copy” fit to print. 
In the first place, if it were not for the great reduction given 
the artist’s work by the photoengraver it would never be 
printed. But for the camera, miniaturists would be required 
to make drawings to meet publishers’ demands for limited 
space. Then again, the photoengraver saves the artist’s work 
by softening its harshness and giving contrast and_bril- 
liancy to its flatness when required. In color-block making 
the photoengraver will, from the artist’s drawing in monotone, 
make a thing of beauty in two, three, or more colors. The 
facts are that even Timothy Cole, the greatest wood-engraver 
living, would require long training before he could learn the 
technique of the up-to-date finisher of photoengravings. 


Copper Door-Plates. 


J. H. B., San Francisco, writes: “Our engravers recently 
made some advertisements for us that were etched in copper. 
When they were inked to print from they looked so beautiful — 
black letters on the rich golden ground of the bright copper 
— it occurred to me that most artistic door-plates could be 
made in that manner if there was some way to prevent the 
ink from coming off and the copper from tarnishing when 
exposed to the weather out of doors. Brass signs engraved and 
filled in with black I know are common. What I want is a 
sign that will not have to be polished every morning and in 
which the letters will stand out black with a golden back- 
ground.” 

Answer.— The making of copper and brass name-plates 
such as are used on machinery has become an engraving 
business in itself. They are, as you describe, bright letters on 
a black ground because that is the easy way to manufacture 
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them. Your photoengraver can etch your door-plates as he 
would any relief etching on copper; brighten them up with the 
solution he uses to remove “scum,” then wash and dry quickly. 
Flow with a golden lacquer, same as used for brass bedsteads, 
whirl and dry over heat. Scrub off the enamel with flat 
charcoal and roll up the tops of the letters with good black 
asphalt varnish, then bake over heat and he will give you a 
door-plate that will withstand any weather and require no 
cleaning. The roller used for the asphalt varnish can be 
immediately cleaned off with turpentine or benzine. 


Etching Solids Gray. 


“Newspaper Etcher,” Boston, can not get solid blacks in 
line etching without the acid getting through and graying 
the solids. He blames the trouble on the etching ink and the 
dragon’s-blood. 

Answer.— If he will substitute a sheet of clean plate glass 
for the zinc plate and roll it up with ink, using the leather 
roller just the number of times he does when rolling the zinc, 
then hold the plate glass up to the light and examine it 
with his small magnifier, he will not be so surprised that the 
acid gets through between all the isolated grains of ink he 
finds there. If he thinks the dragon’s-blood will fill all the 
holes between the ink grains, let him powder it and brush it 
clean just as he does the zinc plate and again examine it with 
the magnifier. He will still find minute holes where the acid 
can get through. By carefully heating the plate glass on both 
sides he can, without cracking it, incorporate the powder in 
the ink, and still some tiny holes will be left for the acid to get 
through. If after using the leather roller to cover the glass 
with a delicate layer of ink he will roll the glass with a smooth 
composition roller many times, he will find that this will 
flatten out the grains of ink left by the leather roller and leave 
a film of ink so homogeneous that when charged with a resin 
powder, acid can not get through. This trouble is more fre- 
quent during cold weather, or when the etching ink is used too 
stiff. It can be corrected largely by adding a few drops of 
linseed, palm or other oil to the ink and having the plate 
quite warm during the rolling up with ink. For the best 
etched linework the use of a leather followed by a composition 
roller is quite essential to get a perfect coating of ink. 


Art Training in the Allied Printing-Trades. 


Leaders in what may be termed the industrial art trades in 
this country are awakening to the fact that unless our appren- 
tices receive an art training we will be distanced in the great 
race for trade that is coming. THE INLAND PRINTER has 
advocated art training in the allied printing-trades during the 
past quarter century and has been the schoolmaster for these 
trades. We have now reached a period where we must adopt 
foreign methods and improve them, as we are sure to do once 
we begin. Dr. James P. Haney says that England is covered 
with a network of industrial art schools, some forty in all. 
These are affiliated with the Royal College of Art at South 
Kensington. Paris has a dozen craft schools, headed by the 
great institute of design named after Barnard Palissy. The 
schools of Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic, Elberfeld, Zurich, were 
famous. Joseph Pennell calls attention to the two London 
county council schools and the St. Bride’s Institute for 
Printers. In Paris there is the Ecole du Livre, and he says the 
best equipped is the Graphic School at Leipsic, adding, ‘‘We 
must have such a school now or fail as an artistic nation.” He 
also commends the Ohio Mechanic’s Institute but deplores its 
lack of students. This movement can best be started by the 
unions in the allied printing-trades. The matter should be 
taken up by them and when their committees have formulated 
plans they should be presented to the local boards of education, 
which they will find ready to help. This department has been 
calling attention to the necessity for all processwork apprentices 
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to learn at least to draw. Training the eye and hand to 
accuracy should be required so that the youth may be a com- 
petent journeyman in any of the graphic arts. 


Drawing Studied at Home. 


“Engraver,’”’ Montreal, writes: ‘‘I ama finisher and appre- 
ciate your advice to photoengravers, at least in my line, to 
study drawing if we wish to be ‘top-notchers’ in our art. I 
have always had a liking for sketching and want your advice 
as to a good book or books, not too technical, from which I 
could get some ideas for home study. An immediate reply 
will oblige.” 

Answer.— ‘The Human Figure,” by John H. Vanderpool, 
published by The Inland Printer Company, is the most prac- 
tical book you can find for what its title indicates. It is a 
standard work used in most of the art schools. The late Mr. 
Vanderpool taught drawing for thirty years, his specialty 
being the human figure, of which subject he was acknowledged 
to be one of the world’s masters. Many of the successful 
draftsmen in this country are indebted to him for the in- 
struction, the most important features of which are contained 
in this volume which remains his monument. The work has 
fifty-four full-page illustrations besides three hundred and 
thirty marginal sketches. To learn something of how line- 
drawings are made, Leon Barritt’s ‘How to Draw,” published 
by Harper & Brothers, is a valuable book. Write the pub- 
lishers or The Inland Printer Company for the price. 


Solvents Used by Photoengravers. 


Photoengravers should know the following facts regarding 
the volatile solvents they use. They are taken from notes by 
James Graham in the British Journal of Photography: 

For removing shellac, or spirit varnish, from negatives or 
anything else, use a mixture of wood-alcohol and naphtha. 
This should also be a valuable detergent for cleaning hardened 
accumulations of ink from old engravings. 

Turpentine is a good solvent for fats and resins. It exerts 
a drying action on linseed and other drying-oils. It is oxidized 
by keeping in stock, particularly if exposed to the action 
of light. 

Solvent naphtha is distilled from coal-tar. It is the best 
substitute for turpentine. It leaves no grease on evaporation, 
and is used chiefly as a solvent for rubber. 

Benzol is also distilled from coal-tar. Sometimes called 
“benzene” to distinguish it from “‘benzine,”’ which is distilled 
from petroleum. Benzol is more volatile than solvent 
naphtha, but otherwise has the same properties. 

Xylol and cumol, used as ink solvents in rotary photo- 
gravure, are both obtained from solvent naphtha by redistil- 
lation and are consequently more expensive. Cumol is used 
in the preparation of sensitive asphalt for photoengraving. 
Sulphur is added to a solution of asphalt in cumol, and the 
mixture is heated to about 135° C., when the sulphur combines 
with the asphalt, making it more sensitive to light. 

Halle’s solvent is, perhaps, the best solvent for celluloid. 
It consists of two parts of amyl acetate, two parts of acetone 
and one part of benzol or solvent naphtha. It dissolves 
celluloid rapidly and gives a tough film when the solution is 
used as a varnish. 





DID THEY STRAIGHTEN THE LINE? 


An Irish drill-sergeant was putting a lot of green recruits 
through the different movements. He gave them “ Right 
Dress!” Try as he would, he couldn’t get a straight line. 
Finally, in exasperation, he shouted: 

“What’s the matter wid yez? Can’t ye line up? That 
line is as crooked as a corkscrew. All of yez fall out and take 


a look at it.”—Judge. 


























RESULI OF THE 


LETTER-AEAD CONTEST 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 


Vala !aaas®)| HE competition in the com- 
"i nee 
position of a letter-head, 
announced in the January 
number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER following a sug- 
gestion by T. L. Turner, 
manager of the Belzoni 
(Miss.) Banner, who gives 
a first prize of $5 and a 
second prize of one year’s subscription to this 
magazine for the best designs for the letter-head 
of the Banner, closed on February 1. In spite of 
the fact that but two prizes were offered, and 
those small in amount, 114 designs were submitted 
by almost as many compositors, a fact in which 
we take great pride, as it indicates the progressive 
character of compositors in general and the popu- 
larity of THE INLAND PRINTER and its contests. 

Each of the six judges was instructed to select 
from the 114 specimens the ten which he con- 
sidered the best in order. First place by a judge 
entitled a specimen to ten points, second place to 
nine points, etc. Thirty-three of the 114 speci- 
mens were considered by the six judges, some 
awarding a place to a design which others did not 
consider. This fact does not merely indicate a 
variety of taste, but that one judge would consider 
a fault more serious than another. The judges with 
their selections according to their numbers follow: 

J. Glenn Holman, foreman, Buckley, Dement & 
Co., Chicago, Illinois: 1— No. 16; 2— No. 11; 
3—No. 2;4—No. 79; 5 — No. 97; 6 — No. 27; 
7 — No. 57;8 — No. 80; 9 — No. 21; 10 — No. 7. 

F, J. Trezise, general manager, Bert L. White 
Printing Company, Chicago, Illinois: 1 — No. 20; 
2— No. 79; 3 — No. 16; 4— No. 3; 5 — No. 22; 
6— No. 17; 7 — No. 4; 8 — No. 62; 9 — No. 82; 
10 — No. 12. 

T. L. Turner, manager, Belzoni Banner, Belzoni, 
Mississippi: 1— No. 10; 2— No. 27; 3 — No. 
13; 4— No; 80; 5 — No. 6; O—No. 16; 7— 
No. 14; 8— No. 24; 9 — No. 11; 10 — No. 111. 

Samuel A. Bartels, Fred Klein Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, a writer for The Printing Art and a 
prize-winner in several typographic contests: 1 — 
No. 16; 2—No. 5; 3—No. 42; 4— No. 15; 
5 — No. 61; 6 — No. 14; 7 — No. 62; 8 — No. 19; 
9 — No. 6; 10 — No. 59. 

Harry Hillman, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER: 
1 — No. 16; 2 — No. 17; 3 — No. 2; 4 — No. 34; 
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B. W. RADCLIFFE 
D. M. BENTON 


5 — No. 4; 6— No. 7; 7 — No. 22; 8— No. 80; 
9 — No. 6; 10o— No. 108. 

J. L. Frazier, associate editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER: 1—No. 2; 2—No. 3; 3—No. 16; 
4—No. 5;5—No. 22;6— No. 20; 7 — No. 79; 
8 — No. 13; 9 — No. 17; 1o— No. 4. 

Macon, Georgia, and the Burke Printing Com- 
pany of that place came out with flying colors. 
B. W. Radcliffe, of the Burke composing-room, 
won the first prize in a walk. Every one of the 
six judges gave his entry, No. 16, a place. Three 
judges placed it first, two awarded it third and the 
remaining judge located it in sixth place. This 
gave the design a total of fifty-one points. The 
big lead which Mr. Radcliffe had is best indicated 
by the fact that his nearest rival, D. M. Benton, 
his coworker and the winner of the second prize, 
scored but twenty-six points, only three judges 
selecting his design, No. 2, among the first ten. 
One of the judges gave it first place and the other 
two placed it third. 

The first ten positions of honor were shared by 
twelve compositors and, because of ties for fourth, 
seventh and eighth places, by sixteen designs 
as follows: 








Rank NAME ADDRESS Vo.| Points 





B. W. Radcliffe 
D. M. Benton 


I Macon, Ga. ...... 

2 2 
3 | B. W. Radcliffe 

4 


Dageon, Ga. ...... 
Macon, Ga. ..... 
Charleston, Ill. .. 
Macon, Ga. ..... 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pasadena, Cal.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa... . 
Baltimore, Md. ... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
New Orleans, La.. 
Tacoma, Wash. ... 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
Allentown, Pa 


(Ben Wiley 

)D. M. Benton 
Charles R. Jaynes... 
\ kacker C. Graver... 
Arthur C. Gruver ... 
E. A. Burns 

[Ralph ue 
Milton E. Dill 
Sean Trust 
George J. Wetzel ... 

\H. S. Blackburn 
Simon Trust 

1o | Stuart R. Follweiler . 

















The names of all the contestants appear on the 
following page, along with the numbers given their 
designs, and those interested may determine there- 
from whether or not they scored points if their 
names do not appear among the first twelve. A 
number of the leading specimens with their num- 
bers are reproduced on the final pages of this 
insert so that our readers may compare them for 
their own satisfaction. Some leading designs could 
not be reproduced on account of colors used; and 
several which did not score points are shown in 
order that we may give variety to the showing. 
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THOSE WHO PARTICIPATED 


15 Akehurst, Harry H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
48 Archer, Edward, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2 Benton, D. M., Macon, Ga. 

3 Benton, D. M., Macon, Ga. 

6 Blackburn, H. S., Tacoma, Wash. 
103 Burkhardt, Walter J., Allentown, Pa. 
104 Burkhardt, Walter J., Allentown, Pa. 

53 Burlingham, C. T., Providence, R. I. 
54 Burlingham, C. T., Providence, R. I. 
9 Burmester, William, Allentown, Pa. 
5 Burmester, William, Allentown, Pa. 
6 Burmester, William, Allentown, Pa. 
8 Burmester, William, Allentown, Pa. 
27 Burns, E. A., Pasadena, Cal. 
57 Burns, E. A., Pasadena, Cal. 
58 Burns, E. A., Pasadena, Cal. 
63 Cowan, Arthur J., Geneva, New York. 
34 Dean, J. A., Macon, Ga. 
64 De Phillips, Adam, Cleveland, Ohio. 
4 Dill, Milton E., Baltimore, Md. 


51 Fisher, John J., Chelsea, Mass. 

50 Fisher, John J., Chelsea, Mass. 

49 Fisher, John J., Chelsea, Mass. 

42 Follweiler, Stuart R., Allentown, Pa. 
41 Follweiler, Stuart R., Allentown, Pa. 
40 Follweiler, Stuart R., Allentown, Pa. 
39 ©6Follweiler, Stuart R., Allentown, Pa. 
111 Fries, Louis F., Baltimore, Md. 

84 Gammar, R. M., Truro, Nova Scotia. 
85 Gammar, R. M., Truro, Nova Scotia. 
89 Gimbel, Frank D., Cleveland, Ohio. 
86 Glanville, William P., Chattanooga, Pa. 
43 Glickman, Hyman, Allentown, Pa. 
44 Glickman, Hyman, Allentown, Pa. 

18 Gruver, Arthur C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
23 Gruver, Arthur C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
21 Gruver, Arthur C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
24 Gruver, Arthur C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
25 Gruver, Arthur C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
19 Gruver, Arthur C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
22 Gruver, Arthur C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
20 Gruver, Arthur C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


26 Hamon, George A., Kitchener, Ont. 
92 Hendricks, James L., Valdosta, Ga. 
ot Hendricks, James L., Valdosta, Ga. 
04 Hendricks, James L., Valdosta, Ga. 
93 Hendricks, James L., Valdosta, Ga. 
60 Hillis, Horace I., Medford, Mass. 
1 Hixson, Ray W., Allentown, Pa. 
107 Hixson, Ray W., Allentown, Pa. 
95 Holman, Charles F., Allentown, Pa. 


17 Jaynes, Charles R., Jacksonville, Fla. 
29 Jones, H. M., Coleman, Texas. 

28 Jones, H. M., Coleman, Texas. 

88 Jones, J. C., Mounds, Okla. 


31 Kehnel, Paul E., Allentown, Pa. 
30 Kehnel, Paul E., Allentown, Pa. 


Kessler, Fred, Princeton, Mo. 
Krauss, Russell S., Allentown, Pa. 
Krauss, Russell S., Allentown, Pa. 
Kremser, Norman J., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Krieger, Henry A., Hartford, Conn. 
Kysela, Edward F., Sapulpa, Okla. 
Kysela, Edward F., Sapulpa, Okla. 
Kysela, Edward F., Sapulpa, Okla. 
Kysela, Edward F., Sapulpa, Okla. 
Kysela, Edward F., Sapulpa, Okla. 
Kysela, Edward F., Sapulpa, Okla. 
Kysela, Edward F., Sapulpa, Okla. 
Lester, D. J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Macwha, A. E., Newburyport, Mass. 
McGinniss, M. A., Charlotte, N. C. 
McIntosh, Claude, Charlotte, N. C. 
McKnight, M., Lakewood, Ohio. 
McWilliam, H., Westwood, N. J. 
Miers, C. Garrett, Allentown, Pa. 
Miers, C. Garrett, Allentown, Pa. 
Montemurro, Victor, New York city. 
Nations, H. M., Baxter Springs, Kan. 
O’Brien, Harry O., Anaconda, Mont. 
Radcliffe, B. W., Macon, Ga. 
Radcliffe, B. W., Macon, Ga. 
Radcliffe, B. W., Macon, Ga. 
Radcliffe, B. W., Macon, Ga. 

Sahlin, Emil G., East Aurora, New York. 
Starnes, Oscar H., Charlotte, N. C. 
Stephens, E. R., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Sternberg, W. D., Hartford, Conn. 
Sternberg, W. D., Hartford, Conn. 
Suttis, Brenton, Truro, Nova Scotia. 
Teate, James A., Charlotte, N. C. 
Townsend, David, Argenta, Ark. 
Townsend, E. J., Calgary, Alta. 
Townsend, E. J., Calgary, Alta. 
Trust, Ralph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Trust, Simon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Trust, Simon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Trust, Ralph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wetzel, George J., New Orleans, La. 
Wiley, Ben, Charleston, IIl. 
Wrencher, Lemuel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Zellner, Edward M., Mankato, Minn. 
Zimmerman, Royce G., Allentown, Pa. 
Zimmerman, Royce G., Allentown, Pa. 
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No. 22. Tied for Fourth Place. By Arthur C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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No. 5. Tied for Fourth Place. By Ben Wiley, Charleston, Illinois. 
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No. 13—Tied for Seventh Place. By Simon Trust, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Leaf ornament and background of 
press ornament in light brown, type and rules in deep blue on white stock. 
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No. 80—By B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. Type in gray; the ornament in vermilion. 
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No. 97—By Edward F. Kysela, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 

















bat Hrt Means to Me 


FEEL within an impulse, 
perhaps that divine im- 
pulse which has moved all 
races, in all ages and in all 
climes, to record in endur- 
ing form the emotions that 
stir within. (.I may model 
these emotions in clay, 

mS carve them in wood, hew 
them in stone, or forge them in steel; I may weave 
them in textiles, paint them on canvas or voice 
them in song; but whichever I do I must harken 
always to the song of the lark and the melody of 
the forest and stream and respond to the color of 
the rose and the structure of the lily, so that my 
creation may be in accord with God’s laws and 
the universal laws of order, perfect fitness and 

harmony. «. Moreover, I must make my creation 

‘good and honest and true, so that it may be a 

credit to me and live after I am dead, revealing 
to others something of the pleasure which I found 
in its making. (.Then will my creation be art 

whether I be poet or painter, blacksmith or cob- 
bler, for I shall have labored honestly and lovingly 
in the realization of an ideal. 


e:9 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 


These discussions and the examples will be 
By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


The Fallacy of Overornamentation. 

Ornamentation as applied to display composition is a 
stumbling-block that causes many hard-working and ambitious 
compositors to fail in their efforts to produce results, both as 
regards the time required to accomplish the work and the 
quality of the product. Likewise, it saps the profits of the 
boss to a greater extent than he would like if he but realized 
the amount of time spent by his compositors in building up 
elaborate decorative schemes with rules and ornamental devices 
as unattractive as they are uncalled for and expensive. 

In view of the steadily in- 


Obviously, employing printers are interested in the best 
methods for saving time; and one of the best ways of saving time 
in the composing-room is by insisting that their employees 
adhere to plain and simple styles of composition. In doing 
that they not only serve their own best interests but influence 
the compositors toward better standards, to the uplift of the 
trade in general. 

To the compositor himself, ornamentation is a most delicate 
problem; and it counts for most toward the enrichment of 
type display as its use is diminished. In fact, the entire 

absence of ornaments — and, 





creasing cost of printing, it is 


perhaps, rules —is preferable 





indeed fortunate, though not 


in most work. Difficult com- 





fully realized as yet, that in the 
composing-room the best work 
is the most quickly done, because 
it is the simplest. Employers 
desirous of reducing their costs 
might do well to forget their 
machines, books, time systems 
and cost systems for a time and 
look into the character of com- 
position they are getting from 
their composing-rooms, and 
consider the opportunity for 
reducing cost of composition 
afforded by insisting on the 
maintenance of a simple style 
of display. It is not too broad 
an assertion to state that in 
the majority of printing- plants, 
even in this enlightened period, 
a great saving of time and 
money can be accomplished by 
the elimination of superfluous 
ornamentation in display com- 
position. 

Improvements in composing- 
room equipment, particularly 
as regards the point and lining 
systems in type, had for their 
main object the saving of time 


tion of material. 





SIMPLICITY 
IN TYPES 


ROBABLY as educative influences 
P prevail we shall see less of the jobs 

apparently intended to act as an 
office specimen book of types, 
more of a true discrimination in selec- 
If the number and 
variety of faces utilized conduced to the 
effectiveness of a job, much of the work 
current would rank as exceedingly suc- 
cessful, for it would seem to require no 
little self-denial on the part of many 
compositors to limit their display to as 
few series as possible; and yet it is in 
this limitation that success lies, for then 
there is every opportunity to provide 
clear, readable announcements, free from 

the merely accessory in ornament. 


F 


The Working Men’s College 
Melbourne 


binations of rules, borders and 
ornamental devices overbalance 
the effectiveness of type display 
and subordinate by their prom- 
inence the type-matter, the 
vehicle for conveying the infor- 
mation which required that 
the printing be done. White 
space, one of the most valuable 
aids to display, all too often 
tempts the unthinking com- 
positor to insert therein some 
incongruous rule or ornamental 
design, thereby, and at a single 
stroke, sounding the death- 
knell of an otherwise handsome 
and effective production. 

It is not, therefore, simply 
with the pleasing appearance 
of printing that we are con- 
cerned, however important that 
is. There are the features of 
advertising effectiveness, legi- 
bility and kindred advantages, 
all of which are weakened by 
an overornamental treatment. 
Concentration on type-matter, 
which is essential to publicity 
effectiveness in display printing, 


and 











and labor. It is unfortunate, 





is impossible when designs are 











indeed, in view of the possibili- 





so filled with or dominated by 





ties opened up by such improve- 

ments, that the time saved thereby is all too often wasted in 
trying to make a job appear fancy. The waste of time is not 
altogether confined to the time consumed in setting the job 
either, for complex ruled-panel designs require at least fifty 
per cent more time for make-ready; and, with the newest of 
tules, it is impossible to satisfactorily bring up the corners, 
causing imperfect joints that mar the appearance of the work. 

6-5 


rules and ornaments that the 
type blends in a monotone haze or is subordinated and outdone 
by the surrounding decoration. 

The observations made above came to mind upon looking 
over the cover-design for the Arizona Bulletin, which is repro- 
duced on the next page (Fig. 1). Undoubtedly the compositor 
tried; no man would go to so much trouble unless he was 
ambitious. Ambition in that direction without guidance or 
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inherent good taste, however, is dangerous. This is an extreme 
example, of course, but it is by no means an isolated one. 
We doubt whether this compositor ever compared complex 
arrangements such as this with designs of like character simply 
treated. If he did, manifestly he does not have the taste to 
discriminate, and he therefore requires guidance. 

It is discouraging, to say the least, to have such specimens 
sent us after all these years in which we have been preaching 
the doctrine of simplicity. Compositors who handle their 
work after this fashion do not think of type as something to 
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be read with ease that comprehension may be clear. Assuredly, 
it is not a page that either invites reading or is easy to read. 
The name of the paper fortunately stands out quite well 
because it was placed at the extreme top, away from the haze 
of rulework, which blends so perfectly with and dominates 
so effectively the smaller matter below that at first glance, at 
least, the latter is scarcely noticeable. Right here is a lesson 
in display and contrast. 

A comparison of his laborious, time-consuming effort with 
the same copy and illustrations handled according to present- 
day simple standards, and in a fraction of the time, should 
prove illuminating to him as well as others who have not yet 
seen the light. 

Not a few compositors have a fondness for geometric 
squares and keep them convenient for use on every possible 
occasion. Now, we are not going to say that geometric squares 
are absolutely useless, for once in a very long time one or two 
of them may serve to add a touch of “color,” so to speak, and 
thereby overcome a tendency toward severity. As corner- 
pieces in borders, geometric squares may sometimes supply a 
variation from the complete rule border; and, when used with 
single rules, they make it possible to avoid the bad effect 
apparent when corners do not join well, as it is not expected 
that the squares should join perfectly with the rules. Used to 
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excess, however, they are decidedly harmful. While the rule 
decoration on the cover-design of the Arizona Bulletin com- 
pletely dominates the type, the effect of the geometric squares 
so lavishly employed in the Tiffany advertisement (Fig. 2) is 
not the same, but they have another influence, probably as 
harmful, aside from the displeasing appearance so many create. 
Because of the spotty character given the design by their use, 
the geometric squares exert an irritating influence. They 
fairly dance before one’s eyes. That being the case, they make 
it impossible for a reader to give the type-matter the concen- 
tration necessary for clear comprehension. 

A comparison of the time required to set this advertise- 
ment — for inserting and justifying those geometric squares, 
and for selecting, placing and justifying the unnecessary rules 
inside the border — and for handling the same copy in a simple 
style in accordance with the best of present-day standards 
would reveal a frightful waste of time. 

We could go on citing instances wherein overornamentation 
has at the same time spoiled the work and cost valuable time, as 
one drawer in the writer’s desk contains hundreds of examples, 
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but space permits of only one more, the letter-head for the 
Banner Publishing Company (Fig. 3). This design was sub- 
mitted in the contest just closed, and it is representative of a 
style of printing in great vogue among compositors fifteen 
years ago. We state ‘‘among compositors” for we have grave 
doubts as to whether the buyers of printing even then appre- 
ciated the skilful workmanship required to make such designs 
“lift.” It reminds the writer of a letter-head similarly handled 
by him about that time which required two days of sweating 
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to get it printed. By no means the least difficult part of 
producing this heading was to register the six-point rule which 
is printed in gray inside the broken panel formed of one-point 
rules. With twelve simple treatments of this same copy shown 
in the two-color insert preceding this department for purposes 
of comparison, we doubt the necessity of further emphasizing 
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serves the uniform spacing of the lines. (5) The late Theodore 
L. De Vinne chose the so-called ‘bad’ division of a word in 
preference to bad spacing (see narrow measures in back 
numbers of Century Magazine). 

“Kindly express your view. It will be appreciated as an 
expert and friendly opinion.” 





T.L. TURNER 





WwW. L. TONEY 
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Belzoni, 


MISSISCIPPE 


FIG. 3. 


the fact that the best is also the most quickly done, and that 
elaborate rule and ornamental designs add nothing but cost 
to printing. By all means, be simple. 


The Greater of Two Evils. 


The editor of this department recently received an inter- 
esting letter from a reader in New York city concerning the 
handling of a small block of type-matter in two ways, both 
unavoidably bad. He has kindly furnished us with proofs of 
the two settings, and, since we feel that these, together with 
his letter and our reply, bring up an interesting point, dis- 
cussion of which may prove helpful to all our readers, they are 
reproduced herewith (Figs. 4 and 5) along with the letters 
referred to. The subscriber wrote as follows: 

“The compositor set the line in the above both ways and 
chose the divided word as the least offensive, for the following 
reasons: (1) A condensed letter noticeably letter-spaced is a 


If you are a reader of If you are a reader of 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


you are probably a- 
ware of the fact that 
it has a special appeal 


Each 


to the inventor. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


you are probably 
aware of the fact that 
it has a special appeal 


Each 


to the inventor. 


issue contains a de- 
FIG. 5. 


issue contains a de- 
FI. 4. 


contradiction and is taboo in good work. (2) The word 
‘aware,’ divided on the ‘a,’ is perfect syllabification. (3) 
Dividing on the ‘a’ which leaves it in juxtaposition to the 
preceding words, and carrying over the major portion of the 
word, is much to be preferred to the carrying over of ‘ed,’ 
‘ing,’ etc., which is often seen. (4) Dividing on the ‘a’ pre- 


Our reply to the reader, somewhat polished from a dictated 
letter, was approximately as follows: 

“In the first example you have ended the line (the first 
below the displayed word ‘American’) with the first syllable 
of the word ‘aware,’ the single letter ‘a,’ while in the second 
example, evidently in order to avoid the single-letter syllable 
at the end, the line is letter-spaced, and the first syllable carried 
over to the second line. 

“You state that you chose the arrangement in which the 
single-letter syllable ends the line in preference to the other, 
citing as your reason the fact that a condensed letter noticeably 
letter-spaced is taboo, and justifying your decision by stat- 
ing that the letter ‘a’ is perfect syllabification. 

“There is no question but that the syllable ‘a’ is perfect 
syllabification, but, to the eye of this writer, you chose the 
greater of two evils in handling the line as you did, as, however 
noticeable and displeasing the widely spaced line is to this 
writer, it does not appear so displeasing as the ending of a line 
with the single-letter syllable standing so far from the pre- 
ceding word. 

“We do not agree with you in your statement that dividing 
on the ‘a’ and carrying over the major portion of the word is 
much to be preferred to carrying over of syllables ‘ed’ and 
‘ing.’ In the first instance, the carrying over of the syllables 
‘ed’ and ‘ing’ does not result in nearly so bad an appearance 
as ending the line with the single-letter syllable ‘a’. There is 
little difference, also, from the standpoints of pronunciation 
and clear reading — the ‘ing’ is just as good a syllable to carry 
over from those standpoints as to end the line with ‘a,’ although 
the syllable ‘ed’ is a bad one to carry over, because it will more 
often cause improper pronunciation, thereby affecting com- 
prehension to a certain extent. 

“You quote Theodore L. De Vinne as choosing the bad 
division in preference to the bad spacing. There are all kinds 
and varieties of bad divisions and all kinds and degrees of bad 
spacing, and we do not believe it is justifiable to take a broad 
statement and apply it to any one particular case. There are 
exceptions to all rules. Even so, the spacing between words 
is practically uniform in both instances, but word-spacing is 
quite too wide considering the condensed shape of the type.” 

We would be glad to hear from any of our readers who are 
inclined to coincide with the gentleman who brought these 
two examples to our attention. 
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The illustration above is reprinted from the January 15 issue of the Ben Franklin 
Witness, organ of The Franklin Typothete of Cincinnati, Ohio. The specimens 
are the product of various printing concerns, and represent a codperative effort 
which is worthy of emulation. The title which appeared beneath read as fol- 
lows: “The Product of The Franklin Typothete Membership is Unexcelled.” 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be 
marked “For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 


of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


Epwin H. Srvart, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The booklet, “Dropping the Pilot,” is 
satisfactory in every way — a most unusual piece 
of bank advertising literature. Printer and 
writer both deserve praise for its production. 

Cuartes F, SKELLy, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— 
Typography and display on all the specimens of 
your latest large collection are neat and sensible. 
The pressman has supplemented your good work 
by excellent printing. We can suggest no changes 
certain to result in improvement. 

Jor W. SHort, Ottawa, Ontario.— Specimens 
of the work of The Mortimer Company continue 
to appeal to us on account of the uniform excel- 
lence of design, typography and printing. We 
are powerless to suggest improvements in work 
that is already as near perfection as 
it is possible to make it. 

Joun Henry Nasu, San Francisco, 
California. —‘“‘A Canticle of Praise” 
is a handsome piece of printing, typog- 
raphy, design and paper together 
forming a happy interpretation of 
the copy. We regret that we can not 
give a satisfactory reproduction of 
this excellent piece for the benefit of 
our readers. 

The Commercial Art, organ of the 
Commercial Artists’ Association of the 
Bay Cities, San Francisco, California, 
formerly issued in folder form, took 
on a new dress with the January issue, 
when it was issued in the form of a 
booklet with a delightfully distinctive 
and attractive cover. The style of 
lettering employed on this cover is so 
unusual, as is also the general make-up 
of the design, that we are reproducing 
it on this page for the suggestion 
value it has for our other readers. 

Dawson & HENDERSON, Traverse 
City, Michigan.— Your letter-head is 
quite unusual, owing to the use of 
your trade-mark as the central feature; 
and the color combination adds fur- 
ther to the effectiveness of the design. 
The trade-mark design could well 
have been a trifle larger, as your 
firm-name therein is a little too weak. 

L. A. Braverman, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.— Typography is de- 
lightfully pleasing and legible to a 
high degree in all the specimens you 
have sent us. The folders on adver- 
tising are as interesting and informa- 
tive in text as you have attractively 
presented them in type. We are 
keen admirers of your style and hope 
to see more work done like it. 

WituraM F. Fett Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.— The booklet 
for the “Victory Dinner of the Poor 
Richard Club” is a handsome piece 

of printing. Beautiful paper supple- 
mented by tasteful and legible typog- 


raphy produces an effect which is decidedly 
pleasing to the eye. The cover-design, printed 
in black and gold, is one of the most attractive 
we have seen in some months. We regret our 
inability to reproduce it satisfactorily. 

GeorcE I. Smitu, Dolgeville, New York.— 
Copy for your January blotter is quite clever. 
While typography is neat, and the general 
arrangement good, an improved appearance 
would result if the various panels formed by 
rules and borders were completed. By that we 
mean rules should be made to join the rules 
which with them form panels instead of allowing 
gaps of space to appear between. Your personal 
greeting-card is neat and pleasing in its general 
appearance. The colors chosen are satisfactory. 


Commercia Art 


Januar 1919 


tke COMMERCIAL ARTIST'S 


| | ASSOCIATION of the BAY CITIES 
|. ____SAN FRANCISCO 


| \volume one ___ number one, 


Unusual treatment of cover-design for publication devoted to interests of 
an artists’ association. The lettering was in black, paneling in a light tint 
of gray-green, which was also employed for printing panel background over 
which illustration was printed in black, yellow and blue. White ripple-finish 
stock was used. The design was drawn by Reginald B. Meller. San Francisco, 
California, specimens of whose work have been shown in past issues. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


ZELLERBACH Paper Company, San Francisco, 
California.— The broadside sent your friends and 
customers during the holiday season along with 
your Christmas greeting, a tribute to the boys in 
khaki and blue who answered freedom’s call, copy 
for which was made up largely of quotations from 
speeches of President Wilson, is decidedly hand- 
some, like all the work of John Henry Nash, the 
printer, The greeting itself is also beautiful. 

The Waverly Democrat, Waverly, Iowa.— 
“White Hogs of Quality” is handled in a manner 
in every way satisfactory for the purpose. The 
average live stock, sale catalogue is a poor 
specimen of printing, but in this one you have 
produced a refreshing change from the average. 
Presswork on the half-tone illustrations is very 
good indeed. The type-lines in top 
and bottom groups of the cover- 
design are crowded too closely. 

Harry E. MILiiken, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. — The Christmas- 
greeting cards designed and printed 
by students under your direction at 
the Worcester Boys’ Trade School are 
all very good and reflect considerable 
credit upon the instructor as well as 
the students. In several instances 
the illustrative cuts were in outline 
only and printed in one color only, 
but the students tastefully painted 
colors in these by hand, thereby add- 
ing much to the pleasing appearance 
of the cards. 

MCALLISTER-STEVENS-WALLIS, IN- 
CORPORATED, Salt Lake City, Utah.— 
The six-page folder, on the title-page 
of which an illustration of the building 
where your office-rooms are located 
appears, is a good one from both 
printing and publicity standpoints. 
The quality of your wérk as indicated 
by reproductions on the three inside 
pages and on one of the outside 
pages is of a high standard, and the 
comprehensiveness of your service is 
admirably illustrated by the examples 
shown in the folder. 

Wi11AM B. HANsForp, Somerset, 
Kentucky.— Specimens of your work 
done with Publicity Gothic are inter- 
esting because of the “smashing” 
effect created. You have generally 
employed that distinctive letter amid 
harmonious surroundings on work 
where it was permissible, and to get 
effect. We have no suggestions to 
make concerning the designs, although 
where you have used red you selected 
too deep a red. Improvement would 
have resulted had you used a red 
inclining somewhat toward orange as 
it would then harmonize more nearly 
with the other colors and would also 
brighten up the designs more satis- 
factorily. Vermilion is a good choice. 
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B. E. CRANE, Jerome, Arizona.—The title-page 
for the Arizona Bulletin, Volume 1, Number 15, is 
complicated, bizarre, uninviting, unattractive and 
illegible, and it represents a waste of time and 
money. It is discouraging, to say the least, to 
advocate simplicity in type-design and compo- 
sition, and then receive a specimen in which 
the type-matter is literally buried in a maze of 
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Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by 
Mark Harvey Liddell, printed beautifully from 
an old-style Caslon on hand-made paper having 
deckled edges. The style of typography, general 
format and the wide margins are indeed sugges- 
tive of the printing of Shakespeare’s time. 

C. J. Park, Oneida, New York.— The blotters 
should prove productive in developing business 










Novel and interesting treatment of an announcement printed on a blotter. The lettering and darker outline portions of the illustration were printed 
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the calendars for the various months, you have 
set the poem, ‘They Lie in France Where Lilies 
Bloom,” in the form of a cross, printing the type 
of the poem over a cross formed of geometric 
square border units printed in a dull light blue, 
is clever indeed. The blue used for printing the 
cross of border units is a little too dark, making 
it difficult to read the small type of the poem 









in black; background for signature at bottom and aprons in a middle-value gray-yellow, having a green hue and similar to olive; outlines of shirts in a 


intricate rule arrangements. ‘The simplest way 
is best”— and that means a minimum of rules 
and decorative features. The type is the thing; 
let nothing conflict with it for attention. 

WaALTeR Micuaet, New York city.— Your 
Christmas and New Year greeting card is neatly 
composed and quite well printed. An improve- 
ment in design would result if the horseshoe 
ornament were lowered somewhat. The lower 
group composed of your name and the line 
“Farewell, John Barleycorn,” crowds the border 
too closely, and the inequality of margins 
around that group is quite displeasing. If this 
group were raised about one pica and the horse- 
shoe ornament lowered to a position 
above center of space, on ratio of 
two to three, the appearance of the 
entire design would be improved 
because of better proportion. 

THE BACHMEYER-LUTMER PREss, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.— Your blotter, 
announcing the change in your 
telephone numbers, is one of the 
most unusual presentations of that 
fact which we have ever seen. For 
that reason, as well as because of 
the excellence of the workmanship 
as a whole, it is reproduced at the 
top of this page. 

James T. TowH8tLt, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts.— Your calendar for 1919 
is decidedly unusual, the design by 
Mr. Trenholm being striking and 
attrdctive. It is the first time we 
have seen a calendar printed from 
a round design, the card then being 
cut out round at the edge of the 
design. It is reproduced not only 
for the quality of workmanship but 
also to give our readers a better 
idea of its appearance than words 
alone provide. 

E. E. GraBHORN, who operates 
The Studio Press at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has sent the editor of this 
department three unusually inter- 
esting samples of his work. Partic- 


ularly interesting and unusual is a Something entirely new in a calendar, printed in brown on heavy card stock cut out 
round to edge of design. Read review of James T. Towhill on this page. 


quaint booklet, “The Typography of 
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lighter tint of the same gray-yellow; and solids in face and arms of figures in a very light tint of yellow-orange. 


and keeping your name before buyers of printing 
in your locality. The simple type-designs are the 
best, not only from the standpoint of appearance 
but also from a publicity standpoint. Compli- 
cated rule arrangements such as you have 
constructed on one to represent the entrance to 
your office are not good publicity. “Brevity,” 
it has been said, “is the soul of wit,’’ and we 
must admit that the brief, snappy copy of these 
blotters should make those who receive them 
remember you in good humor. 

Emer H. Bracktock, Oklahoma, Oklahoma. 
— Your calendar for 1919, in a panel in the 
center of which, and inside a border formed by 
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printed over it in black, and the orange, while 
satisfactory for the outside rule border, is too 
weak for the heading of the poem, which is set in 
light-face type. 

Epwarp F. Kysera, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— 
The specimens of your jobwork done in the new 
Parsons series are quite interesting, letter-head 
and envelope for the Jennings Printing Company 
being the best of the collection. The decorative 
character of the Parsons capitals, and the fact 
that some of the capital letters are so much like 
the lower-case characters, make it unwise to set 
entire words in those characters. They look 
entirely too odd. This is a serious fault with the 
bill-head for the Jennings Printing 
Company. We do not particularly 
admire the color combinations of 
either of the letter-heads for the 
Sapulpa Typographical Union. 

THE McGReEGor- CUTLER PRINT- 
ING Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Macograms is a welcome 
addition to the list of house-organs 
regularly received at this office. 
Typographically the issue is quite 
pleasing and attractive, but, while 
the contents are now interesting, we 
believe the publication would have 
a stronger appeal with your poten- 
tial customers if you gave more 
attention to their publicity prob- 
lems. We suggest that you endeavor 
to obtain copies of Graphica from 
The Herald Press, Montreal, Que- 
bec, and The Needle from Young & 
McCallister, Incorporated, Los An- 
geles, California, and that, in so far 
as the editorial features are con- 
cerned, you model your own organ 
after them. 

GotTHAM STUDIOS, INCORPORATED, 
New York city.— Your holiday- 
greeting form, an illustration in 
which old Father Knickerbocker is 
shown mounted on a horse, and 
holding aloft a banner on which the 
words of a clever little poem are 
printed, is altogether novel. For 
the benefit of our readers, who will 
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find it interesting, and perhaps adaptable to their 
own use, we quote the poem herewith: ‘‘ Good, 
Better, Best, Never let it rest; Till the Good is 
Better and the Better Best.” Below the illustra- 
tion, as described above, the word “Greetings” 
appeared in large light script lettering, while, 
worked in with a swirl of the final “‘s,” the 
firm’s trade-mark, a black acorn with a white 
“G” inside, appeared, The form was printed in 
black on light olive-colored cover-stock. On a 
business-card for one of the repre- 
sentatives of this organization the 
figure of Father Knickerbocker is 
also prominent. 

RussELL & CocKRELL, Ama- 
rillo, Texas.— We, too, like the 
white blotter better than we would 
have liked the green, as the green 
stock is so dark that printing 
thereon would be hard to read. 
The idea of printing your holiday- 
greeting card on a size of stock to 
fit into the green panel border of 
the white blotter, tipping the 
greeting at one end to the blotter, 
was a good one. If the cards 
remained attached when received, 
the card was made to appear more 
attractive by the idea, but, unfor- 
tunately, both copies sent us had 
become torn apart in transit. It 
is seldom that paper may be 
attached to blotter stock with 
any degree of success. We believe 
the idea of combining a blotter 
with a Christmas greeting in this 
manner is unusual and new, hence 
have mentioned it especially for 
the benefit of others of our readers. 
Your presswork is not all that it 
should be, soft, cheap ink being 
largely responsible for the trouble. 

H. H. McVercu, Melbourne, 
Australia.— The various station- 
ery forms for J. S. McClelland, 
your employer, should be con- 
sidered satisfactory, perhaps, al- 
though they are far from perfect. 
It is regrettable that such thin 
stock had to be used, for that 
gives all the items an appearance 
of cheapness and flimsiness. To 
an extent, though, war conditions 
made this excusable —in fact, 
laudable and, doubtless, wise. 
The colors are pleasing as well as 
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and general advertising appeal, the writer must 
admit that the advertisements appealed strongly 
to him, and will doubtless prove quite effective. 

J. R. Beacu, Franklin, Virginia— The “New 
Year’s Dance” program cover, printed in green, 
black and gold on gray Sunburst stock, is a 
beautiful little thing. The two lines of the 
bottom group should be spaced a little farther 
apart, however. The first two type-lines are too 
low on the business-card for W. A. Powell & Co., 
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somewhat out of the ordinary, 
deep red being employed for the 
bulk of the design, while a bright 
blue-green was used for the only 
item in the second color, the line 
“Printer and Stationer.”’ The 
style of type in which this particu- 
lar line was composed does not 
harmonize either in shape or char- 
acter of design with the type used 
for the remainder of the design. 
J. A. Priest, advertising mana- 
ger for the Hendee Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of the 
Indian Motorcycle, has sent us a 
collection of samples of advertising 
prepared for insertion in the trade 
and general magazines. Needless 
to say, the advertisements repre- 
sent a high type of publicity. 
The prints were enclosed in a portfolio, as they 
were mailed in that shape to dealers to show 
them what the manufacturers of the Indian are 
doing to promote the sale of motorcycles. The 
portfolio itself is striking and yet pleasing. The 
advertisements are illustrated with pictures of 
soldiers in various attitudes, often riding upon 
the machines, the idea being to promote the sale 
of machines to and for returned soldiers. While 
not exactly feeling capable of judging the copy 
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Distinctive stationery forms from a progressive Kansas City printer, James E. Master- 
son, of the Triumph Printing Company. The letter-head at the top was printed as follows: 
All lettering except capitals ““D” and ‘“‘P” beginning “Designers” and “Printers” was 
in black; the ““D” and “‘P” were printed in red, as were also the geometric squares and 
the triangle at the end of the word “Printers”; the central circular ornament was printed 
in a light gray tint. The other examples were printed in black, blue, orange and gray. 


but the general idea of arrangement and the 
colors are decidedly pleasing. The bill-head for 
The News Publishing Company would be 
improved if the name-line were slightly longer — 
made so by slight letter-spacing —and if the 
lines alongside the ornament were set in roman 
capitals and lower-case, or roman capitals, prefer- 
ably smaller than the size of italic used. The 
lower section of the design is too bulky, and the 
shape is not pleasing, owing to the fact that the 
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contour is not graceful. The red used, a variation 
from carmine, having a purplish hue, is not a 
good red for use with black; the proper red for 
printing with black is one that inclines toward 
orange, say vermilion or red-orange. 

ArtTHUR C. GRUVER, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— All the specimens of the last collection 
received from you are excellent. The series of 
advertisements for the General Forbes Hotel is 
treated in an unusual and interesting style 
typographically. There is much 
that can be said in favor of 
having each advertisement dis- 
tinctly different, as there is also 
argument in favor of having a 
sort of family resemblance between 
all advertising of a series. If the 
advertisements are so written as 
to make them interesting for 
their own sake, it is an especially 
good thing to have them all 
similarly treated. An example of 
this sort is the “Velvet Joe” 
tobacco advertising which appears 
in the great mediums of general 
circulation. Many people would 
miss one of Velvet Joe’s poems 
as much as the inveterate smoker 
does his after-dinner cigar. On 
the other hand, out-and-out ad- 
vertising, selling talk exclusively, 
which does not possess particular 
demands in itself for attention, 
may well be dressed differently 
each time it comes out. To 
“label”? such advertising is to 
take chances with losing attention. 
The Christmas-greeting cards are 
all very neat and pleasing. 

J. W. Hoven, Chicago, Illinois. 
—Presswork on the booklet, ‘‘The 
Sky Picture,” is very poor indeed. 
Furthermore, the placing of the 
type-pages, which, outside the 
title-page and the one relating to 
the author, John D. Shoop, are 
made up of poems, on the paper 
pages is very carelessly done. 
Margins are bad from the stand- 
points of both balance and propor- 
tion. We presume the actual 
work on this booklet was done by 
students under your direction, 
but, even so, students should not 
be allowed to see such poor work 
passed and sent out, for that is 
certain to develop in them a 
careless attitude toward their 
work. Of all places, perfection 
in detail should be demanded in 
school work if we are to develop 
careful and painstaking workmen. 
If in every-day factory work the 
time available and the price a 
customer can pay require that the 
work be slighted, let it be done 
for business reasons, but boys 
should not be taught or encour- 
aged to do such work in school, 
else they will not be able to do 
good work when they are through 
school and working at the trade. 
The good workman can do poor 
work when he has to; the poor 
workman can not do good work. 

TRIUMPH PRINTING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri— Not often have we 
received a collection of samples of printing of 
which every individual item was so uniformly 
excellent as that which we have lately received 
from you. Typography has an individuality in 
spite of the fact that simple styles of arrange- 
ment have been followed, due largely to the 
employment of characterful type-faces in display. 
The work, moreover, is as effective from a pub- 
licity standpoint as it is unusual and interesting 
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in appearance, owing to the use of legible styles 
of type, displayed and arranged in such manner 
as to prove interesting and facilitate compre- 
hension. It would be difficult, indeed, to select 
from the large number of specimens so uniformly 
good any which stand out as better than others, 
especially when the purpose for which each was 
printed is considered, but the cleverness of your 
own stationery and advertising forms strikes us 
most favorably. Since these offer valuable sug- 
gestions for our readers, we have selected several 
of them for reproduction. Business men and 
advertisers of Kansas City are indeed fortunate 
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Characteristic French poster received from Coquemer, printer, Paris. 
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J. T. Wittramson, Beeville, Texas — The most 
pronounced weak point in the letter-head for The 
Beeville Bee is the use of four colors, whereas two 
would have resulted in a much more pleasing and 
effective heading. The use of the four colors 
merely compiicates the design cheapens it, and 
in every way is harmful as well as expensive. 
Had all the type been in black, and the back- 
ground for the main display line in a much lighter 
brown, the appearance would have been even more 
striking as well as considerably more pleasing to 
the eye. Then, the extended Cheltenham Bold 
is not a good type selection for a business letter- 
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apparently been drawn with crayons. and printed in brown over a solid background of a buff tint. 
were red, blue, yellow and black. The flowers of the festoon were outlined in black. Those at the left were printed inside with blue, those in the center 
were left white except for a slight touch of shading in the center, which appeared in yellow, while the insides of those at the right were printed 
in red. The streamers, representing the flags of France and the United States, were, of course, printed in red and blue, as was also the Y. M. C. A. 


device. 
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they should not be used together under the 
conditions and in the sizes employed in these 
blotters. We would say they should never be 
used together only for the fact that when the 
Engravers Old English is very large in proportion 
to the size of the wider type the effect is not 
altogether bad, for then the more condensed 
letter has an advantage in size to overcome its 
relatively narrow width. Even then the bad 
effect caused by lack of harmony is only lessened, 
not by any means overcome. Best results are 
assured when each job is confined to a single 
style of type. Bold-face is especially desired for 
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In color treatment and technique the two portraits suggest etchings, having 
The colors used for the remainder of the poster 


The leaves at the ends of the festoon were printed from combination plates in blue and yellow, creating quite a natural effect. In our repro- 


duction the large lettering appears solid black, but only the outlines and fine horizontal cross-lines were in black in the original, while the insides of the 


letters were in yellow. The poster is 47 by 30 inches in size and is printed on white stock. 





in having at their disposal a printing-plant that 
is capable of producing such excellent work. 
Locke L. B. James, Washington, District of 
Columbia.— We hardly know where to start to 
make suggestions for improving the Morning 
Bulletin, published twice daily for the Metro- 
politan Police. We can not see why a policeman 
should not be able to print as well as any one 
else, provided he is a good printer besides, nor 
why, if he is not a printer, he should be able to 
print any better than any one else not a printer 
just because he is a policeman. Fact is, the Bulletin 
is abominably set up and printed. Doubtless it 
conveys the information desired to the police 
officers, as it is devoted to instructions concern- 
ing larcenies, losses, stolen automobiles, admoni- 
tions to the police to check reckless driving, etc. 
All the instructions can be read, but the paper 
looks as if it had been printed on a proof-press 
instead of on one of the best platen-presses made. 
When a start at least is made toward a good job we 
can make suggestions for improvement, but when 
no start is made we are helpless; we must throw 
up our hands, for we have not the space to detail 
every operation in the correct execution of a job 
of printing. We are concerned with helping 
printers do better work, not with making printers 
out of policemen. Will we be “jailed” for that? 











head. The type should have been of regular 
shape and light in tone. Also, while it was not 
only permissible but wise to set the name of the 
paper in capitals, it was not good practice to set 
most of the other lines exclusively in capitals as 
well. It may have been impossible for you to 
use other type than you did use, but the points 
we have made in that respect are not out of place, 
nevertheless. We must of necessity take things 
as they are and point out what they ought to be, 
as we can not know what the printer had to work 
with. Granted, too, that he has not the proper 
equipment, the suggestions made can not be out 
of place as they may influence him to get the right 
equipment. It is impossible to do good printing 
with improperly selected type-faces. 

Tue H. M. MEEK PvuBLIsHING COMPANY, 
Salem, Massachusetts.— Blotters sent us by you 
are of ordinary quality only, made so in several 
ways, namely: by crowding, by the employment 
of rather complicated borders and by the employ- 
ment therein of type-faces which do not harmo- 
nize. When more than one style of type is used 
in a design, those styles should have features in 
common if their use together is to result in 
pleasing effects, which will be inviting to the eyes 
of recipients. Litho Roman and Engravers Old 
English are entirely different styles of type, and 








prominent display and italic of the same family 
or series for special emphasis in the smaller lines; 
but, assuredly, all faces should be of the same 
shape and general character of design. 

CHARLES S. HAWKINS, Tacoma, Washington.— 
The program folder and menu for the Kiwanis 
Club, while not an example of high-grade printing 
in either composition or presswork, offers an 
interesting suggestion. For the benefit of our 
readers we will state that a flap folds about half 
way over the title-page, in such a way that, with 
flap down as first received, it reads differently and 
gives different facts than when the fold is raised, 
the second operation incident to opening it to the 
inside, where on one page the menu is given 
and on the other the program. The idea of 
giving the double title-page, as it might well 
be termed, forced the rather scattered and 
irregular arrangement of the front, which is the 
leading fault with it, as display is very good. We 
see no reason for not completing the panels at the 
right on the title-page and at the bottoms of the 
two inside pages and the back page. - This gives 
an unfinished appearance that would doubtless 
strike unfavorably the great majority who receive 
it. The back page, containing the names of 
the club’s officers, would be better if the display 
were spread out a little more, as the gap of space 
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at the bottom is a little large in proportion to the 
open spaces above. The ornaments used in this 
space are oblong, whereas the page is narrow, 
this being displeasing and in direct violation of 
the principle of shape harmony, one of the 
fundamentals, consideration for which is essential 
to the consistent production of good work. 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, Editor 
2425 Le Conte Avenue 
Telephone Berkeley 4334 


Aucust GUSTAFSON, JuNrIoR, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia.— The latest collection of specimens 
received from you is by far the best you have 
ever submitted to this department. This is 
largely due, we must admit, to a better selection 
of type-faces, but we note also you have held 
yourself down to the employment of fewer 
ornaments and decorative features than was 
ordinarily your practice in times past. 
In the specimens of this collection you 
have happily given type full sway. 
Where decoration is employed it is 
used to good effect, and it helps, 
rather than hinders, the effectiveness 
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as the gray. The same fault holds good on the 
inside. The border on the inside spread is too 
weak, but, made up as it was of a variety of 
styles of borders, it would have given the whole 
thing away to have strengthened the ink used for 
printing it. Why would not a plain line border 
have been better? Avoid short final lines as found 
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Appropriate treatment oi ietter-head by August Gustafson, Junior, Berkeley, California. Blue linen-finish stock was used, 
the design being printed in deep blue except for the sails of the ship, which were in gold. 


in this instance. It is advisable where matter 
breaks badly at the end to carry over a word or 
so from the next to last line to the last line and 
then center both lines, making the block end in 
a pyramid. In that case there will be symmetry 
and uniformity in the white marginal space where 
otherwise, as is quite apparent in this instance, 
there would be a displeasing irregularity. 





of the type and display. You are on 
the right track now; keep up the good 
work. Our only admonition is for 
you to avoid the use of capitals exclu- 
sively where there is a large amount of 
reading-matter, as we note that fault 
in several of the specimens in this 
collection —in fact, it is the only 
fault. Capitals in mass are not 
nearly so legible as lower-case, and 
for that reason should be employed 
exclusively for display lines of few 
words and for signatures. 
DENNISON-MCKELLAR COMPANY, 
Stockton, California.— The portfolio, 
“Generals of the Great World War,” 
is printed and designed in an admi- 
rable manner. The colors employed 
ior the pages on which portraits of 
Pershing, Haig, Foch and Diaz appear 
could not, in our opinion, be improved 
upon. The design for the title of the 
cover is also pleasingly handled 
except for the ornamentation between 
the words “of” and “the” in the 
second line. Obviously this was done 











to lengthen the line, but, really, the 
line would have appeared much better 
if shorter than with the ornamentation 
between the words. The only other 
thing we regret about the whole pro- 
duction is that you have printed the 
design for the cover on the last instead 
of the first page, and the portfolio 
must be opened to the right instead of 
to the left, as is customary and most 
convenient. The “‘Season’s Greetings” 
folder is not so satisfactory. The 
title-design would have been decidedly 
pleasing had the brown been lighter, 
that is, more nearly of the same value 











Program title-page by August Gustafson. Type and leaf ornament were printed 
in deep blue and rules in gold on light brown ribbed cover-stock. 
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EuGENE J. Vacco, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
The booklet for the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany, “Has This Ever Happened to You,’ is 
one of the most attractive we have ever seen. 
The cover, especially, pleases us greatly, the 
colors employed giving a rich effect, while the 
general style of the design makes it striking. 











Roughing also added greatly to the pleasing 
effect. The inside pages, which we assume are 
your work, are in keeping with the quality of the 
hand-drawn cover-design. The only suggestion 
we have to make which would result in certain 
improvement is that the type-pages are placed 
too far from the fold, thus making the front and 
back margins approximately equal, whereas the 
front margin should be larger than 
the back. Owing to the fact that the 
green shade used for printing the 
small illustrations in the margins of 
the text pages, where it was most 
pleasing, is so dark, nothing was 
added to the appearance of the title- 
page by printing the initial letters of 
the words forming the title in that 
color. There is not enough contrast 
between the black and that deep 
green when the green is confined to 
such a small area as a letter to benefit 
from the two colors, although in the 
larger masses afforded by the illustra- 
tions the green shows up well. “Nine 
Slants on the Most Valuable Advance 
Agent” is by no means so well gotten 
up as the Miller booklet, although the 
cover-design is decidedly interesting. 
Perhaps the word “slant” suggested 
setting that line in italic, which also 
probably forced the pyramidal ar- 
rangement of the main group on the 
title-page, but we doubt whether 
enough of value was secured by the 
suggestion to make up for the loss of 
effectiveness due to the poor appear- 
ance occasioned by having the base 
of the design wider than the top. 
Furthermore, in this title, which 
reads connectedly, three sizes of type 
in both roman and italic capitals are 
employed, and the effect is decidedly 
displeasing to the eye. Large masses 
of matter such as that which appears 
on the page following the title should 
not be set in italic for the simple 
reason that italic is not nearly so 
legible as roman, to say nothing of 
the fact, less important, perhaps, that 
the italic in mass is not nearly so 
pleasing as roman lower-case under 
the same conditions. The type used 
for reproducing the nine letters is 
apparently badly worn, as it did not 
print at all well. 
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H. K. Hatvorson, Boyceville, Wisconsin.— 
The poster for Breitengross is not attractive to 
look at, we presume because your equipment 
is made up of a variety of type-faces in small 
job fonts. There are altogether too many styles 
of type, and, while we admit that a change 
from the one style of display type generally 
used often adds emphasis to an important line 
or two, nevertheless, when there are a great many 
different styles the element of contrast is lacking, 
because there are so many variations. One 
thing different among many things alike will 
stand out, but when all are different contrast is 
overdone and there is virtually no effective 
contrast. Another faulty feature of this poster 
is the effect of crowding apparent 

in various places, caused largely e 

by lack of care in making the 
marginal spaces uniform and in 
crowding lines too closely. Such 
a condition not only affects appear- 
ance and makes the form, what- ; 
ever it is, uninviting to look at, { 
but really makes reading more 
difficult than properly spaced 
matter. Therefore, clear com- 
prehension is made more or less 
uncertain. Space between words 
should never be greater than 
space between lines, and if the 
incorrect variation in this respect 

is great enough, unity of the line 

is lost. The letter-heading was 
spoiled in the first instance by the 
determination to set it in panel ae 
form. Panels should be employed 

only when they aid in improving 

the effectiveness of the type, or 

when they serve to so classify it 

as to make reading easier and 
comprehension clearer. There is 

so little matter in this heading 

that a panel treatment was inad- 
visable, and a much more effective 

design would have resulted if all 
related matter had been displayed 

in a central symmetrical group 

and if the items of lesser display 

value were arranged in small type 
placed in the corners. Text type 

such as Engravers Old English 
should never be letter-spaced, the 
compact, decorative character of 

the individual letters demanding 

that the lines and masses set in 

that style of letter should likewise 

be compact and black in order 

that the original beauty of the : 
letter may be retained in the com- 
position. In the letter-head, pass- 
ing the use of the panel, the panel 
itself is too large for the type- 
matter it surrounds. It should 
not have been so deep and the 
type used for the smaller items might have been 
set a trifle larger, owing to the large size of the 
main display lines, and, assuredly, they should 
have been spaced somewhat farther apart. 
These lines are crowded badly. The fact that the 
panel border does not join nicely at the corners 
is responsible for a bad appearance, and the red 
used is too dark for the most pleasing results. 

G. Frep TuHurston, Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire— From the commercial standpoint the 
specimens sent us for review would be considered 
satisfactory and of average quality. They are 
ordinary, largely because the type-faces employed 
are not of a pleasing style, and quite often, also, 
two styles are employed in one design which have 
nothing in common as to tone, shape and charac- 
ter of design to make their use together pleasing 
and harmonious. A combination you have used 
in several instances is perhaps the most serious 
violation of harmony that would be possible in 
the selection of a type-face combination. We 
refer to the use together of condensed text type, 
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the Engravers Old English, a highly decorative 
letter, and an extended block letter, Copperplate 
Gothic, probably as severe a letter as could be 
designed. In the booklets the back margins are 
frequently found to be equal to if not greater 
than the front margins. This is contrary to good 
taste and a violation of the principle of propor- 
tion; and good work can not be done while 
disregarding the fundamentals of design. In 
booklet and book work the back margin should 
be the smallest, the top margin slightly larger, 
the front margin larger still and the bottom 
margin largest of all. Further, if most satis- 
factory results are desired, the back margin 
should be in proportion to the front margin as 


The People’s Hour 


By DANIEL HENDERSON | 


The last red drop has run! XR 

War flees us with his hideous train ANT 

The priest rebuilds the ruined fane——/ >) 

Christ's peace returns to earth! ee ca 

We rear the roof and “drive the plow \. “= 
the 


And chose staunch hearts that were our shields— 
Our dead yet deathless warrior throng— 
May sleep in peace in Flanders’ fields: — 
We made no truce with Wrong! 
It is the people's hour! We leap 
To seize the sceptre and the crown! 
That freedom won with blood we keep, 
And naught shall tread us down! 
And yet—the Liberty we gain 
May set more than we reckon free! 
Lo, strains forever at his chain 
Our arch-foe, Anarchy! 
- It is the people's hour so long 
As justice rules the heart of man! 
So long as Brotherhood is strong, 
And Law controls the plan! 


Not ours the strength to shape, Lord God, 
The goal and glory of our race! 

We sunder the oppressor's rod— 
Keep thou the Pilot's place! 


From the hop of Wotants Bono Resare, Name Yost City 


jy Na a Pea 


Broadside produced and sent to a selected list by William Edwin Rudge, New York 
city. White hand-made stock, 30 by 35 inches in size, deckled on all four sides, was used 
for printing this broadside. The illustration of the spider’s web and entangled crowns 
was printed in gray, the type being printed in black. 


two is to three; and the top margin should be to 
the bottom margin also as two is to three. 
Nothing looks worse than to see two facing pages 
in which the back margins are overlarge, for the 
fact that there are two margins in the center 
against one at each outside edge throws the 
pages too far apart. Spacing is very bad around 
the initial letter ““T” on your own card entitled 
“Summer Hotel Printing.” Owing to the white 
space at the side of the upright element of the 
capital “T,’’ lines after the first should not be 
indented when that letter (or ““V” or “W”’) is 
used, as is customary with full-faced letters, the 
space on the letter serving to throw those lines 
farther from the initial than the first. Diagonal 
arrangement of display lines as on the oblong 
booklet “Hillcrest” is seldom pleasing, for it is 
next to impossible to balance them properly. 
Success in any arrangement that is not symmet- 
rical is infrequent. On the title-page of the 
folder for Samuel S. Nickerson, a New Year’s 
greeting, the main group is below the center of 
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the page, whereas the optical center, where 
balance is secure, is above the center of the page. 
To combine good balance with proportion requires 
that the main type-mass be placed at a point 
above the center of the page, where the space 
above is as two in relation to a space of three 
parts below. ‘Bethlehem, Thirty Miles” is much 
the best specimen in your collection, although the 
type-pages are too low on the paper page. The 
back and front margins are satisfactory. We 
regret that you employed three styles of type for 
the title-page display and the headings through- 
out the booklet, Caslon Old Style, Cheltenham 
Old Style and Copperplate Gothic. Much of 
character is lost through the use of these three 
varying display types. Presswork 
on the half-tones is very good. 
THe Times Printinc Com- 
PANY, Moorhead, Iowa.— Your 
own letter-head design is good, 
although it occupies too much 
space for a half-letter sheet, taking 
up approximately one-half of the 
paper. The same fault is apparent 
in all the letter-heads sent us, but 
we hope that you have cut them 


~ in half and that all originally ap- 


peared in full letter-head size. A 
panel often aids in letter-head 
design, but more frequently it 
could be eliminated to the im- 
provement of the work, not only 
from the space-saving standpoint 
but from the standpoints of 
arrangement and display as well. 
If the panel is the first considera- 
tion, the type being made to fill it 
after a fashion, the result is gen- 
erally a poor distribution of white 
space. In addition, such proce- 
dure often involves such breaks in 
lines that comprehension is made 
difficult. If the type is given first 
consideration it will generally be 
found that a panel is not neces- 
sary. Without restrictions forced 
by the requirements of arbitrary 
shapes and length of lines, lines 
may be arranged in such form as 
to make the sense clear. We note 
in several instances combinations 
of type-faces that should not have 
been used. As an example, take 
the letter-head for Abrams & Sons, 
where condensed text type is used 
with an extended block letter and 
a commercial letter having bold 
heavy elements and fine light ele- 
ments, something on the order of 
Litho Roman. The effect of the 
use of these type-faces, between 
which there is nothing in common, 
is, of course, inharmonious and 
displeasing. The safest rule, the 
plan which will almost invariably result in the 
most pleasing appearance, is to use but one 
series in a job. That is a sure road to harmony. 
The Christmas- greeting folder for Hansen 
Brothers is decidedly displeasing because of the 
lack of harmony between the two type-faces used 
and the fact that the type-lines are too large. 

Since acknowledgment was made in our last 
month’s issue of calendars received, several more 
have reached this office. One, from the Democrat 
Printing and Lithographing Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, is embellished with a large 
portrait of Major-General Omar Bundy, printed 
quite satisfactorily in colors from process-plates. 
The Paper House of New England, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, also sent a copy of its calendar, 
which, like previous issues, was printed from large 
Caslon type on sheets of bond-paper 24 by 38 
inches in size. Different qualities and colors were 
used for each month, the calendar thereby serving 
the useful purpose of providing samples of the 
leading lines handled by the company. 


- 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


The House-Organ Idea Popular. 

The year 1919 has already witnessed the birth of so many 
printers’ house-organs that this department believes it fitting 
to bid them an official welcome. ‘‘ Volume one, Number one,” 
distinguishes the publications of several printing concerns 
which reached THE INLAND PRINTER in January and February 
and each of them reflects to the credit of the producer. There 
is a reason for congratulation, it seems to me, not only because 
of the growth of the house-organ idea but because the general 
character of the new publications, and 
the old ones as well, demonstrates 
beyond doubt that the advertising 


The essayist is a forbidding type of writer. Generally, 
what he has to say is so written and presented that it repels 
the reader rather than attracts him. If it is true in the case 
of any class of readers, then it is true in the case of business 
men that what you have to say must be presented so that it 
can be grasped easily and quickly. In that the essayist rarely 
succeeds. That is the reason for this word of warning here, 
for editors of some printers’ house-organs are writing essays 
rather than presenting facts to their readers. 


“The Thinker.” 


Probably the most pretentious 








literature issued by printers is steadily 
increasing in quality. The tendency 
is toward a higher standard both in 
the mechanical output and in the 
advertising-matter presented. 
House-organs, as we have had 
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of the recruits to the ranks of the 
house-organ is Zhe Thinker, the 
twenty-page magazine issued for 
the first time in January by the 
Mortimer Company, Limited, Ottawa, 
Canada. With enough colorwork to 
make it attractive, printed on stock 





occasion to mention before, fall into 
several classes. Most printers are 
employing them not as sales agents, 
not as agencies to bring about a closer 
relationship between all those con- 
nected with the plant, not as cata- 
logues, but, for the most part, as 
mediums of education in the wider 
use of direct advertising through good 
printing. There is in most instances 
a certain seriousness of purpose about 
them. Yet there are two things in 
connection with the average house- 
organ published and disseminated 
with this general cause in view that 
I believe call for adverse comment — 
they are addicted to the habit of 
boldly handing out gratuitous advice 





of good quality, and with a cover 
containing a most appropriate design 
(Fig. 1), it is a fine specimen of print- 
ing. Few house-organs are better 
written, and, judging from the 
contents of the first issue, the regular 
reader can easily expect to get a vast 
amount of material from its pages 
that will prove of value to him in 
his business — especially in connec- 
tion with the advertising of his 
business. To its patrons, and buyers 
of printing interested, the publication 
is free; but a subscription price is 
asked of all others. It is edited by 
Louis Victor Eytinge, whose writings 
on matters of advertising and _ busi- 











on each and every page, and the | 
editors sometimes approach danger- 
ously near becoming essayists as a re- 
sult of the form in which they present 
this advice from month to month. 

Advice is a good thing, of course, providing it is good and 
helpful. But there are few business men, or any other folk 
for that matter, who care to have it served to them in all 
issues of a publication and in big batches, to the exclusion of 
everything else. It is too much like trying to tell a man how 
to run his business. He naturally resents that. The editor of 
a house-organ would himself resent such advice-giving from 
an outsider. The point I am trying to make is that plain 
facts about advertising and the use of printing can be told in 
an interesting manner and can bring the desired results with- 
out always putting them in the form of advice. 


FIc. 1. 
The figure, Rodin’s “The Thinker,” on this cover-design, is 
also used by The Mortimer Company on its stationery. 


ness are widely known. 

Something of the new business 
spirit of the present day is shown in 
this extract from the foreword of the 
magazine: 

“‘This is not to be an advertising medium for the Mortimer 
Company so much as it is aimed to furnish food for thought, 
a bit of inspiration for the day’s work, an idea, a plan, a method 
whereby business may be bettered. It is to be a clearing-house 
for business thought. We have little patience with 
the man who is in business solely for the profit.” 

There is an article on ‘‘Educating the Prospect,’”’ one on 
direct advertising, one on advertising of the future, one on the 
relation of advertising and printing, one on printing service, 
and so on. But the one-page article under the title ‘‘ Banish 
the Bromide,” dealing with the trite expressions which the 
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““Of recent date’ is a bluff. Why 
not give the exact date, so that the 
reader may call for the proper letter from 
his files, or call the thing up in mind? 

“As per your request’ is stiff stuff, 
fit for the court-room rather than sales 
letters. 

“Then there’s the time-worn, ancient- 
history closing phraseology, such as 
‘trusting to have your early order which 
shall have our earliest attention.’ Every- 
one looking for orders expects them — 
every one ‘trusts,’ so why not be different 
and use a little more gumption in landing 
the order? Any prospect, any patron 
demands ‘early attention,’ else he would 
not give you the order. 

“Just for a change, try to make your 
letters human, sparkling with interest 
and friendliness, and watch the result- 
rendering responses.” 

The merits of the article need not be 
discussed. I give extracts merely to 
show the interesting character of the 
material the editor is injecting into this 
new house-organ. 


‘“* Macograms.” 
There is nothing dull about the maga- 


zinelet, Macograms, the first issue of which came from the 
MacGregor-Cutler Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, in January. In the initial number of this new house- 


average business man clings to with the greatest perseverance 
in his correspondence, should have a strong appeal. Here are 
a few bromidic expressions which the editor justly hits at: 

““¢Vours received and contents noted.’ Now there’s a nice, 
lifeless thing. All wrapped up in undertaker’s weeds. 
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A simple, yet pleasing, typographic cover-design is 
used for the initial number of the MacGregor-Cutler 
Printing Company’s house-organ. 


organ the company tells its readers frankly that it has no house-organs. 


intention of solving the problems of the peace conference and 


that it has no panacea for bolshevism, 
high cost of living or kindred worries. 
“Tf we can help our salesmen convince 
you that our modern plant and effi- 
cient pull-together organization can 
solve your printing problems, then 
this monthly visitor will have fulfilled 
its mission and justified its existence,” 
says the editor. 

There is an inconsistency about 
some house-organs that is not found 
in Macograms. It makes an appeal 
for interesting, clear, readable busi- 
ness messages in the form of advertis- 
ing and then puts that appeal in the 
very form it advocates. This isn’t 
always done. For instance, I have 
before me a _ house-organ from a 
printing firm in a Western State 
which advocates the same thing in 
advertising literature, but, in doing 
so, it requires two and a half pages 
of space for an article written in such 
a style that my guess is it will be read 
by about one out of every fifty persons 
who happen to see it. 

There are many subjects relating 
to printing and advertising — and 
particularly the products of the 
MacGregor-Cutler Company — and 





one is struck with the terseness and simplicity with which 
the company makes its argument. As an example, a lot could 
be written by any printing firm about the service that it is 
able to give to a patron, but where will you find a better argu- 
ment on this subject than this plain statement of facts set 
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is also the emblem of the United Typothetae. the 
largest and oldest association of master printets i 
the world. The Hugh Stephens Company has long 
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In its assembled whole, the trade-mark repre- 
sents the ideal of honest dealing, efficient crafts- 
manship, achievement in art, and practical service, 
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forth in news form in Macograms: 

“Our organization had occasion last 
month to render extraordinary service to 
a local business man. Copy was received 
on Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock for 
five thousand two-color sheets. The job 
was delivered at 7:55 Monday morning. 
The job was for patriotic service and was 
semiofficial government work. We do 
not advertise ourselves as violators of 
the Sabbath, but were pleased to meet 
this unusual demand on a special 
occasion.” 

The house-organ has a dress and 
appearance entirely in keeping with its 
contents. The front cover is shown here 
(Fig. 2). I predict that the publication 
will “fulfil its mission and justify its 
existence,”’ as the editor expresses it in 
the salutatory. 


‘* National Advertiser.” 


The National Printing Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, is the producer of a 
new house-organ, National Advertiser, the 
first issue of which came off the press in 
January. Now there are many good 
points to this twenty-page publication, 
and, while I realize that it is sometimes 


unfair to judge from first issues, yet there are a few things 
which warrant some criticism. One is the apologetic air with 
which the company starts out on its venture in the use of 


In its introductory page one finds this statement regarding 


the purpose of the publication: “If 
it doesn’t live up to our expectations 
we can use the axe.” I am one of 
those who firmly believe that unless 
one starts a house-organ, or writes a 
piece of advertising, or enters into any 
sort of an enterprise, with a sound 
confidence in what he is doing, and 
with the firm conviction that he is 
going to make it of such a character 
that it is bound to “‘come up to expec- 
tations,” then he can naturally expect 
failure. 

In this same introduction dealing 
with the purpose of the magazine I 
also find this statement: 

“Tt also happens that twenty 
pages— which is an easy size to 
print —is a little more space than 
needed to toot our horn; we will for 
that reason slip our readers a few bits 
of business suggestions and anything 
else that makes good filler.” 

It is my personal opinion that a 
statement which alludes to the fact 
that the printing of a house-organ of 
twenty pages was determined upon 
because that is the easiest size to 
issue isn’t very good advertising. 
Isn’t the average reader, who is in the 
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market for printing, quite apt to decide that if a printing firm 
employs such methods in its own work, then that is what he 
might properly expect in case he should buy printing from that 


firm? Then, too, that last phrase, 
“‘and anything else that makes good 
filler.” One finds in National Adver- 
tiser, as evidence of the use of filler, a 
full-page photograph of Billy Pixley, 
a former Nebraska bicyclist, and a 
page and a half article about him. 
Now just why this article should find 
its way into a printers’ house-organ 
I am at a loss to explain, unless the 
company has some local reason. 
Granting that it is an interesting 
article, recalling the old days of 
bicycle riding, house-organs have defi- 
nite fields, and I repeat what I have 
called attention to before in this 
department, that this field does not 
include the general one covered by 
newspapers and magazines. Readers 
of house-organs have a definite pur- 
pose in mind when they pick up a 
house-organ to peruse it, and it is a 
mistake to disappoint them. 
Returning again to the introduc- 
tion, this statement is made: ‘“‘We 
will not attempt to ‘con’ our readers 
into the notion that National Adver- 
tiser is anything but a fair job of 
printing.” The question I want to 
raise is simply this: Shouldn’t every 
printing firm aim to do better than 


a fair job of printing whether that job be its own advertising 
material or the advertising literature of its best customer? 
National Advertiser, however, contains several worthy 


articles, particularly those on national ad- 
vertisers, trade acceptance, salesmanship, 
printing prices, etc. 

“Imprint.” 

There is a comparatively new house- 
organ, among the ever-increasing number 
being issued by printing firms, that has taken 
a place well up in the front ranks. It is 
Imprint, published by the Hugh Stephens 
Printing Company, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. The January issue was number five 
of the first volume, and the first that I have 
had the opportunity of reading. Among its 
other good points there are two or three that 
I want to specially mention here. 

First, the publication comes to you 
within a folder ready for filing. That is a 
practical idea. The folder itself is one of 
standard make and a part of the filing equip- 
ment which the Stephens company selis. 
The firm suggests that it is not unusual for 
a business man to see something impressive 
in a booklet, magazine or newspaper, but 
when he wants it again he can not find it. 
So, for the convenience of the patron, the 
filing folder is sent along, properly labeled 
so that a file of the house-organ and any 
other material and correspondence from the 
company may be kept. 

Second, the Imprint is far above the 
average quality as a printed product. The 
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Foreword 


We hope you will read this issue of 
“Howdy” carefully. It is an earnest effort of 
better things to come. 
publish this little House Organ for your pleasure 
and profit. - Incidentally, “Howdy” will give 
you a better idea of what “Superior” in Superior 


It is our intention to 


Printing Company means. 
SUPERIOR— 


Get the day going with a grin, and a “Howdy” for 
everybody. Costs “nix,” helps a lot. 


SUPERIOR. 


If a customer quits you, there must be something 
wrong with your service or your merchandise. 


SUPERIOR— 
l always dodge the man who rubs his hands together 
while trying to drive a bargain. It reminds me of the pre- 


liminaries of the wolf in licking his chops just before he 
returns thanks over his prey.---Uncle Silas, 


FIG. 4. 


The figures in the side margins of this interesting page were 


printed in red-orange in the original. 


t/ 


¢ 


A unique folder issued by the Fred S. 
Lang Company, Los Angeles, Cal. As the 
military forces, united in purpose, reached 
their goal. the company explains, so the idea, 
message, illustration and the printing-press, are 
powerful forces in effective advertising, and 
will gain their point in any field. The original 
was printed in pleasing soft tints. 
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typographical arrangement, the colorwork, the illustrations 
throughout and the stock combine in forming a product that 
distinguishes it from the ordinary run of printing. Yet, with 


the care and thought that apparently 
have been put into the magazine 
mechanically, it does not impress one 
as being an excessively costly work 
or overelaborate. My opinion is that 
it is a sample of that type of printing 
which best conveys to a buyer of 
printing the idea that the firm pro- 
ducing it can be depended upon to 
provide the same sort for customers. 
Thus it meets one of the essential 
conditions necessary for a good house- 
organ, and, as a quality product, 
becomes a sales force. 

Third, there is a seriousness of 
purpose and effort about the Hugh 
Stephens publication that unfor- 
tunately is not apparent in many 
printers’ house-organs. One may well 
consider that the firm is entertaining 
some pretty lofty ideals when it states 
in connection with what Imprint 
wants to do, that: “It wants to help 
raise the level of enthusiasm for good 
business and increase your love for 
your work. As a house-organ, that’s 
its ‘key-note.’ Printing is The Art 
Preservative, and its greatest mission 
is to disseminate ideas and ideals for 
the uplifting of mankind. 

“The key-note of Imprint is in tune 


with the noble aims of our country. Our desire is to help our 
readers with brief articles which carry information and inspira- 
tion, and to put with each number a pleasing bit of art. Art, 


to our mind, is inseparable from the thoughts 
of those who try to advance printing to its 
highest notch.” 

But the contents of the magazine are, in 
general, in keeping with its purpose. At the 
same time, the messages presented are 
exceptionally practical. There are, for 
example, an excellent specimen of color- 
printing, designed to give the reader an 
idea of how good colorwork helps in adver- 
tising; an article on the necessity for adver- 
tising now that the war for business has 
just started; an interesting article on the 
influence of public printing in the adminis- 
tration of government; a helpful discussion 
on the building of a catalogue; a two-page 
layout of reproductions of catalogues issued 
by the firm; a full-page view of the plant, 
and numerous small articles of interest. 

In the reproduction of the front cover 
(Fig. 3), one’s attention is called to the 
trade-mark adopted by the company. 


“Howdy.” 


“Every time the moon gets full,” the 
Superior Printing Company, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, expects to get out a house-organ. It 
announces its intention in the first number 
of the publication called Howdy, issued in 
January. The editorial page of the initial 
number, printed in colors and of unusual 
design, is shown here (Fig. 4). 
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PHRASES, NOT COMPOUNDS. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


T seems to be an easy logical decision that any 
arrangement of words in regular grammatical 
construction must be correctly written as a 
succession of separate words, since rules of 
grammar and of word-classification must be 
made in accordance with recognized and 
established uses of words in their normal 
relations. It is not hard to find evidence, 
however, that this proposition, the very simplest possible about 
language in its primary use, does not always present itself to 
the presumably scholarly mind with sufficient force to secure 
the credence to which unquestionably it is entitled. A forcible 
illustration of the fact that a scholar may be misled to a 
remarkable extent by hasty impressions is found in the follow- 
ing, from ‘Philology of the English Tongue,” by the Rev. 
John Earle, an Oxford professor. He is treating of what he 
classes as one of three orders of English compounds, the running 
together of all the words of a phrase in normal construction: 

“The chief symbol which threads together [such] com- 
pounds is the preposition ‘of,’ as coat-of-arms, will-o’-the-wisp, 
cat-o’-nine-tails, man-of-war, light-o’-love, ticket-of-leave. The 
distinction between compounds and constructs is a delicate 
one, so much so that two persons of like birth and education 
may be found to differ upon it. When, however, we see the 
‘of’ abraded to ‘o’,’ or when we hear it in speech, as we often 
hear ‘man-o’-war,’ then there is no doubt of the compound 
state of that expression. This class of compounds is essentially 
French, and it is from our neighbors that we have caught the 
art of making them. Thus we say after them: word-of- 
command, mot-d’ordre; point-of-honor, point-d’honneur. But 
the instances in which we make use of it are far less numerous 
than those in which we keep to our natural compound, that 
of the first order. [His ‘“‘first order” is the joining of two 
nouns, as in hat-box, steamboat, cuff-button, etc.] It is only 
necessary to offer a few examples by which it will appear how 
very far we are from overtaking the French in the use of their 
compound: master-piece, chef-d ’ceuvre; country-house, maison- 
de-campagne; rail-road, chemin-de-fer; night-cap, bonnet-de- 
nuit; poppy-head, téte-de-pavot; plush-breeches, culottes-de- 
peluche; post-office, bureau-de-poste. And if we accept some 
of their compounds with ‘de,’ we imitate none of those which 
they so readily make with other prepositions: arc-en-ciel, 
rainbow; verre a vin, wine-glass; manche a balai, broom-stick.”’ 

Here is a succession of assertions not one of which is sus- 
tained by fact except that ‘‘of” is the chief connective particle 
in such use. The principal objection to the statement about 
such terms lies in the natural inference from it, and from the 
forms instanced with it, that there is no well-defined principle 
involved in deciding whether such a phrase should be joined as 
a compound or left as separated words. The inference that 
such was the author’s opinion is strengthened when we read 
that “‘the distinction is a delicate one”; but such opinion may 
be proved to be ill-considered, and it can be shown that there 
is a dividing line which leaves no room for uncertainty, if we 
except a few individual instances. 

The present writer was profoundly astonished by the 
discovery that an author of scholarly fame could seriously 
propound an opinion so utterly unfounded as that when the 
word ‘“‘of” is abraded to “‘o’” in writing, or when the shortened 
sound is heard, ‘“‘there is no doubt of the compound state of 
that expression.” Such shortening indicates nothing but 
slovenly speech, and has no bearing upon the question of 
compounding or separation. A soldier, for instance, is occasion- 
ally called a “‘man of war,” and these words so used should 
always be taken as three separated words in literal meaning; 
yet a person given to slovenly speech would be as likely to 
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shorten the preposition in this phrase as in the compound word 
man-of-war for a war-vessel. 

The statement that this class of compounds is essentially 
French can not readily be proved to be entirely unfounded, 
since it is not improbable that such compounds may have been 
made in French before any one actually gave the joined form 
to an English term of this kind; but it is at least of doubtful 
utility to say unqualifiedly in a chapter treating solely of the 
use of hyphens, and in a book on philology, that we copy the 
French in such usage. It is very easy, however, to show that 
this writer allowed a hasty impression to mislead him into 
writing something very erroneous instead of the helpful exposi- 
tion of principles which his better judgment might have evolved. 
There is in the sentence criticized a violent contradiction of 
the writer’s own remark, just preceding it, that “that logical 
language, the French, is stronger in syntax than in compounds.” 

French is stronger in syntax, and so is English, in these 
phrases when used literally. Word of command and point of 
honor are the proper and universal forms in English, mot 
d’ordre and point d’honneur in French; these terms never 
have hyphens in either language, and there is no possible 
reason why they should have them. The French write maison 
de campagne, chemin de fer, bonnet de nuit, téte de pavot, 
culottes de peluche, bureau de poste, and never compound any 
one of them or any similar literal phrase. They do write 
dent-de-lion for lion’s-tooth (dandelion), and other arbitrary 
terms as compound nouns, and so consistently that it must be 
done as a matter of familiar principle. 

One of the queerest possible violations of principle is found 
in the form plush-breeches. Its meaning is ‘‘ breeches made of 
plush,” and it is one of the most widely known principles in 
English that the name of the material of which a thing is made 
is a separate attributive adjective before the name of the 
thing, as in brick house and stone wall, for instance. But the 
height of inconsistent carelessness or careless inconsistency is 
reached when we find, in exemplifying a difference in com- 
pounding in the two languages, forms which even this writer 
does not compound, as verre 4 vin and manche a balai. 

Surely if the French ‘‘so readily make” compounds of 
prepositional phrases — and they do when the phrases are 
used as arbitrary names of things not naturally so called — 
one might reasonably expect a man who teaches language, in 
making such a comparison, to cite undoubted compound forms 
rather than instances of the strong syntax which even he 
acknowledges as the prevalent French method. 

If the matter criticized here could be truthfully considered 
as showing a mere personal and exceptional vagary, there 
could hardly be an excuse for giving so much attention to it. 
This is justified, however, by the fact that so many writers and 
teachers err in the same way. Every author in whose work the 
present writer has found anything about compound words has 
written something just as unreasonable and impertinent. 
There is no justification in reason or common sense for con- 
sidering as compounds such literal phrases as coat of arms, 
point of honor, ticket of leave, word of command, etc., though 
all of those mentioned have been so considered in the writings 
of well-known philologists. The principle indicated in our 
beginning is directly opposed to joining such phrases with 
hyphens, and there is no possible gain in such practice. Yet it 
is a fact that some writers have become so obsessed with the 
idea that these and many other terms are compounds that they 
think the use of hyphens in them is sacrosanct. If-we are ever 
to have a general understanding of such matters, it is fully as 
important that hyphens be kept out where they are not needed 
as that they be used where they are needed. 





Variety is said to be the spice of life. Don’t run short of 
spice in your printing-office. Use your head as well as your 
hands.— G. W. Tuttle. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


The Head Proofreader. 


Every printing establishment that employs a number of 
proofreaders must have one who is known as the head reader, 
who is really a foreman, or rather a sub-foreman, since the 
proofroom is an adjunct of the composing-room, and must 
necessarily be controlled by the general foreman. In my early 
experience in printing-offices I never knew the term “head 
reader” in the sense in which it is now so common, and my 
impression is that it was not then so used, though I had at that 
time no experience in the general commercialized business 
which is now so prevalent. There were then, of course, some 
establishments doing work for various customers, each of 
whom had peculiarities of style that must be observed, and 
of course some one had to be in charge; but he (it was never 
she in those days, for the woman proofreader was almost a 
nonentity then) was simply known as foreman or merely as the 
chief reader. 

Many more publishing firms then had their own composing- 
rooms than now, which made it quite common for each place 
to have its own style to be adhered to more closely than is now 
feasible. I mention this to lead up to the evolution of the 
present method, which places one person actually in full 
authority with the official title of “head reader.” Naturally 
that person would be reputed the most accomplished and 
surest proofreader. But — and this is said without invidious 
comparison — it often happens that some subordinate reader 
is really a better workman than the “‘head.” 

This leads to the consideration of the most valuable quali- 
fications of a head reader. Of course he or she must be a good 
practical proofreader, though often not what is understood to 
be the best. The position, especially in a large establishment, 
demands considerable executive ability, since it calls for the 
direct control of the details of the order in which the work is 
to be done, and usually, if not always, the selection of those 
who are to do it. This involves an intimate knowledge of all 
possible variations of style and incidentally an accurate con- 
ception of the personal differences among customers, especially 
with reference to the making of corrections where the copy is 
actually wrong. Some customers are highly pleased by occa- 
sional correction by printers when the copy is plainly inaccurate, 
generally as pure accident, and some insist upon having copy 
followed literally, while many different degrees are found 
among others. I really know but one head reader, and that 
one is a woman. She has a thorough command of herself that 
helps her wonderfully in controlling the others. She looks over 
all proofs and checks the corrections according to what she 
knows of the customers’ wishes. 

The most urgent point in connection with the head reader, 
in my estimation, is that the very common tendency among 
other readers to be critical and jealous should be abandoned 
by every proofreader, and an attitude of earnest and friendly 
codperation cultivated. This head reader of whom I have 
spoken is probably typical of her class of executive workers 
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in the fact that she is really very zealous in guarding the inter- 
ests of all workers in the proofroom and also of the employees. 
She does so much in keeping the work down by canceling 
unnecessary correction, even when she thinks the correction 
is good, that the employers think very highly of her. And no 
doubt this is true of most others. 


A Genuine Case of Fifty-Fifty. 


B. G. B., Asheville, North Carolina, asks us: ‘‘Will you 
be so kind as to advise me whether or not it would be correct 
to have an apostrophe appear after the word ‘teachers’ in the 
title which its users write ‘Parent-Teachers Association’? In 
the title ‘Asheville Merchants Association’ is ‘merchants’ 
simply plural or should it be plural possessive? Your reply 
will settle an argument of considerable duration.” 

Answer.— Of course I do not know the circumstances of 
the argument in this individual instance, but in general my 
personal opinion is that my decision would not settle such an 
argument except by confirming the views of the person who 
reasoned to the same conclusion as mine. It may be that the 
two parties have agreed to abide by my decision, and they shall 
have it. I have answered the same question in these columns 
many times, and this time the answer is practically a repetition 
of all the others, but a little more definite than some of them. 
My personal conviction, which thus far has never been shaken, 
is that all such names are correct in grammar only when the 
apostrophe is used. But those who prefer the other usage are 
by no means few and not without logical reason in favor of 
their preference. As well qualified to decide such a matter as 
any one could be are the authors of our best literature. There 
is a club in London, England, whose membership is principally 
composed of eminent authors, and there is one similarly com- 
posed in New York. The London club is officially entitled 
“ Authors’ Club” and that in New York is the “Authors 
Club.” One uses the apostrophe and the other does not. 
Among one set of authors the reasoning prevailed that such use 
of the word authors is adjectival, and among the others it was 
and is held to be a possessive noun, therefore correct with the 
apostrophe. Some notes on such subjects are given in Irvine’s 
“Dictionary of Titles,” and one of them says: ‘“‘For gener- 
ations the apostrophe has been considered essential in such 
titles as those under consideration. This may be proved by 
consulting any of the old grammars and rhetorics. A search 
of the works of scholarly writers, excepting a few of recent date, 
shows that the apostrophe is never omitted in such uses. The 
apostrophe is found in every such example in the writings of 
Coleridge, Macaulay, De Quincey, Carlyle, Emerson, Steven- 
son, and Herbert Spencer. Furthermore, the great book and 
magazine publishers of thirty or forty years ago invariably 
used the apostrophe, as do most of the careful publishers of 
today, in titles like ‘Merchants’ Bank.’ As the question 
stands today, the use or omission of the disputed sign is 
largely a matter of individual choice. Some of the distinctions 

















drawn by those who prefer omission are finical, if not wholly 
nonsensical.”” In such matters the only feasible procedure 
for a commercial printer is to do what the customer wishes. 


Grammar Not Made by State Law. 


W. F. D., Portland, Oregon, writes: “In the January 
INLAND PRINTER I find you reply to what you call a puzzle 
submitted by G. H. H., and I am afraid (bum word) that he 
‘put one over’ by not furnishing sufficient information. In the 
beginnings of the Oregon country many firms engaged in 
business opened private banks, of which French & Co., bankers, 
were one. These banks were unregulated by any State 
banking law. In later years unscrupulous persons established 
private ‘banks,’ through whose dealings the unwary were 
swindled. To remedy this state of affairs the Legislature some 
vears ago passed a banking law which required all private 
banks to incorporate under its provisions, and the firm of 
French & Co., bankers, so incorporated without change of 
name. Nothing in the law requires the use of the words 
‘incorporated,’ or ‘limited,’ or abbreviations thereof in con- 
nection with the corporate name. French & Co., bankers, is a 
corporation, hence singular.” 

Answer.— This discloses what I had in mind when I men- 
tioned a “puzzle.” The puzzle consisted in the uncertainty 
as to whether the customer would insist upon some such 
sophistication, therefore I advised the easy way out of the 
trouble of avoiding controversy by giving the customer what 
he wanted, whether right or wrong in grammar. Nothing was 
“put over” by the correspondent first answered, unless it 
was just what this one “puts over,” which is the slight matter 
of publicity for the firm named, which is so slight as to cause 
us no concern. Of course he did omit the statement of the 
different arguments that would have somewhat clarified the 
points to be met by the answer. But that would have made 
no difference in the answer as to grammar. “Bankers” is 
clearly plural, since it means the individual members of the 
firm. While it is undoubted that the corporation is a legal 
unit, it is equally undoubtable that the plural word in its name 
grammatically necessitates the use of plural pronouns, and the 
fact that the individuals form a corporation does not even 
authorize, much less prescribe, such mixing of numbers as the 
use of a plural noun coupled with singular pronouns or verbs. 
Plain grammar is not subject to legislative law, and such use 
of a name can never properly be singular. Again, if a printer’s 
customer insists upon such impropriety in his printing the 
printer must do it his way, unless he (the printer) is independent 
enough to refuse work that he is not allowed to make correct. 





TALKS ON PAPER. 


From time to time we receive inquiries regarding different 
characteristics of papers, their water-marks, etc., says the 
Strathmorean. Inasmuch as others may have the same ques- 
tions in mind it may be helpful to publish some of this 
information. 

What is the difference between paper made on Fourdrinier 
and cylinder paper-machines? To answer this we must know 
something of the principle of the two machines. In the case of 
the Fourdrinier, a very dilute mixture of water and paper-fiber 
flows out upon a moving, finely-woven wire screen. This 
“‘wire,” as it is called, is made endless. The water falls away 
from the stuff through the screen with the assistance of various 
devices and suctions, leaving a mat of the fibers on the “wire.” 
As the water is removed the paper web becomes strong enough 
to be transferred to a moving felt, which carries it through 
presses which remove more water until it is strong enough to 
be dried on the steam-heated cylinders at the “dry end” of 
the machine. As the wire and felt are endless, a continuous 
sheet of paper is formed. Besides the movement of the wire 
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toward the driers, it is given a “shake” at right angles to this 
direction at the end where the stuff flows upon it. This ‘‘shak- 
ing” action helps to interweave the fibers as well as remove the 
water, and so gives the sheet strength in both directions. 

On a cylinder machine the dilute mixture of stuff flows into 
a box or vat in which, about three-quarters submerged, revolves 
a cylinder covered with wire cloth. The ends are open and so 
arranged that no water can get into the cylinder without going 
through the wire cloth. As the cylinder revolves the water 
flows through it, leaving a mat of stuff on the outside. When 
this mat is raised out of the vat by the revolution of the cylinder 
a felt is pressed against it by a roll the width of the machine. 
The paper web sticks to the felt and peels away from the 
cylinder. As much water as possible is removed by suction 
and pressing while the paper is on the felt. Then the paper 
goes over the dryers as before. There is no ‘“‘shake” on this 
type of machine, so the sheet does not have full strength in 
both directions. The fibers lie parallel to the length of the 
machine and the “‘tear” with the grain is not as strong as 
across the sheet. 

The cylinder sheet is not as two-sided as the Fourdrinier 
as regards smoothness of surface. In the antique there is no 
distinct wire-mark, but both sides have an appearance very 
similar to the hand-made sheet. Of course the character of 
the felts and the fineness of wire mesh used will influence the 
surface very materially on either machine, but in general the 
stronger suction which is used on the Fourdrinier sheet while it 
is on the wire causes a more prominent wire-mark. 





FAMOUS BIBLE ERRORS. 


The ‘“‘gay and festive comp.” has to bear the brunt of many 
dreadful renditions of English that appear in print. Truly, 
when the average comp. decides to transform himself into an 
unthinking being he generally makes a good job of it, and 
foists upon the “reader” more headaches and heart-burnings 
to the square inch than is sometimes good for the corrector’s 
health. The Bible, however, is recognized everywhere as a 
model of accurate reading, yet in the various issues of that 
sacred volume some queer errors have escaped the vigilance 
of the otherwise scrupulously careful readers who correct the 
proofs. Some of the most remarkable of famous Bible errors are: 

“Breeches” Bible — the Geneva Bible of 1560.— “‘They 
sewed fig leaves together and made themselves breeches.” 
Genesis iii, 7. 

“Bug” Bible (1551).— ‘‘So thou shalt not need to be afraid 
for any bugges by night.” Psalm xci, 5. 

“Murderers” Bible-—‘‘These are murderers (for mur- 
murers) walking after their own lusts.” Jude 16. 

“Rebekah” Bible (London, 1823).— “And Rebekah arose 
and her camels” (for damsels). Genesis xxiv, 61. 

“Rosin” Bible (the first Douai Bible).— ‘Is there no rosin 
in Gilead?” Jeremiah viii, 22. 

“Standing Fishes” Bible (London, 1806).— “The fishes 
(for fishers) shall stand upon it.” Ezekiel xlvii, 1. 

“To Remain” Bible (Cambridge, 1805).— ‘‘ Persecuted 
him that was born after the Spirit — to remain even so it is 
now.” Galatians iv, 29. “To remain” was, of course, the 
printer’s note. 

“Treacle” Bible (1568).— ‘‘Is there no treacle in Gilead?” 
Jeremiah viii, 22. 

“Vinegar” Bible (Oxford, 1716).— ‘‘Parable of the vine- 
gar” (for vineyard). Luke xx, heading. 

“Unrighteous” Bible (London, 1653).— “‘ Know ye not that 
the unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 1 Corin- 
thians vi, 9. 

“Wife-Hater” Bible (Oxford, 1810).— “If any man come 
to me and hate not his own wife (i. e., life), he can not be my 
disciple.” Luke xiv, '26.—‘‘Wimble’s Reminder,” Australia. 
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THE SECOND DIMENSION OF COLOR—VALUE.®* 
NO. 3 — BY E. C. ANDREWS. 


JHE definition of “value” is given as follows: 

“Tn painting and the allied arts, relation of 

one object, part, or atmospheric plane of a 

picture to the others with reference to light 

and shade, the idea of hue being abstracted.” 

When we speak of a color as middle value we 

mean that this color, judged solely by the 

amount of light it reflects (irrespective of 

hue or chroma), shows the same contrast to black as to white. 
Value is the only attribute of the grays from the black to 
white. Black represents the total absorption of light, or zero 


Fic. 1. 


in value; white represents the total reflection of light, or too in 
value. There is no printing-paper on the market that will 
represent 1too in value, nor is there any black which when 
printed on paper will give zero in value. These extremes, the 
one representing absolute reflection and the other total absorp- 
tion, represent the theoretical north and south poles of our 
value-scale. To approximate zero in value it would be necessary 
to use some such material as black velvet and a contrivance 
for a double absorption of light. The value-scale which is 
applicable to printing would begin at to in value and run 
somewhere between go and 100, depending on the purity of the 
paper or the lightest possible tint approaching absolute white. 

In speaking of values in printed matter, however, we 
assume that the higher grade enamel paper represents too and 
that black printing-ink when printed as a solid on this paper 
represents zero. The eye, not having been trained to absolute 
black and white and having no standards other than the paper 
and the ink, itself accepts the paper as 100 and the black as 
zero. Fig. 1 illustrates the best value-scale I have been able 
to obtain by means of the half-tone process. 


*This is the third of a series of four articles on “The Need of Stand- 
ardization of Color Terms—the Work of A. H. Munsell.” The illustra 
tions shown here are taken from ‘“‘Color and Its Application to Printing,” 
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Owing to the effects of simultaneous contrast, each strip 
appears to be fluted, appearing slightly darker on the side of 
the lighter value. The hand-made value-scale that I suggested 
you obtain has none of these defects and has been carefully 
tested by means of the Munsell photometer. The method of 








Fic. 2.—Front View. 


using this value-scale may be illustrated again by referring to 
Fig. 1 and attempting to classify the background as to value 
by comparison. It is obvious that value 7o is slightly darker 








Fic. 3.—Rear View. 


and value 80 slightly lighter. Therefore, the value of the 
background would be, roughly, 75. At the top of Fig. 1 are 
shown the values of 60 and 4o separated and in close contact. 
You will notice that when they are in contact the 60 value 
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appears much lighter than when placed by itself. If you com- 
pare the background with the Munsell standards you will find 
that it is in reality nearer 60 than 75. I mention this simply to 
prove it is impossible to represent a value-scale accurately by 
the half-tone process. 

Since ‘‘value” is the one dimension that is common to 
colors as well as the neutral grays, and as the proper balance 
of vaiues constitutes the most important problem of a balanced 
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color scheme, the importance of the subject of value will be 
appreciated. The artist, in attempting to balance a color 
scheme, experiments by mixing his pigments until the values 
in the color scheme satisfy him. If he is fortunate enough to 
possess that intuitive sense of correct balance the color scheme 
is a success, nevertheless it is possible for any one willing to 
spend a reasonable amount of time on the subject of color to 
arrive at the same result with less experimenting through 

a knowledge of the Munsell system. It is only necessary 

that you train your eye to judge values correctly by 
comparison with the Munsell standards. The easiest way 

to commence is to select a half dozen or more tints or 
paper stocks, preferably those that are somewhat neutral white 
in character, cutting off a small strip. This stripismoved (W0 
up and down on the Munsell value-scale, and with half | 
closed eyes you compare the lightness or darkness of 100 
your sample with that of the Munsell value-scale most 
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shutter and indicates at all times the relative size of the open- 
ing. If the dial reads 50 it indicates that one-half of the light 
has been shut off the standard white in order to make it match 
in value the sample to be tested. The sample, therefore, has 
a value of 50. It is a very simple matter to make accurate 
readings on this photometer with only a few hours’ practice, as 
the shadow cast by the divided lens indicates instantly when 
too much light has been admitted or too much light excluded 
from the right chamber. The possibility of variance 
even with the readings made by different people will 
not be greater than two per cent. 

If we print with black ink on white stock we have 
a two-value combination. If we add a decorative color 
we have a three-value combination. The value of this 
decorative color should be midway between the value 
of the stock, which we assume is 100, and the black, 
which we assume is o. This decorative color should, 
therefore, have a value of 50 and its area should be in 
inverse proportion to its chroma. Most printers are 
familiar with the fact that a yellow-red of the flaming 
scarlet type goes well with a black as a decorative 
color. That is because this red possesses a value of 
50; but the tendency is to use too much of it. The 
stronger the color—the higher its chroma—the less the 
area of it should be. 

If instead of using white stock we use a tinted 
stock of 80 value, the value of the decorative color 
should be midway between the two extremes or 4o in value. 
If we choose red we would not use the yellow-red but a normal 
red of the royal red type because this possesses a value of 40 
at its full intensity or chroma. Three-value combinations may 
be treated also in a different manner. The middle value color 
may be used as a background with the white paper showing 
through in places and the black used more or less as a solid. 


Decimal Value Scale 
Black—=0 Middle Value=50 White — 100 


High Light Light Low Light Middle High Dark Dark Low Dark Black 
(H Lt) (Lt) (L Lt) Value (H D) (D) (LD) (Blk) 

















nearly approaching it. It is harder to judge the values 






































of colors of high chroma than neutral grays because the 

hue as well as the chroma tends to set up in the mind 

a false standard of value. Bright red appears to reflect 

a higher value than a more neutral color of the same value on 
account of the eye being impressed with the intense redness, 
when in reality we are seeking to determine its lightness or 
darkness, its light reflecting quality only. 

A word of description regarding the Munsell photometer 
(see Figs. 1 and 2) will be of interest in showing how the Mun- 
sell standards of value have been determined. There were a 
number of photometers in use previous to the Munsell photom- 
eter but they were designed specifically to test light, especially 
the candle power of electric and other lamps. The Munsell 
photometer was designed to test pigments, paper and other 
materials that reflect light rather than produce it. 

The front has two equal openings covered with translucent 
material admitting light into the two halves of the cabinet, 
which is divided vertically. The rear view shows the eye- 
piece at the top, which is a small lens also divided vertically; 
below it is the rack, holding on the right the standard white 
and on the left the sample to be tested. This rack is on a hinge 
and when it is closed the two samples are reflected back to the 
eyepiece by means of a mirror. Below the eyepiece on the 
right is a dial which shuts off the light by means of a cat’s-eye 
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Fig. 4 illustrates the treatment of three values in two 
different ways. On the left we have the black used for the flower, 
middle value for the leaves, and white is the background. On 
the right we have middle value used for the background, white 
for the flower and black for the leaves. In the latter case we 
comprehend and appreciate the beauty of the design much 
more readily. Three-value combinations may be treated in 
still another way. If instead of black for type-matter we use a 
dark color, for example 30 value, and white stock, then the 
decorative color should be midway between the value of stock 
and the type color, or 65 in value. This is illustrated by Fig. 5. 

Roughly, our value-scale represents a plank with a fulcrum 
at the middle point, and the balancing of values in a color 
scheme is analogous to the proper disposition of weight on a 
seesaw. If one of two children of the same weight is seated 
at the end of the plank and the other is not at the end the 
fulcrum must be moved midway between the two. 

Let me emphasize this point about three-value combina- 
tions: Areas, disregarding the question of their position, size or 
shape, will balance if the contrasts which they make with the back- 
ground or the decorative color are equal steps in the value-scale. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Gasoline-Burner Troubles. 


A Texas publisher writes: “I am having all kinds of 
trouble with the gasoline-burner. Please help me if you can. 
The gasoline does not seem to generate and gives nothing but 
a smoky, yellow flame, with no heat. I have to carry about 
twenty pounds of pressure in order to get any heat at all and 
blaze all around outside of pot. Gasoline soon fills the pan 
under the burner and catches fire. My trouble seems to be 
that the gasoline doesn’t generate, but burns the gasoline spray 
in the burner. If you can give any suggestions I will greatly 
appreciate it.” 

Answer.— We have your letter and note the trouble you 
are having with the gasoline-burner. We suggest that you take 
it apart and clean the gravel tube and the channels in the 
plate. It is important that these channels and the gravel tube 
be kept clean. Also see that the end of the needle is sharp and 
the hole it operates in is not too large. Sharpen needle with a 
piece of emery-cloth by rotating the needle, and if the hole is 
too large, pound it with a hammer on top to close it a trifle. 
You need not carry more than five pounds pressure if the path 
of the fluid is free. We recommend that you use wood-alcohol 
for the purpose of heating the generator before lighting the 
burner. While it is apart, clean out soot from cap and see that 
all screws are tight when reassembling. 


Matrix-Lift Raises Two Thin Matrices. 


An Iowa publisher writes: ‘‘ What is the cause of a matrix- 
lift picking up two matrices at the same time, usually when 
two thin letters occur together, but at times it will take two 

’s’ or letters of that size? They go through the distributor 
right except when the two mats are of the same character, 
and then they will choke in the channel extrance. We also 
have some trouble with the upper ears of thin matrices bending 
at the lift and have been unable to adjust the screw of the lift 
to overcome it (see matrix enclosed). Are there any parts of 
our machine that may be worn and cause this trouble? We 
have a rebuilt Model 15, bought two years ago. We must 
use this opportunity to express our appreciation of the 
‘Machine Composition’ department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
To us it is the most helpful part of your magazine.” 

Answer.—lIf no other trouble exists in the box aside from 
two matrices raising at one time you will probably have no 
trouble correcting the difficulty. However, you should first be 
certain that the matrix-lift is set correctly. To adjust it you 
may follow this plan: (1) Loosen lock-nut and turn out on 
the screw; (2) send in a line of figures, and then turn in slowly 
on the adjusting-screw; and (3) when you observe that the lift 
picks up the matrices regularly you may tighten the lock-nut. 
See if the point back of the screw and the cam has the same 
relative position. This is essential to proper raising of the 
matrices in relation to their movement after they are raised. 
Where two thin matrices are raised at one time by the matrix- 
lift, it indicates that the space between the bar-point and the 


faces of the top rails is too great. You may correct the trouble 
temporarily by spreading the bar-point. Remove the bar from 
the box and take a flat punch and spread the bar-point so that 
but one thin matrix will lift out without binding. See that the 
bar-point centers with the lower rail of the box-bar. This is 
important. Order a new bar-point, G-154, and apply it. 


Dirty Proofs May Be Avoided. 


An operator submits several proofs showing numerous 
errors. The short note appended thereto indicates that he has 
made but a feeble effort to avoid errors. In part, this note 
reads as follows: ‘‘The enclosed proofs are the best I have 
had in a week. It seems that I can not get a clean proof no 
matter how I try. What would you suggest?” 

Answer.— In examining the proof-sheets it appears that 
the operator is inclined toward misspelling words and making 
incorrect divisions of words in common use. The number of 
machine errors is comparatively small, showing that the 
operator is mainly to blame for the poor showing. The proof- 
reader did not read very closely or the operator would have had 
a number of additional lines to correct, mainly because of the 
omission of punctuation points. If the operator is really in 
earnest and wants to improve his proofs he must begin by 
correcting his spelling and division of words. To this end he 
should procure a pocket dictionary, and when he comes to a 
word that he is not sure of being able to divide correctly, he 
should consult his dictionary. The plan used in many country 
schools to overcome misspelling of words will help this operator. 
For every word he finds incorrectly spelled in his proofs he 
should penalize himself by copying the word with pencil 
twenty-five times, spelling it audibly at the same time. This, 
of course, need not be done publicly. In a few weeks the 
country-school method of learning how to spell will make a 
marked improvement in his proofs, if the plan is followed with 
persistence. 


Do Not Use a Spaceband at Ends of Lines. 


An Illinois publisher writes: ‘‘ ‘The Mechanism of the 
Linotype,’ I find, does not answer any of the questions I am 
puzzled over. Here is one: Both the Linotype and the Inter- 
type companies say it is not a good practice, and that it damages 
the machine, to use the spacebands on either end of lines. 
They do not give a reason, but still persist in making the 
statement. I don’t understand where there can be any harm 
in this practice. If you can enlighten me on this subject, 
please do so. Kindly give me the name of concern’making a 
device which will permit of casting two or more justifications 
on a line which will line up clear down a given column of slugs. 
Is there a low-slug device without special mold?” 

Answer.—One reason that a spaceband should not be used 
at left of the line is that when the band is driven up on justifica- 
tion there will be friction between the steel wedge and the 
left vise-jaw, and that will not help the jaw or the wedge of 
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the spaceband. Another reason is that, occasionally, when 
the first elevator descends, the lower end of the wedge will 
catch in the notch of the left vise-jaw, and this action will 
cause the wedge to be held elevated, and when the long finger 
of the delivery-slide returns to the right it will catch on the 
upper end of the spaceband and perhaps break it. Place a 
spaceband at the left end of a line after it returns to normal 
position following a recast. You will note that the spaceband 
will tend to vibrate or swing to the left at the lower end, as its 
support by the thin ears of the sleeve allows it to act as a 
pendulum. It will have no movement toward the right at the 
lower end owing to having the matrix adjoining it to act as a 
guide. Place a thin matrix at the left of the suspended space- 
band and push the line-stop against the matrix and you will 
note at once that the position of the spaceband is stabilized 
owing to the lower end of the matrix having contact with the 
side of the wedge. This latter condition applies to the position 
and support of the spaceband at the right end as well as the 
left. The Waters Tabulator is a device that may be attached 
to the assembler-slide, and which will enable you to cast slugs 
with two or more justifications. It is sold by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Chicago, Illinois. This device is mentioned 
in “The Mechanism of the Linotype,” there being a chapter 
devoted to tabulating and intricate composition. We do not 
know of any low-slug device, aside from a low mold. 


Matrices Bent in Distributor-Box. 


An Illinois operator submits a number of thin six-point 
matrices, each one having the lower front lug bent. He had 
made several attempts to correct the trouble without obtaining 
relief. Our suggestions to him were as follows: 

Answer.— From the appearance of the lower front lug we 
judge it was damaged in the distributor-box as it was raised 
by the matrix-lift. We suggest that you observe how far the 
upper back lug clears the rail when the matrices are raised by 
matrix-lift. This should be done by sending in a line of 
matrices of uniform size, figures for example. Watch intently 
the place where the back upper lug clears the rail. If you find 
that the lugs clear at least two points, it will indicate that the 
lift is properly adjusted. If it does not clear that much it should 
be reset. This operation you can accomplish without difficulty. 
Loosen the nut on the screw of the matrix-lift cam-lever and 
send in a line of figures. You will observe when the line enters 
the distributor-box that the lift does not pick up the matrices. 
Now turn in slowly on this screw and continue until the lift 
picks up the matrices, then you may stop turning the screw 
and tighten the lock-nut. This completes the operation of 
adjusting the matrix-lift. To make it more clear, the proper 
steps to take are as follows: (1) Loosen the nut; (2) turn out 
on the screw; (3) send in a line of figures and then turn in 
slowly on the screw until the matrices are picked up by the 
lift; and (4) tighten the lock-nut. When this is done, send in 
a line carrying all thin matrices; use the small “‘i,” “1,” period, 
comma, quotation marks and thin spaces. Watch closely as 
the matrix-lift picks up these matrices. They should be lifted 
out one at a time. If you notice that two matrices are raised 
at one time by the lift, it is an indication that the space between 
bar-point and faces of the top rails is too great for thin matrices. 
In such an event you should remove the box and take the 
box-bar out. With a hammer and punch spread the bar-point 
a trifle so as to reduce the space between its point and face of 
the rails. There should be room enough for but one thin 
matrix to raise. The following letter was received in acknowl- 
edgment of the above information: “Received your letter con- 
taining the information as to the trouble I had. The trouble was 
not in the bar of the distributor, but, as you said, was in the 
lift, and, going according to your instructions, I remedied the 
trouble. I also took the box-bar out and found that the trouble 
there was but slight, though the bar-point was somewhat worn. 
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I sent the small letters in after the adjustment, as advised, and 
they worked well, with the exception of some of the letters that 
had been damaged before by the distributor-box. The box had 
been doing great damage to the matrices, and all of the thin 
ones were damaged at the time I adjusted it. I also gave it 
a thorough cleaning and it does not give a bit of trouble now, 
where before my chief pastime was getting up and working at 
it. Thank you very much for the information.” 





SOME PRACTICES THAT SHOULD BE 
CORRECTED. 
BY A, HALDEMAN. 

The present shortage of help in the printing-trade ought to 
lead to permanent correction of a number of wasteful practices 
that have obtained for years in the publication field. 

The first one to which we refer is that of overset matter. 
It has not been uncommon for editors to have set up enough 
matter to fill two issues of their publications. The expense of 
carrying this type in metal is enormous, not to say anything 
of the ultimate “killing out” of large quantities that are not 
used. With the present high price of metal, every bit the 
printer has ought to be in active service, and he should get out 
from under the enormous expense of carrying this extra load, 
a service that in too many instances is not charged for. 

Editors should be informed that an article can “bake” in 
manuscript as well as in metal. 

Another practice is that of having an article set up regular 
measure of publication and later send in cuts that require to 
be set around. Just within the past week the writer knows of 
one case where four galleys of ten-point, set twenty-two ems 
wide, were virtually reset to accommodate cuts that the editor 
knew were to be used when he sent in copy. And in this 
particular case the editor happened to be an ex-printer who 
ought to have known better. On the part of the printer all 
this extra work came at a time when every nerve was being 
strained to keep up with the composition. 

Another practice is that of irregular combinations of text 
and head letter. Both linotype and monotype have their 
standard combinations, but in times past the front office has 
been so solicitous in pleasing the customer that suggestions 
have been made to use odd combinations when the regular 
combinations were practically as good for all purposes. Every 
departure from the standard combinations requires extra work 
on the floor, all of which adds up materially to the sum total 
of grief now existing in printing-offices. 

Then take the case of a coupon set in triangular shape at 
the bottom of an advertisement, when a square or rectangular 
coupon would do just as well, with one-tenth of the time 
necessary to produce the triangular shape. Where an electro- 
type foundry is connected with the printing-plant these can be 
best handled by setting the coupon and matter side of it 
separately and then electrotyping each part, later patching 
them together, but even this method is wasteful and extrava- 
gant when results are considered. 

Much of this waste is due to the effort of the front office to 
get work in competition. Time and time again when those in 
authority have had their attention called to these time- 
consuming processes, they have responded with the excuse 
that “‘the customer demands it,” or “‘it is on a cost basis, and 
if the customer wants it so, give it to him, he is paying the bill.” 
The writer admits the last excuse might be valid in normal 
times, but at present the customer ought to be informed that 
times have changed and he can not have everything he wants. 
The War Industries Board has seen to it that paper manufacture 
has been standardized, and it is now up to the printers to 
standardize some of the trade processes. Too long the printer 
has been the “goat” for all the idiosyncrasies of unpractical 
and visionary men of letters. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SURVEY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


A REVIEW. 


N February, 1917, THE JNLAND PRINTER gave 
a brief outline of the industrial education 
survey then in progress in the city of New 
York. At that time the field and office staffs 
were engaged in the work of gathering 
material from which the final reports were 
to be written. The investigations made 
A A=} covered four trades — printing, carpentry 
and joinery, machinist, and inside electrical work — and also 
the various vocational schools. The findings of those engaged 
in this work have been embodied in an exhaustive report 
issued in five parts, which is now off the press and ready for 
distribution. 

Part 1 of this report covers the printing-trade, and it is in 
this part that our readers will undoubtedly find the most that 
is of direct interest to them. The data from which this report 
was compiled were gathered by George Stein and Fred F. 
Moran, both of whom are well known in printing circles, Mr. 
Stein making the study of the composing-rooms and Mr. Moran 
the pressrooms. The result of their work is evidence of the 
fact that their technical knowledge and training qualified them 
for making a study of the trade that will be valuable in organ- 
izing industrial education along lines that will bring the schools 
closer to the industries and place public vocational training 
on a higher plane than ever before attained. 

By way of introduction the report takes up briefly the 
development of the industry and early printing in New York, 
then goes into the importance of the printing industry, types 
of printing establishments, etc. In opening the section on 
‘The Composing-Room” the compilers state that ‘‘The need 
of the daily newspaper for speed in production and the conse- 
quent introduction of new methods have had a great influence 
on the printing-trade at large. Especially is this true in the 
composing-rooms of commercial establishments. The news- 
papers, not being in the strictly competitive field of printing, 
are better able to try out experimenta machinery than the 
commercial shops, and are constantly seeking quicker methods 
of doing the work in their mechanical departments. The cry 
is Speed! Speed! More speed!” 

Following a brief account of the “Evolution From Hand 
Setting to Machine Composition,” and a description of “‘The 
Non-Distribution System,” we find the following reference to 
the effect of the non-distribution system on the hand men and 
the future field of the hand compositor: 


The hand men feel the effect of the introduction of the non- 
distribution system just as soon as it is introduced, but it affects the 
less skilled among them more than the highly skilled. In every shop 
there are men who lack confidence, or initiative, and who must be 
instructed in detail. They are kept at such simple tasks as distribu- 
tion, setting from reprint and assisting other journeymen who have 
charge of publications or other kinds of work. With the non- 
distribution system in vogue their principal occupation is gone. If 
they have not the ambition to take up and master the new processes 
they must suffer the consequences that follow a loss of steady employ- 
ment. For such men a school giving a course of study in composing- 
room work would be a great help, and a course for journeymen would, 
no doubt, be eagerly grasped by many of them. Such men are 
reluctant to attend schools where there are mixed classes of appren- 
tices and journeymen. A separate course for journeymen seems the 
right solution for this class of printers. . 

The field of the hand compositor is also being invaded by the 
designer and the engraver. Cover-pages, artistic type display for 
advertisements, booklets, menus and the better class of commercial 
printing were once the work of the artistically inclined hand man, 
and in shops where the latest faces produced by the typefoundries 
are purchased he is still able to compete, in a measure, with the 
designer and engraver. But whenever a customer now wants a 
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particularly attractive piece of work he calls in the designer, whose 
hand-lettering and decorations are likely to be far superior to any- 
thing the typesetter can construct from the material at his disposal 
in most composing-rooms. The photoengraver transforms the 
designer’s work into shape for printing and thus eliminates the 
compositor with artistic tendencies. Considerable opportunities are 
open to this class of hand men by developing their latent artistic 
talents through the study of hand-lettering and designing. With a 
knowledge of letter-forms and type-faces the hand man starts with 
an equipment that will enable him to master the technique of this 
new art more rapidly and more thoroughly than one who never 
handled type. 

The training that an apprentice receives in the composing- 
room is said to be “better than similar training in most indus- 
trial occupations. If a boy does satisfactory work he becomes 
a journeyman at the end of five years. This assurance of a 
journeyman’s wage at the expiration of a definite period of 
training attracts many boys to this branch of the trade. The 
art of printing is continuously educative, especially to the 
typesetter. . Some of the copy he reads may leave an 
impression on his mind. All of it adds to the sum total of his 
intelligence. His work, his environment and his associations 
tend to make him a good citizen in any community.” 

A review is then given of the conditions of apprenticeship 
in the different classes of offices, then, under the head of ‘‘ Need 
for Outside Training,” we read that: 


Each type of shop mentioned, except the book and job office, 
lacks some essential to turn out a finished typesetter. Thus, many 
apprentices on becoming journeymen carry a handicap that hinders 
them from attaining higher wages and better positions. The trade 
is cognizant of its shortcomings regarding apprentice training, and 
the organized portion of it has, in a measure, sought to improve the 
opportunities of its apprentices to obtain outside training in the 
things that the shop fails to give. Employers’ associations and labor 
organizations codperate in the work of the Hudson Guild School 
for Printers’ Apprentices, and the West Side Y. M. C. A. School is 
maintained by employers. . . . These schools, however, do not 
touch all branches of the industry and are not equipped to meet 
fully the demands of the trade. . 

There are forces at work to bring about a broader training for 
the composing-room worker, but much remains to be done. Special- 
ization is necessary and inevitable, but it is also detrimental in a 
degree to the chances for the worker, as a man is often held in one 
shop, fearing to change because he lacks training in many of the 
things that would enable him to do the work of an all-round mechanic. 


From this point a fairly thorough exposition is given of 
what the worker in the composing-room does, covering the 
different positions, setting forth the knowledge necessary for 
the routine performance of the various tasks and the knowledge 
needed for a full comprehension of the work. 

The section devoted to the pressroom presents a review of 
the mechanical development in the pressroom, methods of 
printing, employment, how pressroom workers are trained, etc. 
Under this heading it is set forth that ‘‘ Manufacturers con- 
tinue to make improvements upon presses which, from a 
mechanical view-point, seem already perfect. The demand for 
greater production and finer kinds of work constantly stimu- 
lates the effort towards improvement. Machines which are 
popular today may be obsolete ten years from now.” A little 
farther on we read that “‘The machines and automatic devices 
now being introduced are far more complicated, and require 
more delicate handling and adjustment than those of the past. 
This necessitates more highly-trained pressmen; in fact, it 
calls for a trained mechanic, competent to deal intelligently 
with the complicated and costly machinery placed in his care.”’ 

A summary of the trade study is given as follows: 

The foregoing findings concerning the composing and press rooms 
of the printing-trade of New York city indicate a very large cen- 
tralized industry that is steadily increasing in numbers and output, 
and constantly making use of new and progressive methods of 
production. They show an industry in which industrial peace has 
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been the rule for many years, and where trade agreements between 
employers and employees have been successfully maintained, and 
trade disputes adjusted through a system of arbitration. They also 
indicate a situation representing good wages and steady employment, 
where success and advancement are largely dependent on alertness 
of mind and a store of both general and specific information. The 
findings also represent, at least in the composing-room, an organized 
system of apprenticeship, receiving boys at sixteen years of age with 
a regular scheme of advancement. In the composing-room this 
apprenticeship system very largely supplies the ranks of the adult 
workers. 

On the other hand, the findings indicate that this apprenticeship 
system is not sufficient to furnish the related technical knowledge 
demanded for full mastery of the trade with its constantly advancing 
standards. They also indicate that only in a small range of establish- 
ments is it possible for the apprentice to secure the broad, practical 
experience necessary for the all-round skilled worker. 

Such a system seems to indicate that instruction in the nature 
of pre-employment courses for boys before the age of sixteen years 
would fulfil a helpful function, at least in preparing for entrance to 
the composing-room. The findings also indicate very clearly that 
instruction arranged for workers already employed, and adapted to 
the needs of the various special departments and various degrees of 
advancement, would serve a valuable purpose, both to the individual 
trade worker and to the interests of the trade in general. 


Thus we find emphasized the need for more thorough 
training in all branches of the work, both in the composing- 
room and the pressroom, in order that the industry may be 
assured the proper type of workmen demanded by its constant 
growth and increasing complexities. 

How this need is to be met, seems to be the question raised 
after a reading of the report. This part has not been over- 
looked. Toward the close we find a review of the outside 
agencies for the training of printers, showing that in New 
York city there are at least eleven different agencies offering 
courses of instruction to men and boys who are either already 
at work in the printing-trade or who desire to enter it. It is 
also shown that there is considerable duplication and over- 
lapping of courses for beginners, and a lack of courses for men 
who desire advanced work. 

It must be stated here, in order to show that the work of 
the survey and the resulting report combine all the interests 
of the trade, that committees were appointed by the different 
organizations, both the employers’ and the employees,’ and the 
findings of the survey were submitted to these committees for 
their review and recommendations. On the part of the 
printing-trades, the committees consisted of representatives 
from the Association of Employing Printers, the New York 
Master Printers’ Association, and the Allied Printing Trades 
Council. There were also several advisory committees which 
were composed of a number of prominent school men from 
different parts of the counry. The views and recommendations 
of these different bodies seem to be well summed up in the 
following resolution finally adopted by the Survey Committee: 


This committee recommends the establishment by the Board of 
Education of a central school of printing which shall provide trade 
extension courses for journeymen and apprentices, and all-day pre- 
employment courses for youths intending to enter the trade, and that 
such courses take the place of the instruction in printing at present 
carried on in the day vocational schools and evening trade schools. 


In the resolutions adopted by the Employers’ Conference 
Committees, recommending that the Board of Education 
establish a central school of printing and consolidate therein 
all printing equipment now used in the three day vocational 
schools and the evening trade schools, it is emphasized that 
with the limited facilities now provided in each of these schools 
it is impossible to secure sufficiently large numbers of students 
to allow them to be grouped according to their previous train- 
ing and experience, whereas the central school would give an 
organization large enough to enable the teachers to grade the 
pupils according to their rank in the grade. It would also give 
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a large enough organization to provide for special teachers for 
special subjects. 

In order to make the work more effective it is recommended 
that a special advisory committee of nine members be appointed 
to assist the Board of Education in developing this school and 
that this advisory committee be made up of four representatives 
from employers’ associations, four from labor organizations 
and one other member, the committee to be appointed by the 
Board of Education. 

Among other recommendations made by the employers are: 
The setting aside of the four upper floors of the old Wynkoop- 
Hallenbeck building, now owned by the city, for the central 
school; the continuing of a two-year day vocational school 
course, to be open to any boy fourteen years of age who has 
completed the grammar school or who is in the seventh or 
eighth grade, preference to be given applicants who have 
completed the work of the elementary school; in the selection 
of apprentices preference should be given by the employing 
printers to graduates of the central school; the establishment 
of continuation classes for all boys who are apprentices in the 
trade; that members of the associations represented by the 
committees send their apprentices to the central school for 
four hours a week, with pay, with the understanding that the 
boys thus sent are to attend two nights each week on their 
own time; the establishment of evening classes in the central 
school for printers who are engaged during the day, and after- 
noon classes for those who work at night. 

The courses recommended include English, proofreading, 
lettering, color harmony and design, hand composition, book 
composition, linotype and intertype operating, monotype 
operating, imposition, arithmetic for compositors, estimating 
and cost-finding, mathematics and mechanics for pressmen and 
feeders; courses in the chemistry of inks, rollers, blankets, etc., 
for pressmen; courses in platen presswork, including the care 
and operation of automatic feeders; courses in theory and 
practice of cylinder presswork, magazine and book web press- 
work, offset presswork; courses in underlaying, overlaying, 
etc.; colorwork for pressmen, including the mixing of inks, and 
in electricity for printers. 

It was also recommended that an exhibition-room be pro- 
vided in the school for the purpose of exhibiting the best 
examples of printing produced in the city and outside of the 
city. This room could be used to good advantage in teaching 
the young men coming into the trade the possibilities of quality 
printing. * 

Emphasis was also placed upon the fact that the men to be 
employed as teachers should be those who have had exceptional 
training in the trade. 

In closing its resolutions, the employers’ committee heartily 
endorsed all the recommendations made and promised the 
hearty support of their organizations in carrying out the 
suggestions. 

That unanimity exists among the interests of the printing- 
trades represented is evidenced by the fact that the resolutions 
adopted by the committee of the unions embody recommenda- 
tions that very closely parallel those made by the employers’ 
committee. 

Copies of the report were submitted to George L. Berry, 
president of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, and to Don C. Seitz, chairman of the 
Conference Committee of the Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, both of whom heartily endorsed the recommendations. 


Note.—In this brief review it has been impossible to refer to 
the many points set forth in the complete report, which covers about 
one hundred and four pages, so that it has been necessary to confine 
ourselves to what might be considered of more general interest. 
Those who are interested in the subject can secure copies of the 
report by writing to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of 
the city of New York, City Hall, New York. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 
receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be 
found in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“Dill’s Style-Book.” 


This new book on style has been arranged in compact and 
convenient form, 3 by 5 inches in size, suitable for carrying in 
the vest pocket, and will undoubtedly be appreciated by many 
who desire a simple style-book giving readily understandable 
instructions and examples. It has been compiled by Argo 
McLean Dill, instructor in printing at the Vocational Educa- 
tional Institute maintained by the Loyal Order of Moose, at 
Mooseheart, Illinois. In his preface, Mr. Dill states that most 
of the rules have been gathered by personal contact with the 
printing and allied trades by the author; other information has 
been gathered in various ways, and extracts have been freely 
made, with needful changes, from different publications along 
the same lines. Much care, study and research have been 
undergone in preparing the text-matter and other instructions 
and examples, and the work is now issued by the Mooseheart 
Vocational Educational Institute as its text-book for the 
classes in printing. 

The book is divided under general headings, such as “‘ Plain 
Composition,” ‘“‘Compound Words,” ‘Capitalization,’ etc., 
which are subdivided under specific headings, such as ‘Correct 
Spacing Between Words, Type-Lines, Etc.,” “Indentation of 
Paragraphs,” “‘Division of Words,” “Titles Under Engrav- 
ings,’ “Initial Letters,” ‘‘Use of Italic,” ‘Rules for Com- 
pounding,” “Numeral Adjectives,” and others. 

“Dill’s Style-Book for Students, Apprentices, Copy- 
Writers, Printers.” Price, 50 cents. May be purchased 
through The Inland Printer Company. 


‘** Vocational Printing.” 


Rapid strides have been made during the past few years 
toward efficiency in school instruction in the printing art. 
Coérdinated action has not been evident in the methods 
employed, and the lack of properly prepared and graded 
text-books for the guidance of the instructors has likewise 
placed a severe handicap upon the efforts of those who have 
taken up the work of teaching printing in school shops and 
classrooms. Happily, the instructors have formed associations 
for the purpose of exchanging views and establishing workable 
and practical courses of study. 

In “Vocational Printing” the Guy M. Jones Company, 
educational publisher, Indianapolis, Indiana, has brought out 
a book which should prove helpful, in that it provides a very 
good text-book for school and shop instruction work. The 
volume is by Ralph W. Polk, director of vocational instruction 
in the city schools of St. Joseph, Missouri, a man of exceptional 
experience in the mechanical and administrative sides of the 
trade. It is written in a simple, understandable style, and, 
while condensed, as it should be, it is broad in scope and 
logically arranged in proper sequence of trade development. 
The attention given to the fundamentals of design in relation 
to printing, a most important feature in the training of young 
printers, is a commendable feature of the work. 


The book is designed as a text-book for any school offering 
printing, and has sufficient work for two years, allowing two 
periods for each day. Each section embodies material for one 
semester. The underlying purpose of the text is to present 
the subject of printing, and it is not merely a series of exercises 
but a practical guide for actual work. 

The volume contains 243 pages and is attractively and 
substantially bound in green cloth. Throughout, the text is 
illustrated with pictures, diagrams and specimens of correct 
and incorrect forms of typography which aid materially in 
clarifying the text. 

“Vocational Printing,” by Ralph W. Polk. Published by 
the Guy M. Jones Company, Merchants Bank building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Price, $1.25; postage, 10 cents extra. 
May be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


‘The Amenities of Book-Collecting and Kindred 
Affections.” 


“Next to acquiring good friends, the best acquisition is 
that of good books,” wrote Colton; and it was Erasmus who 
said, ‘‘When I get a little money, I buy books; and if any is 
left, I buy food and clothes.” The true lover of books is never 
at a loss for friends, and from probably no other source can the 
same amount of satisfaction and benefit be derived as from the 
collecting of books. 

It is of book-collecting as a hobby (and what hobby can be 
more profitable?) that A. Edward Newton writes in the work 
bearing the above title, the first from his pen, though he by no 
means confines his writing to this one phase of the subject, but 
rather, in an extremely interesting manner, he passes on to the 
reader the pleasure and profit he has derived from his search 
for worth-while books. That he has ridden his hobby and 
gained thereby is evident from cover to cover. 

In his first chapter, which bears the heading ‘“‘Book- 
Collecting Abroad,” the author writes: ‘Our own hobby may 
be, probably is, ridiculous to some one else, but in all the wide 
range of human interest, from postage-stamps to paintings — 
the sport of the millionaire — there is nothing that begins so 
easily and takes us so far as the collecting of books. 

“And hear me. If you would know the delight of book- 
collecting, begin with something else, I care not what. Book- 
collecting has all the advantages of other hobbies without 
their drawbacks. . . .” 

Mr. Newton’s particular hobby seems to be for rare books, 
especially presentation copies. To the man of somewhat 
limited means these are not always within ready reach, but 
as Mr. Newton has well said in another chapter, ““A man may 
be possessed of relatively small means and yet indulge himself 
in all the joys of collecting, if he will deny himself other things 
not so important to his happiness.” 

To the true lover of good books Mr. Newton’s work has a 
special appeal. The publishers have given an excellent descrip- 
tion in the notice appearing on the jacket, from which we quote: 
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“Tt is the ‘human interest’ of books that appeals to Mr. 
Newton, books with a provenance —a whenceabouts; and to 
this particular love of bibliography he has added an infectious 
enthusiasm for collecting. In his choice of books and manu- 
scripts he has been guided by a wise literary judgment; by a 
knowledge of rare books and their ‘points,’ and by a wide 
biographical interest. 

“With a fine command of vigorous and epigrammatic 
English, through which runs a keen sense of humor, Mr. Newton 
tells his story — and not only his story, but the story of many 
others; intimate sketches of prominent collectors and book- 
sellers; little-known details in the lives of authors as revealed 
by manuscripts and letters; and, most of all, the story of his 
many books — the whenceabouts of so many mute survivors 
of the pleasures and emotions and vicissitudes of other days. 

“These echoes of the ‘hours of idleness’ of a busy and 
successful man of affairs, with the many pictures, illustrative 
of his own collection, will, we feel sure, appeal to a wide circle 
of book-lovers.” 

“The Amenities of Book-Collecting and Kindred Affec- 
tions,” published by The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


Price, $2.50. 
“The Alphabet.” 

Artists, designers, students of lettering and typographers 
who have long admired the work of Frederick W. Goudy, 
conceded by many to be the master craftsman in the art of 
drawing letiers, will be gratified to learn that a book on the 
subject of letters and lettering by Mr. Goudy is now within 
their reach. While thoroughly competent to write and instruct 
in every phase of the subject, Mr. Goudy, in recognition of the 
standard works already available, does not in his'new work go 
into the matter of giving instruction in the details of drawing 
letters. He leaves that to others, recommending to students 
of lettering the works of Day, Strange, Johnson and Stevens. 

In text “The Alphabet” is virtually a history of the 
creation and development of the various letter forms, and, as 
such, it is concise and readable to a high degree. The growth 
of the earlier written forms is thoroughly covered in an interest- 
ing manner, and the changes in character influenced by the 
various nationalities are also explained and described. The 
development of the alphabet is illustrated by well-chosen 
examples from original sources. None but a man having the 
wide knowledge, the result of thorough research, of the subject 
of letters that Mr. Goudy has could present the facts so 
interestingly and concisely. 

Chapter headings that give a further insight into the 
character of the volume are as follows: ‘“‘What Letters Are,” 
“Letters Before Printing,” ‘“‘The National Hands,” ‘‘The 
Development of Gothic,” ‘“‘The Beginnings of Type,” “The 
Qualities of Lettering” and ‘‘ Notes on the Plates.” 

While, as stated, it was not Mr. Goudy’s intention to 
compete with or supplant other standard works, or to supply 
a text-book in the art of making letters, obviously such illus- 
trated historical matter will prove helpful even farther than 
the author intended or anticipates. Knowledge of the character 
Mr. Goudy so ably presents is absolutely necessary for the 
most intelligent use of letters in typography and design. 

The arrangement of the plates which follow the text is a 
decided departure from the ordinary. In previously published 
books on lettering all characters of the alphabet are shown 
together in the plate, but in ‘‘The Alphabet” each letter is 
considered separately on a page by itself. In other words, the 
various styles of the letter “‘A” are shown together, and so on 
throughout the alphabet. Each plate, of which there are 
twenty-seven, the ampersand and numerals being combined 
in one, is divided into rectangular sections. In the central and 
larger section a beautifully drawn and correctly proportioned 
roman capital is shown, and which was copied from or sug- 
gested by the letters cut in the base of the Trajan column in 
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Rome. Below this central letter and in the same panel a brief 
note outlines the origin and use of the particular letter illus- 
trated in that plate. Surrounding this large roman capital 
various other capital and lower-case forms of the same letter 
are shown. These embrace the early pen-drawn capital; the 
Gothic capital; the Lombardic capital, or uncial form, employed 
in the early illuminated manuscripts; the Italian and Gothic 
pen-drawn minuscules, from which our lower-case characters 
were developed; some of the best-known of the type-faces used 
by early printers, and examples from the type-characters 
designed by Mr. Goudy. It is gratifying to note that the 
individual letters are printed in such size that the student may 
easily study the variations in form and proportion. 

The volume itself is a combination of the best in the paper- 
maker’s, typographer’s, pressman’s and bookbinder’s arts. In 
size it is 91% by 13 inches, and it is attractively bound in black 
cloth, stamped with gold. The text-pages are set entirely in 
type-faces designed by Mr. Goudy, the beautiful Kennerley 
being employed for the reading-matter. A hard-finished white 
antique paper was used for the inside pages, and, with wide 
margins and deckled edges at the bottom, these are a delight 
to the eye. Type-composition, by Mrs. Bertha M. Goudy, the 
author’s wife, is correct in every detail and assuredly beautiful. 
The book-lover and the printer alike will find in “‘The Alpha- 
bet” an expression of their highest ideals. 

Mr. Goudy has given us a most interesting and instructive 
analysis of the alphabet, amply illustrated with excellent 
examples of the best forms. 

“The Alphabet,” by Frederick W. Goudy. Published by 
Mitchell Kennerley, 489 Park avenue, New York city. Price, 
$5; postage, 15 cents extra. May be secured through The 
Inland Printer Company. 


“The Curtis Collection of Franklin Imprints.” 


What is doubtless one of the most important bibliographical 
works that has appeared in many years has recently been 
issued by the Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, publishers of The Saturday Evening Post and 
other well-known journals. As the name of the volume implies, 
it is a catalogue of the printing works of Benjamin Franklin 
found in the large Curtis collection, probably the finest that 
has ever been gotten together. Of particular interest, as 
illustrating the history of Franklin’s press, is the fact that the 
Curtis collection contains the first publication on which 
Franklin’s name appeared as publisher; the first book on which 
he is known to have worked while in London; the first book on 
which he worked when he and Meredith set up in business for 
themselves; the first book to bear his imprint alone after 
Meredith left him; the last book to bear his name issued from 
his Philadelphia press; and specimens from the press that he 
established for his own amusement at Passy while he was 
Ambassador to France. In all, approximately eight hundred 
publications bearing Franklin’s imprint are catalogued in the 
volume. Of these there are twelve, facsimiles of which are 
shown in the book, of which there are no known duplicate 
copies. 

The typography represents an effort to preserve the spirit 
of Franklin’s printing without departing from the best practices 
of modern typography. This effort was largely successful and 
is particularly evident in the two title-pages. The volume is 
approximately 9 by 12 inches in size, and is bound in heavy 
boards covered with green cloth and stamped in gold. It is 
most handsome and dignified. 

“The Curtis Collection of Franklin Imprints” was compiled 
and written by William J. Campbell, president of the City 
History Society of Philadelphia, for many years a student of 
bibliography and an ardent collector himself. 

Only 475 copies were printed, and these, unfortunately, are 
only for private distribution. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF INVENTORIES IN 
FIGURING EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


BY CHARLES S. BROWN. 


(OO much emphasis can not be placed upon the 
need of a correct inventory, as only by having 
such an inventory can the printer arrive at 
the proper valuation of his plant, either for 
figuring his excess profits tax reports or for 
determining the amount of insurance he 
should carry, as well as for making a proper 
settlement in case of loss by fire. Within the 
past thirty-five years millions of dollars have been invested in 
printing-office equipment. Changes have been made in the list 
prices of machinery, type and materials, and discounts on 
these items have also been changed from time to time. These 
changes in prices and discounts have somewhat unsettled the 
valuations of printing-offices, and printers have been at a loss 
to know how to fix their values when it came to figuring excess 
profits tax reports, fire insurance, and also finding the cost of 
production. 

In the interests of the printing, publishing and kindred 
trades, I have taken up with the Government and the insurance 
companies the important question of how to arrive at correct 
valuations for the purpose of figuring excess profits taxes and 
fire insurance. 

In the first place, to give the taxpayer and owner of the 
property the proper definition of the different methods of 
reaching valuations, I quote from Webster: 

First, on inventory.—‘“A list, inventory from. To come 
upon, discover. A detailed and descriptive list of articles, 
with or without valuation, and including such special informa- 
tion as may be deemed necessary; specifically, such a list of 
the goods of a manufacturer or estate. To make an inventory 
of; to make a list, catalogue, or schedule of; as, to inventory a 
stock” (of printing materials, for instance). 

Second, on appraisal.—‘‘To set a value on; to estimate the 
worth of, particularly by persons appointed for the purpose. 
To make an estimate of; to judge. The act of appraising or 
putting on a price with a view to sale. The business of an 
appraiser. One who values; particularly, a person appointed 
and sworn to make a thorough estimate on the valuation of 
a property of any kind.” 

The United States Government is interested in knowing 
the actual cash value of all manufacturing concerns for the 
purpose of taxing properties for excess profits as specified in 
“Regulations No. 41, Relative to the War Excess Profits Tax 
Imposed by the War Revenue Act, Approved October 3, 1917.” 

The Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service, has 
employed inspectors to visit the different manufacturing com- 
panies in the various lines of industry, and these inspectors are 
instructed as follows: ‘‘Ascertain whether or not any increase 
in values of any of the company’s assets, as the result of an 
appraisal or otherwise, has ever been reflected in the books 
of the corporation or in any of the data submitted in connection 
with the income or excess profits tax returns.” 

For the purpose of finding out the attitude of the Govern- 
ment on the use of appraisals as a basis for valuations in 
connection with the income or excess profits tax, I wrote to the 
Treasury Department at Washington and received the following 
reply from Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Tax Reviewers: . 

Dear Sir,— Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of October 31, 1918, 
in which you inquire: “Does the Government accept appraisals made by 
appraisal companies as a basis of valuation on which income tax is levied?” 

In reply you are advised that the general rule underlying the computa- 
tion of taxable net income, and also of invested capital, as defined by the 


Excess Profits Tax Law, is that of original cost, less proper allowances for 
depreciation. In case of the sale of capital assets, the taxable net income 
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consists of the amount realized in excess of the cost of the property. But 
if acquired prior to March 1, 1913, then the taxable net income consists of 
the difference between the amount realized and the actual cash value of the 
property as of March 1, 1913. 

In both the Income and Excess Profits Tax Laws, appraisals of property 
based upon present values can not be accepted. 

(Signed) Dantet C. Roper, 
Commissioner. 

Upon receiving the above letter, I again wrote the Treasury 
Department for more complete and detailed information in 
regard to appraisals and inventories, and on December 9 
received the following letter: 

Dear S1r,—So far as the computation of income and excess profits tax 
returns is concerned, appraisals, except in the matter of merchandise inven- 
tories, play a small part, and as inventories are required to be taken in 
accordance with the law and regulations, it is immaterial whether the work 
is done by the taxpayer or by some one employed by him. 

As to plant and equipment items when considered in connection with 
the computation of invested capital, cost must be used as the basis, and for 
computing deductions for depreciation, depletion, etc., the original cost 
must be adhered to, except as to property acquired prior to March 1, 1913, 
which may be taken at its actual cash value as of that date. 

In reply to the inquiry in your postscript, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has not found it necessary to employ appraisal companies. 

(Signed) Dantet C. Roper, 
Commissioner. 

From the above ruling it is evident that the Government 
asks for inventories and values of properties prior to and up to 
March, 1913, as a basis upon which to compute a fair and 
equitable valuation of properties before war inflated valuations 
commenced. In order to arrive at an intelligent and correct 
valuation for income tax purposes, it would be necessary to 
present an inventory with dates of purchase, name of manu- 
facturer, size and amount, name, list and net prices of goods, 
with a fair depreciation for wear and tear. This would be an 
actual inventory — no estimating or guessing, just the bare 
facts. This is what the Government wants. Income and 
excess profits tax statements must be based on values, earnings 
and profits. Are you prepared to do yourself justice and at the 
same time be fair with the Government? 

Insurance companies conduct their businesses on sound 
business principles. They will pay fire losses when they are 
shown sound values and proof of loss. An adjuster must have the 
sound value before he can furnish proof of loss to his company. 
If the owner of a plant has an inventory that has been properly 
made he has an even chance with the adjuster. If he has no 
inventory he is not prepared to talk intelligently regarding the 
values of the different items in his plant, and if there is any 
guessing to be done the adjuster is entitled to his guess. 

The insured should not be under the impression that he is 
compelled to accept the amount offered by the adjuster. The 
opinion and judgment of the insured are as good as the ad- 
juster’s, and especially so if the insured is able to present a 
correct inventory showing the value of his plant. The owner 
of a plant insures in order to protect himself against loss, and 
he is entitled to payment for the amount it would cost to 
replace the goods destroyed. He pays the insurance company 
for taking the risk, and if he loses money in the settlement 
of a fire loss it is his fault, just as much so as if he loses money 
by contracting to do a job of printing at less than cost. 

Typesetting machines are a risk that insurance companies 
look upon with suspicion, and there are many millions of dollars 
invested in typesetting machines and attachments in the 
printing-offices of the United States. Unless the owner of a 
printing-plant can, in case of loss by fire, show the adjuster 
the actual value and the damage done to his typesetting 
machines he will not get a fair adjustment of the loss. A true 
inventory of this part of the equipment will help both the fire 
insurance company and the printer—and the insurance 
companies are willing to be shown, and will give fair treatment 
when shown the actual facts. 
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If a printer is a large creditor of printers’ supply houses 
and is called upon for a statement of his assets and his plant 
value, he can not give it unless he has an inventory. If he 
fails in business, the court appoints appraisers to estimate the 
amounts and values. You can make an appraisement from 
an inventory, but you can not make an inventory from an 
appraisement. 

Without a complete and correct inventory the owner of a 
plant can not know the value of his plant; how much income 
and excess profits tax he should pay; how much insurance to 
carry; when he bought his equipment and where he bought it, 
or how to settle a fire loss. 

Inasmuch as every policy protects the issuing company by 
providing for settlement upon a detailed statement of loss, 
the insured will never get a satisfactory adjustment of a loss 
by fire unless he has a correct inventory. Then, too, without 
such an inventory he will either carry too little insurance and 
become pro rata liable for his losses, or he will carry too much 
insurance at useless expense. 

In order to arrive at the actual cost of production it is 
necessary to have the figures showing the investment in the 
plant, the maintenance of the plant, etc. Without these 
figures it is impossible to keep an accurate cost-finding system, 
and it is impossible to have them without a correct inventory. 





EARLY PRINTED LITURGICAL BOOKS. 


The members of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
were the guests of the Grolier Club, 47 East Sixtieth street, 
New York, for their January meeting. There they heard a 
noted bibliophile of Paris lecture on early printed liturgical 
books, while surrounding them in cases was probably the finest 


G 


Announcement of Exhibition Held by the Grolier Club. 
The lettering as here shown is the same size as the original, which was printed on 


a sheet 434 by 3 inches. 


choice collection of Catholic Missals, Books of Hours, Psalters, 
etc., in the world. 

+ M. Seymour de Ricci was the lecturer, and he explained 
how it came about that the Grolier Club could exhibit such 
treasures. It is Ambrose-Firman Didot, of the famous house 
of Didot, printers of Paris, to whom we owe the beginnings 
of these collections. M. Didot died in 1876 and many of the 
choicest books in his enormous library were purchased by 
Robert Hoe. At the latter’s death Archer M. Huntington 
acquired most of them. J. Pierpont Morgan was, during his 
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lifetime, buying the earliest printed books from every source, 
and as all these men were members of the Grolier Club the 
present exhibits were easily obtained from them. 

M. de Ricci said that a remarkable thing about printing 
was that it had no infancy; it came into existence full grown. 
It might be said that in 1445 printing did not exist, while in 
1457 was printed a Psalter, a copy of which was before them, 
and which has never been surpassed. He called attention to 
the registry of the two colors in initial letters. How this 
registry was obtained is still a problem unsolved, as is the 
question as to whether the engraved blocks were of wood or 
type-metal. The reason the early printed books were chiefly 
liturgical the lecturer said was due to the fact that during the 
Middle Ages all the fine arts were devoted to monuments 
of religion. 

This exhibition will be open to the public until Saturday, 
March 15. 





CONFERENCE OF EASTERN PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


That the photoengraving business has at last found itself 
after years of floundering was evidenced by the business char- 
acter of the conference of Eastern engravers held recently in 
New York. The meeting was under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Photoengravers’ Association. The reception committee 
consisted of A. W. Morley, Jr., F. A. Ringler, Adolph Schuetz, 
Frank Stockinger and Theodore Stendel, while the members 
of the publicity committee were: William Huffman, M. Jay 
Colgan and Frank T. Powers, all of New York. 

Charles E. Sherman, president of the New York Photo- 

engravers’ Board of Trade, welcomed the visitors in a speech 
__ which reviewed the present tendencies of 
| Organization. President E. C. Miller, of 
‘the American Photoengravers’ Association, 
| pointed out the problems of that association, 
' both present and those to come, as he saw 
| them with his clear vision. S. E. Blanchard, 
' of Boston, dwelt on cost finding and account- 
| ing as the bed-rock on which their business 
must be founded, while Louis Flader showed 
| how right, proper and necessary it was for 
: business men to organize. 
Other speakers during the day were 
i: Albert W. Sanson, of Philadelphia; A. G. 
' Wesson, Worcester, Massachusetts; C. A. 
: Nelson, from “up New York State”; John 
' C. Hill, Baltimore; Roland Smith, Pitts- 
: burgh, and R. B. Olsen, the efficient 
‘secretary of the New York Photoengravers’ 
Board of Trade, and among the topics dis- 
cussed were Salesmanship in the Business; 
Middlemen; Dangers to Photoengraving 
Through Other Processes; Are Night Shops 
Necessary; The Efficiency of Labor and 
Compensation Insurance. E. J. Volz, presi- 
dent of the New York Photoengravers’ 
Union, joined in the discussion, which proved 
to be an especially interesting feature. 

Charles A. Stinson, of Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, 
spoke on standards in photoengraving and Charles A. Grotz, 
of New York, told of the progress being made in color repro- 
duction, a subject on which he is one of America’s recog- 
nized authorities. John Clyde Oswald, publisher of The 
American Printer, expressed the feeling of buyers of photo- 
engravings generally when he said that customers could not 
object to paying higher prices for the product of the engraver 
if they were satisfied that the charges were reasonable and 
founded on an accurate cost-finding system. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Valuing Newspaper Plants and Business. 


It is interesting to observe the different values placed upon 
newspaper and printing-plants over the country. Sometimes 
we find publishers of small-town and even county papers of 
considerable size without any definite idea of what value they 
should place upon their plants and business. And it is not 
surprising that this should be the case. Twenty years ago we 
knew of a good county-seat paper, with cylinder press, two 
jobbers, some small machinery and a large type equipment, 
that sold for $6,000 cash, and the sale was heralded at the time 
as setting a new standard for prices of good county-seat papers 
in that locality. Not many years later the same paper sold 
for $10,000 while dozens of others in the same locality would 
not look at that price a minute. Today, $10,000 is considered 
about the minimum figure for a good-sized county-seat propo- 
sition, no matter what its equipment. 

A good newspaper man will first consider the field a paper 
has before considering the price at all. ‘A place in the sun” 
is getting to be worth something nowadays in the newspaper 
game. If the paper has a good town with not too much com- 
petition, with a county of thrifty and progressive people, with 
just enough smaller towns surrounding the county-seat to 
make competition and business without dominating the field, 
with political conditions right for a possible control of some of 
the official patronage of the county, with access to some large 
city where supplies are quickly secured for special orders — 
with all these things satisfactory, the field itself is worth more 
today than the $6,000 paid for the paper mentioned above — 
and it had all these things. But now you would next inquire 
how much business the paper is doing, what its subscription 
price is, whether cash-in-advance or “‘any old time,’ what 
the established advertising rates are by the inch and the line, 
what the expense sheet shows, etc. And you would follow this 
up with an inquiry about the town for knowledge of the stand- 
ing of the paper in the community. We have not said any- 
thing about the size of the subscription list yet. That also is 
an important matter, but not the most important. Some good 
authorities say that each subscriber is worth twice the amount 
he pays in a year — not the amount he is expected to pay 
some time, but what he pays, and then it depends somewhat 
on how long he has been paying it to show whether he is a real 
asset to bank on, or simply for show purposes. Now we are 
getting down to the printing-plant itself. This is the easiest 
part of the consideration in figuring the value of a plant and 
business—and the last. Equipment, if good and sufficient for 
the work to be done, is worth as much installed in the office as 
it was worth when new, but if it has to be thrown out to make 
room for modern material it is expensive junk to handle and 
hardly assessable for taxation. The catalogues and individual 
opinion of the parties dealing would have to settle this matter. 


Now you have arrived at the essentials, in our judgment, 
for the sale or purchase of a country newspaper plant. It is 
then a matter of judgment as to what you want in the way of a 
newspaper property, or what you can pay for. And if you are 
selling, it is a matter of showing up the value of the different 
phases of the situation as outlined above. 

Always, it seems to us, there should be the further con- 
sideration of the time it will take for the profit on the business 
to pay out the indebtedness and investment. A property that 
will pay out in two years’ time is considered very good; one 
that will take three years is good, and one that takes five years 
will probably keep a man on the grindstone making a living 
unless fortune and ability work out his salvation unexpectedly. 
Not counting the interest on investment paid for, we know 
that many papers are paying at a rate that will take care of an 
investment of $10,c00 in two years, and many of them will 
clear up in three or four years. A man who has an established 
business like that can stand with the best men in his com- 
munity and be an influence worth while. 


A Community Advertising Scheme. 


Our attention has been called to the Montevideo Mer- 
chants Association, of Montevideo, Minnesota, which seems 
to be a live organization with a real secretary who knows how 
to do things and keep things stirred up and going. This little 
city is one of five thousand people in western Minnesota. 
Secretary McCargan writes: 

“One feature of the work of our association is an adver- 
tising department. Several years ago we had three weekly 
newspapers in Montevideo, none of which had a circulation of 
sufficient value to the advertiser. So we started by publishing 
an advertising sheet and sending it out on a mailing list to 
every one in the community. About a year ago we succeeded 
in getting the three papers combined into one and have since ° 
that time published our advertising sheet as part of the paper. 
We buy sufficient additional copies of the paper to mail one 
to every home where the paper is not taken on subscription. 
Then we have enough additional copies of the advertising sheet 
printed with additional advertising on the back to distribute 
one to each house in Montevideo and to each house in the 
neighboring ten towns. As a result, we have what I consider 
to be a perfect advertising medium from the standpoint 
of distribution.” 

We infer that the above advertising sheet and intensified 
distribution of the same is used for the monthly “bargain day” 
for Montevideo merchants, who seem to all join in the under- 
taking, and from the results reported it is a tremendous success, 
as bargain days usually are if conducted rightly and fairly and 
harmoniously. In addition to the above, a weekly “Service 
Reporter,” made with stencil on a typewriter and duplicating 
machine, is mailed to members and the people of the com- 
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munity, and it contains the “pep” and advice that makes the 
merchants keep on their toes and work together. 

From a newspaper standpoint the Montevideo News is thus 
a very vital factor in that community — the sole medium of 
communication concerning local affairs, and almost a one 
hundred per cent advertising medium backed by all the busi- 
ness men of the community. It has resulted in stim- 
ulating both home and outside business for the mills, 
factories, stores and banks of the city to a wonderful 
extent. We imagine the editor of such a sheet bears a 
great responsibility and is a most important factor in 
the community. If he has tact and good judgment no 
millionaire or magnate could have greater standing or 
more honor. The development of this community spirit 
is not impossible in many towns of like size and smaller, 


Observations. 


Getting mad at and going after your competitor with 


a bludgeon made of dollars that are essential to the = a 


public welfare, is a game that never ends until the right 
of reason is employed and the publishers themselves 


make the decision, not a public board. Fs iil 


The adoption of the agate line rate for advertising _ |, 
space in smail weekly papers is not impossible, and we 
know of one man in a town of fifteen hundred who is 
going to put it in operation and later report to us on the 
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raise of one-quarter cent per line would seem small for a weekly 
paper, but would still take care of one additional man in the 
ad alley if the paper has a run of seven hundred inches per 
week. Experience of the past three years has convinced most 
country publishers that such increases in advertising prices 
do not cut down their volume of business at that. 
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= SEE WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Other newspapers may surpass the Charles City (Iowa) Press in the quality of first page 
and general make-up, but when it comes to advertisements—well, that’s another story. Have 


results. Daily papers and Periodicals: of large —_ you ever seen more sane, more interesting, more effective, more genuinely readable newspaper 
culation have long used this system in making dis- advertisements than the two above? 


play advertising rates, and through this method have been 
able to keep their rates up at the same pace with costs of produc- 
tion. An agate line is a fourteenth part of an inch, and when 
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Full-page advertisement from Charles City (Iowa) Press. Effective in display, 
orderly in arrangement, it well illustrates the advantages of uniformity 
of display type in advertising for which we have long contended. 

















the rate per line is boosted half a cent it looks like a small 
advance to the party who purchases the space; yet it means 
7 cents an inch wholesale, and to a weekly paper would amount 
to the difference between profit and loss in many cases. A 


A copy of the Bureau County Republican, of Princeton, 
Illinois, is at hand with the well displayed announcement that 
it has now the largest circulation of any regular weekly general 
newspaper in the United States. H. U. Bailey, the publisher, 
grew up with the paper, which has been in his family for a 
couple of generations, at least, and it is necessary to state that 
he uses numerous features and intensive work and splendid 
ideas to make the paper what it is. But the main point that 
we wish to emphasize is that the Bureau County Republican 
is and always has been $2 per year. It was sold at this price 
when papers of all kinds and classes surrounding it were going 
at $1 and $1.50 per year. It stood pat on the $2 rate through 
hard times and good times, and has gradually forged ahead in 
the midst of competition to this proud claim of ‘‘the largest 
circulation of any newspaper of its class in the United States.” 
Mr. Bailey swears to a circulation now of 5,600 copies, and 
claims to have passed the mark of the Greenfield (Mass.) 
Gazette-Courier during the past year, the latter paper having 
claimed first place in weekly circulation for many years. 

The fact is that a fair price for a fairly good newspaper is 
now $2 per year within the county, and a lot of them are getting 
50 cents more than that to subscribers outside of their county. 
There is money in a subscription price of $2 per year for papers 
of seven hundred circulation, and no money in subscriptions 
below that circulation at a lower price. But when a weekly 
paper can stand through storms of stress and competition for 
generations and come out with such a claim as the Princeton 
paper now makes, it is like a ray of hope to the hindmost in 
the business of making a newspaper pay. 


A newspaper friend out in Colorado informs us that he has 
now developed a cost system applicable to county papers that 
he believes is all right and practical. One of the best account- 
ants in the State, a man of brains and ideas, he has worked on 
this system, conforming it to the United Typothete standard, 
until he has a set of books that tell everything about his busi- 
ness. And everything means all of that, except that the editor 
is a genial and popular man in the community and one who 
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would make an equal success in almost any other line of busi- 
ness. We are going to watch for further results and report on 
the use of this system. One of the needs of the times is a 
simple, easy system of keeping costs and details of a small 
newspaper and job-printing business so that it can be installed 
without too much cost and direction for regular employees 
to operate. 


The price of print-paper, the recent Government rulings for 
the conservation of print-paper and the need for making display 
space pay its way to a profit have been the cause for more 
publishers observing the fifty-fifty idea in making up the 
advertising and reading-matter in their papers than ever 
before. It has come to be a habit with a large number of the 
county papers nowadays to require that each page show over 
sixty per cent advertising before any extra pages are to be run. 

This is a splendid idea and will lead to a profit on display 
space where for years there has been no real profit on it. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
The Gazette, Sibley, lowa.— The two-page advertisement for Charles 
FE. Brown & Sons’ ‘‘Great Unloading Sale” is well handled in every respect. 
The Bemidji Sentinel, Bemidji, Minnesota.— A genuinely remarkable 
paper, thoroughly satisfactory in every respect, is our opinion of the Sentinel. 
The handsome first page is reproduced herewith. 
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One will search far before finding a better first page than this one from 
The Bemidji Sentinel, of Minnesota, the favorite stamping- 
ground for wide-awake publishers and fine newspapers. 


S. L. Bocasse, Raleigh, North Carolina.— The bank advertisements are 
all nicely arranged and effectively displayed. The variety of effects secured 
through simple methods, and without undue waste of time, is a commendable 
feature of your work. 

The Burt County Herald, Tekamah, Nebraska.— Assuredly, the first 
page of your paper compares favorably with the first pages of newspapers 
shown in past issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. We would prefer to see the 
small one-line headings set in lower-case instead of capitals. Advertise- 
ments are simply arranged, and displayed in good taste. The borders, not 
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being made to join well, mar the appearance of the advertisements some- 
what. Plain rule would be better than the decorative borders used, which 
appear to be badly worn and do not print well. 

The Poteau Weekly Sun, Poteau, Oklahoma.— The first page is interest- 
ingly made up. There is a nice variety in the styles of headings, obtained 
without having gone too far, but the headings are not all set in an orderly 
fashion as regards symmetry and balance of form. Presswork is satisfactory. 
While the advertisements are effectively displayed and simply arranged, the 
fact that such a variety of type styles and borders is used makes the 
inside pages, where display advertising appears, very unattractive. This 
bad appearance is accentuated by the fact that the advertisements are placed 
on the pages without order and in such a way that the reading-matter is 
cut up into small groups, making it difficult to follow the news items. Read 


other reviews in this department for suggestions to improve your paper. 
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These sections of first pages are reproduced to show faulty head-lines and 


faulty placement of head-lines. For particulars refer to reviews of 
these two newspapers which appear in this department. 


The Eaton Herald, Eaton, Colorado.— First pages of both copies sent us 
are neat in appearance, well balanced and interesting to a high degree. One 
of them at least would be reproduced were it not that our space is 
limited. Presswork is satisfactory. While the advertisements are well 
arranged and effectively displayed, the use of a condensed block type-face 
for display lines cheapens the general appearance of the advertisements and 
the inside pages of the paper without adding anything of value to the 
advertisements. If you could install one of the modern styles of display 
type in lieu of this block letter the appearance of your paper would be 
greatly improved. The editorial page is interesting in appearance as well as 
contents. We note with satisfaction that you follow the pyramid form of 
make-up in placing advertisements on the pages, and this fact is responsible 
for the appearance of a liberal amount of interesting news on the pages. 
The orderly appearance brought about is also worthy of praise. Perhaps 
you could do some missionary work among publishers of your vicinity in 
spreading propaganda concerning the advantages of the pyramid make-up, 

Worth County Tribune, Grant City, Missouri.— The first thing about your 
paper which strikes us unfavorably is the use of Cheltenham Bold (regular 
shape) for the larger news-headings on the first page. The space taken up 
by the letters is so great that very few words can be carried in the headings 
and, in addition, bad divisions of words are often forced. Furthermore, this 
type makes it impossible to maintain a regular and pleasing shape in the 
headings. The displeasing appearance of these headings, to say nothing of 
the fact that they do not function well in conveying information, as good 
headings should, combined with the rather disorderly make-up of the page, 
creates a decidedly unsatisfactory effect. For news-headings there is 
nothing better than the extra-condensed block-letter which is most generally 
used for the purpose. More matter may be carried in headings occupying 
the same or smaller space, bad divisions are less frequently forced, and 
better symmetry is possible owing to the elimination of the handicaps 
afforded by the wide letters. Presswork is very good indeed and the adver- 
tisements in the issues sent us are satisfactorily handled. The practically 
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general use of one style of type for display of advertisements is responsible 
for much of the pleasing appearance of the inside pages of your paper. 

The Montevideo News, Montevideo, Minnesota.— It is indeed a pleasure 
to examine such an excellent paper. From every standpoint the News 
measures up to our ideas as to what a small-town newspaper should be. 
Excellent presswork, a clean first page with good headings, a large amount 
of interesting local news, display advertising effectively displayed and 
simply arranged in legible type-faces and placed on the pages in an orderly 
manner according to the pyramid make-up, form a combination of good 
features seldom found in the newspapers which come to this desk. We see 
only one opportunity for improvement, and that is probably impossible 
with your present equipment — the standardization of rule borders and the 
use of one style of display type for the advertisements. Either the Adstyle 
or the Cheltenham Bold, of which you already seem to have several sizes, 
would be satisfactory. The special pages are indicative of a wide-awake 
policy on your part, as well as on the part of local business men. We would 
wager Montevideo is the best trading town in its section. Two pages and 
two large advertisements from this excellent paper are reproduced. 
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strictly in accord with the pyramid form of make-up, the arrangement of 
advertisements on the pages is quite satisfactory, as the reading-matter is 
satisfactorily massed — and that is the big idea behind the pyramid. We 
suggest as a means for improving your already excellent paper that you use 
plain rules only for borders around advertisements, as the variety of decora- 
tive borders employed is not pleasing when the page as a whole is taken 
into consideration. 

The Spring Valley Mercury, Spring Valley, Minnesota.— You publish 
an exceptionally fine newspaper. The make-up of the first page is excellent, 
the headings and illustrations thereon being so placed that perfect balance 
and symmetry are obtained. Presswork is of good quality, although a 
trifle too much ink is in evidence on the copy sent us. Advertisements are 
nicely handled, and they are made up in the pages in accordance with the 
best of modern ideas —the pyramid. The display type employed for the 
larger lines is not of pleasing design. The exceptionally extended wood 
letter used for the “Spring Sale” line of the half-page advertisement for the 
M. E. Molstad Company is not at all attractive, and when used immediately 
above a line set in extra condensed Cheltenham Bold it creates a very bad 
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Interesting, well-balanced first page of one of the best 
small-town newspapers in the United States. 


T. L. Turner, Belzoni, Mississippi.— Your issue for January 24 merits 
the fine opinion concerning the Banner held by other publishers of your 
section. The first page is exceptionally neat. The headings are of good 
size and variety, and they are nicely placed upon the page. The two inside 
pages carry too many display advertisements, and if some of these had been 
placed on the last page, where ample space was available, the appearance 
of the issue would be improved. The advertisers would doubtless obtain 
better results, for then there would not be so many conflicting for attention; 
and the readers would appreciate the paper better, for, with the elimination 
of the crowded effect on the two inside pages, there would appear to be more 
reading-matter in the paper. In so far as display and arrangement are 
concerned, the advertisements are satisfactory. The great objection we 
find is with the great variety and the too prominent character of the borders. 
These borders and the black-face types used for display, of which there is 
also too great a variety, and which do not harmonize with each other, make 
the two inside pages quite uninviting to the eye. It would be a good plan, 
if you could afford to carry it out at this time, to trade in the numerous 
fonts, of which you no doubt have only small cases, on larger fonts of one 
style of display. Then, with plain rules for borders, you could improve the 
appearance of the paper materially, while saving time in its production. 

The Door County News, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin.— We admire your 
excellent paper very much indeed. It gives every indication of able editing 
and news-gathering. It is printed in an excellent manner, and for that 
reason is not only pleasing to look upon but easy to read as well. Few 
papers received by this writer demonstrate equal ability on the part of 
compositors in the arrangement and display of advertisements, which are 
decidedly effective. We note with pleasure an almost general use of Chel- 
tenham Bold for display, which provides in the paper as a whole that homo- 
geneity so essential to attractive appearance, and yet the advertisements, 
individually, have all the prominence necessary. In our hands the News 
furnishes us with practical backing for our oft-repeated statement that 
variety of type styles is not essential to advertising effectiveness, an erroneous 
idea maintained by all too many publishers and compositors. While not 





The editorial page of the Montevideo (Minn.) News is 
also a model for neatness and effective make-up. 


Another unusually good first page, from another of 
Minnesota’s many progressive small-town papers. 


appearance through lack of shape harmony between the two styles. In 
other advertisements you havg used an extra condensed block type-face of 
head-letter style, and the effect produced by this inartistic type, which also 
does not harmonize with the style of display used for the smaller lines, is 
likewise displeasing to the eye.. We note a tendency to favor spotty borders 
made up of geometric squares. Such borders are highly attractive and 
draw attention away from the type. A border to function properly should 
serve all the purposes of unifying, classifying, etc., without in itself being 
conspicuous. For that reason, plain rules, not too thick, make the best 
borders. 

Foster C. HitteGass, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania.— It is not difficult to 
understand why Town and Country has a circulation of 3,300 in a town of 
1,200 population after copies of your excellent paper have been examined. 
Editorially, the paper is remarkable, especially in so far as the amount and 
quality of news-matter is concerned. Our opinion, however, is that too 
great a proportion of the paper is devoted to news-matter; in other words, 
more pages are printed than the amount of advertising justifies. However, 
that is without the province of this writer, and it may be that your adver- 
tising rates will stand the preponderance of space devoted to news. From 
the mechanical standpoint the paper is subject to improvement. Presswork 
could be greatly improved by slightly more impression and a trifle less ink. 
Make-up of the first page is interesting indeed, the variety of styles of 
news-headings being a commendable feature. Advertisements are well 
displayed, although quite frequently emphasis is weakened, and the appear- 
ance of the paper marred, by the employment of several styles and shapes 
of type in the same small advertisement. In the double-page advertisement 
for the Pennsburg Department Store in your issue of January 24 we note 
a variety of type-faces has been used, but, as we presume this large adver- 
tisement was a severe strain on your equipment, and since the display is 
good, we will pass that feature, feeling that your compositor did as well as 
it was possible to do in the matter of type selection. However, we can not 
pass the employment of capital head-letter styles of type for setting large 
blocks of matter in certain panels of this advertisement. These blocks are 
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especially uninviting to the eye for the reason that they look difficult to 
read, as indeed they are. Capitals are satisfactory for occasional display 
lines of few words, but for masses of many words it is a mistake to employ 
anything but the much more legible lower-case. 

VERNE RicHArps, Eagle River, Wisconsin.— It seems that the fountain 
of your press was not properly set, as on several copies of the Review the 
ink is heavy and light in streaks. On other issues where the ink was 
uniformly and properly distributed there was not enough impression, and 
the type characters are not sharply printed. The first pages of all issues 
are nicely made up, although on one or two you have used plate-matter. 
Because of the variance of appearance between the plate-matter and the 
type, not only as regards the style and size of the type but also because of 
the difference in the manner in which they print, the effect produced is 
quite displeasing. Advertisements are not what they should be. In the 
first place you appear to have a large variety of out-of-date and unattractive 
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to tell at a glance the important features of the stories beneath. As the 
headings at the top of your first page are handled, they accomplish neither 
purpose, for the contrast to cause them to stand out is not afforded, and, 
jumbled together as they are, it is out of the question to read them with the 
degree of satisfaction essential to clarity of comprehension. In the advertise- 
ments we note an attempt at what might be called ‘“fussiness,’”’ by excessive 
use of rules for underscoring and for building purely decorative panels that 
serve no purpose except to fill up gaps of white space which should have been 
left blank, as, then, the type adjacent would stand out more prominently. 
For cut-offs and dashes, rules are also often needlessly used. That practice 
costs you much valuable time and instead of improving the advertisements 
it merely handicaps their display effectiveness and makes them unpleasing 
to the eye. Why so many compositors underscore display lines that are 
the largest in advertisements and thereby have all the prominence desired 
is more than we can understand. It is seldom, indeed, that underscoring 
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Special double-page advertisement and an individual advertiser’s four-column display from the Montevideo (Minn.) News. The two-page spread 
appears on ‘‘ Sales Day,” the first Wednesday of each month. The local Merchants’ Association and the News, working together, have made this 
special bargain day an event of great importance, and it draws trade from far beyond the ordinary trading distance. Publishers everywhere would do 
well to become familiar with the Montevideo plan of codperative action between newspaper and merchants, which is described on page 683. 


type-faces which, in themselves, make the advertisements unattractive, but 
the fact that several varieties, among which there is nothing in common, 
are often used in the same small advertisement adds further to the dis- 
pleasing appearance. Then, there is the matter of arrangement. While, as 
a rule, the arrangement of advertisements is simple enough, we note that in 
several of them paneling was needlessly done, and in such a manner that 
the rules and panels, instead of aiding comprehension, separate features 
which should not be separated, and thereby handicap comprehension. The 
great variety of styles of borders used makes it impossible to obtain a 
pleasing appearance on the pages where display advertising appears. An 
effect of homogeneity in this respect is essential for an attractive paper. We 
suggest that you adopt plain rules as your standard border and, if possible, 
that you discard the out-of-date type-faces in your equipment and standard- 
ize one modern style of display type. By doing this you can stock corre- 
spondingly larger fonts and, as a result, your composition costs will be 
lessened, for the setting of try lines and the changing of lines after it is 
found that a letter or so is missing from the case will be eliminated. 

Eagle Lake Headlight, Eagle Lake, Texas.— It is a very bad practice to 
have headings at the top of every column on the first page of a newspaper, 
especially when all the lines of those headings are full column width. Such 
a practice makes it confusing to a reader, who is likely to read from one 
column into another, as the column-rules are quite inconspicuous as com- 
pared to the black head-letter. It is best to have a column of reading- 
matter or an item under a small heading between the large top-headings so 
that the large headings will stand out properly and accomplish the purpose 
for which they were intended; that is, to act as guide-posts to the news and 





display lines adds to their effectiveness. The white space that would have 
been gained by the elimination of the rule underscores would, by the contrast 
afforded, cause the lines to stand out much more prominently. There is 
entirely too great a variety in the styles of type in your equipment. This 
condition was doubtless brought about by buying type in parcels, a font 
at a time — and each time a different style, governed by the passing taste 
of the buyer or of some customer. A paper is much more satisfactory in 
appearance, and it can be produced much more economically, when there is 
but one style for general displaywork. The argument that one must have 
a variety of styles to give each advertiser distinctive display is founded on 
a fallacy. True, distinction is gained by contrast, or difference, but when 
everything is different there is no effective contrast. Take a herd of fifty 
cattle, no two members of which are alike, but between no two of which 
there is a great difference. No one willstand out. This is a homely example, 
of course, but quite analogous to a newspaper page in which many styles 
of type are used for display in the advertisements. By way of contrast, 
compare the herd described above with another made up of forty-nine 
black steers and a single white one. That white steer will stand out. One 
will notice him first and look at him most often. For the reason, therefore, 
that a variety of types does not add to display and advertising effectiveness, 
and that such a variety at the same time mars the appearance of the page, 
it is far better to employ one standard style for display and depend upon 
variations of size for contrast. In following this plan, all advertisers have 
an equal chance in so far as space is concerned. Obviously the advertiser 
using the larger space, and the correspondingly larger types, will have the 
greater prominence, as, in reality, he is entitled to have. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


New Manager for Chicago Branch 
George H. Morrill Company. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of L. S. Allstrum, formerly in 
charge of the Los Angeles office of George 
H. Morrill Company, manufacturers and 
distributors of printing-inks, as district 
manager of the Chicago branch of that firm. 
Mr. Allstrum succeeds the late A. W. Q. 
Birtwell. 


D. G. Coimbra in South America. 


D. G. Coimbra, who for several years has 
been chief paper buyer for W. R. Grace & 
Co., sailed early last month for South 
America, where he will sell American paper, 
printing machinery, inks and stationery for 
the Grace organization in Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentine, Chile and other countries. He 
expects to be gone many months. 


Mrs. Frank Sinclair in Directorate 
of the Sinclair and Valentine 
Company. 


Under the will of the late Frank Sinclair, 
founder and president of the well-known 
printing-ink concern of Sinclair and Valen- 
tine Company, we are informed, his widow 
inherits his entire interest and thereby 
becomes the largest individual stockholder. 
At the annual meeting, held January 22, Mrs. 
Sinclair was elected a director and also 
vice-president. 


John Bernhardt Swart. 


In the passing of John Bernhardt Swart 
the printing industry has lost one of the true 
exponents of the typographer’s art. Having 
a true love for his work and a comprehensive 
knowledge of every detail, the results of his 
efforts attracted wide attention, and he was 
extended a call to take charge, as printing 
authority, of the craft-shop opened by the 
H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, as 
a part of its service department. Here he 
labored for five years, until an attack of 
grippe followed by pneumonia caused his 
death on January 22. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Closes Eventful Year. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of 
correspondence from the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, con- 
veying most interesting facts concerning 
incidents of the past year’s business of that 


* organization which are of unusual interest. 


From the letter we learn that during 1918 
the company received many orders for saw- 
trimmers and platen-press feeders from 
unusual sources, notably from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the Marine Corps, 
National Army cantonments, battle-ships, 
and newspaper and printing offices in South 
America, Australia, Spain, China, Asia and 
Africa. It is also pointed out how the Miller 
platen-press feeders played a prominent part 
in overcoming the labor shortage incident to 
war times. In celebration, a meeting of the 
salesmen of the company was held at Pitts- 
burgh at the close of the year; and this 
meeting was followed by a dinner, a fitting 
climax to a most successful year. 


Samuel Jones & Co. Issue New 
Price-List. 


Under date of January 28, Samuel Jones 
& Co., manufacturers of non-curling gummed 
papers, sent out to the trade a new price- 
list in which a number of price reductions 
are shown. This list, which was based on 
future costs, applies to orders received after 
February 1, 1910. 

In the letter accompanying the new price- 
list mention is made of the fact that while 
the war was in progress numerous conditions 
tended to lower the output, thereby forcing 
prices upward, but that the close of the war 
finds the company with additional equipment 
which will enable it to give customers quicker 
service than has been possible during recent 
months. It was also stated that business 
for the last half of 1918 was much in excess 
of that for the first half of the year. 


Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 
Company Establish New York 
Office. 


The Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 
Company has established a New York office 
in the Flatiron building, in charge of Arthur 
A. Failmetzger, until recently sales manager, 
and who has been connected with the com- 
pany for more than ten years past. Mr. 
Failmetzger’s territory embraces the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware. 

The change in the company’s plans was 
influenced through the unfortunate and 
sudden death of J. E. Hager, who for the past 
nine years acted as New York representative. 
John Huss, for some years Mr. Failmetzger’s 
assistant at the main office, has been pro- 
moted to sales manager at the Chicago office. 


A New Gage for Pressmen. 


From H. L. Rice, of H. L. Rice & Son, 
printers, Redlands, California, has been 
received a sample of a new device for the use 
of the pressman in securing accuracy in 
positioning the form on the sheet. The 
device consists of a transparent sheet of 
celluloid, about 2% by 6 inches in size, to 
which is attached a metal strip which acts 
as a straight-edge. The celluloid is etched 
with straight lines, approximately one- 
sixteenth of an inch apart. To insure 
accuracy of the printed matter on the sheet 
all that is necessary is to place the gage over 
the sheet with the edge of the sheet firmly 
against the metal strip, then, by comparing 
the etched lines on the celluloid with the 
printed lines, it can readily be ascertained 
whether the printing is properly squared up 
on the sheet. The gage may also be used 
for locating the proper position of the guides 
on the tympan. 


Joseph M. Anderson Western Sales 
Manager for Jaenecke-Ault 
Company. 


After thirty-three years on the Pacific 
coast, Joseph M. Anderson is back in Chicago 
again, having been appointed Western sales 
manager for the Jaenecke-Ault Company, 
manufacturers of fine printing and litho- 
graphic inks, dry colors and varnishes. 

In the announcement sent out to acquaint 
the trade with the fact that he is back again, 
Mr. Anderson reflects on the fact that it was 
just thirty-three years ago in January that 
he worked for Rand, McNally & Co., then 
on Monroe street. Mr. Anderson voices his 
confidence in the line he represents by 
reference to the fact that he has used the 
products of Jaenecke-Ault in his printing- 
plant at Sacramento, California, for the past 
twenty-five years and knows them to be 
right. 


The Ludlow Typograph Company 
to Sell Own Machines. 


The Ludlow Typograph Company has 
announced the cancellation of the selling 
agreement under which the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company has been handling its 
product and will hereafter sell direct to the 
trade through its own sales force. The new 
arrangement became effective January 1, 
1919. 

The company has also announced the 
appointment of Charles J. Johnston as 
Eastern district manager, with salesrooms 
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and offices at 606 World building, New York 
city. The Eastern district comprises the 
New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia and 
North Carolina. 


George A. Eddy Now President 


of Goss Company. 


The many friends of George Albert Eddy 
will be glad to learn of his advancement, on 
January 1, to the presidency of the Goss 
Printing Press Company, to succeed Sam G. 
Goss, who has retired from the business. 


George Albert Eddy. 


This new honor comes to Mr. Eddy as a 
reward for his many years of service with 
the company and his complete knowledge 
of the printing-press business in all its 


intricate details. He has been with the 
company continuously since 1891, thus 
serving longer than any other member of 
this progressive organization. 

Starting as an apprentice after finishing 
his engineering education, he served four 
years in the shop and on the outside, erecting 
and testing presses. He then entered the 
engineering department, again as an appren- 
tice, serving the usual four years and remain- 
ing until he was appointed chief engineer 
in 1906. He has designed every conceivable 
kind of printing-press and stereotype-machine, 
and has the record of never having turned 
out an unsuccessful machine. 

In 1909 he was elected secretary of the 
company, performing the duties of this 
office while continuing as chief engineer. 
In 1913 he was elected vice-president and 
sales manager, and has become popular 
among the company’s customers for his 
sincere efforts in their behalf, always en- 
deavoring to sell only the kind of machine 
that was best adapted to the customer’s 
requirements. He has traveled extensively 
in the United States and England in the 
interests of the company, thereby becoming 
internationally known in the printing 
industry. 

A thorough mechanical engineer by educa- 
tion and practical experience, and being in 
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the prime of life, Mr. Eddy is well fitted to 
guide the destinies of the company. He will 
continue to give the company’s product his 
close supervision, which has been so instru- 
mental in its success in the past. 

The retirement of Sam G. Goss from 
active participation in the business, of which 
he was one of the founders, and one of the 
principal officers for thirty-two years, will 
be with the good wishes of his many friends 
and customers, who have always placed their 
confidence in his ability, as the premier 
inventor and designer of printing-presses, 
to build for them successful machines. Mr. 
Goss retains his large financial interest in 
the company and his personal interest in 
its welfare. 

Other changes in the official family of the 
Goss company include the advancement 
of M.L. Redfield to the office of vice-president 
and sales manager, and of Harland Fankboner 
to the office of assistant treasurer. F. J. 
Halsey and Joseph J. Walser continue in 
their positions, respectively, of secretary and 
treasurer, and Ralph C. Seymour as manager 
of the company’s Eastern office, at 220 West 
Forty-second street, New York city. 


Raw Materials Now More 
Easily Secured. 


As evidence of the fact that it is now less 
difficult for manufacturers to secure neces- 
sary raw materials, an announcement has 
been made by the Pratt Anti-Offset Com- 
pany, 1059 Willis avenue, E., Detroit, 
Michigan, to the effect that it is now in 
a better position to furnish its antioffset 
compound to printers than for the past two 
years. Without endeavoring to develop new 
business, the company has been supplying 
as best it could the customers secured before 
the war, but now, with improved conditions, 
it is going out for more business. 

Pratt’s antioffset, we are informed by the 
company, not only prevents offset and 
obviates the necessity for slip-sheeting — 
thereby making it possible to turn sheets 
quickly on rush work — but is a great ink- 
toner as well, adding to the printed impres- 
sion a velvety tone which is quite pleasing. 

While stating that conditions for handling 
an increased business have improved, the 
company advises THE INLAND PRINTER that 
they are by no means perfect as yet, hence 
suggests that orders be placed in advance 
so far as is possible. 


Iowa Press Association Holds 
Successful Meeting. 


Journalists, advertising men and publish- 
ers of Iowa gathered at Des Moines Friday 
and Saturday, February 7 and 8, for the 
annual meeting of the Iowa Press Association. 
An especially profitable time was spent, as 
interesting talks and discussions marked the 
several sessions of the meeting. 

A resolution was passed urging the Post- 
office Department to continue the ruling 
which gave only cash-in-advance subscrip- 
tions the second-class matter rate during 
the war, and further urging that this ruling 
be strictly enforced. 

A legislative committee was named by 
G. L. Caswell, the field secretary of the 
organization, and editor of the ‘‘ Newspaper 
Work” department of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
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to make suggestions for new laws to govern 
official newspaper advertising. During a 
round-table discussion of this form of adver- 
tising, it seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that the present Iowa laws on the 
subject were obsolete and that the advertis- 
ing at present was proving a decidedly losing 
proposition. 

C. H. J. Mitchell of the Storm Lake Pilot- 
Tribune was elected president of the associa- 
tion. Other officers for the coming year are: 
Vice-president, E. J. Feuling, of the New 
Hampton Tribune; secretary, O. E. Hull, of 
the Leon Keporter; treasurer, H. E. Moffett, 
of the Eldora Herald; director for two years, 
E. P. Harrison, of the Oakland Acorn; 
director for three years, Senator Ed Smith 
of Winterset. 


James L. Regan. . 


It was with deep regret that the printing- 
trade of Chicago received the message, “‘ Jim’ 
Regan is dead,” though it did not come 
unexpectedly, as Mr. Regan had been suf- 
fering from a lingering illness for more than 
four years. Mr. Regan passed away on 
Saturday evening, January 25, at his home, 
618 South Wabash avenue, where he had 
lived with his sister for thirty-one years. 
As a monument to his ability as a printer 
and a business man he leaves the large firm 
known as The Regan Printing House, 
located at 523-537 Plymouth place. 

Born in London, England, August 10, 
1850, Mr. Regan started his career as a 
printer at the early age of eight years. 
When fifteen years of age he came to this 
country. For six years he worked at the 
trade in the East, and then, in 1871, made 
his way to Chicago. In 1877 he started in 











James L. Regan. 


business for himself in a small way at Lake 
and Franklin streets, and from this beginning 
has grown The Regan Printing House, now 
one of the largest in the city. 

That he had gained a high place in the 
esteem of his fellow tradesmen was evidenced 
by the large number from the printing and 
allied trades who went to pay their last 
respects. Honorary pallbearers were ap- 
pointed by the Franklin-Typothete of 
Chicago, Old-Time Printing Pressmen’s 
Association, Old-Time Printers’ Association, 
Chicago Typographical Union and the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. 
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Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Printers 
Celebrate Birthday of 
Patron Saint. 

The 213th birthday anniversary of Benja- 
min Franklin was fittingly commemorated 
on Friday evening, January 17, by the Ben 
Franklin Club of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
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James W. Bothwell, we are informed, 
stands for the traditions of the famous 
DeVinne house, which is equivalent to saying 
that he is intensely and intensively progres- 
sive along sound lines. This is good news to 
the printers of America, who are naturally 
interested in the history and progress of 
one of their most honored institutions. 





Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Printers Seated at Banquet Table on 213th Anniversary of the 


Birth of Benjamin Franklin. 


with a banquet at the local Elks’ Club. 
About twenty-five members and guests were 
present, all of whom enjoyed, in addition to 
the dinner, a program made up of short 
addresses and musical numbers. The illus- 
tration on this page depicts the assembled 
guests waiting for the signal to start, and, 
without attempt at flattery, it demonstrates 
the high type of printers making up the 
Lancaster organization. 


Styles & Cash, New York City, 
Take Up-Town Store for 
Salesroom. 


To accommodate their increasing up-town 
trade, Styles & Cash, 135 West Fourteenth 
street, New York city, have rented the large 
store at 17 West Forty-fifth street for a 
general salesroom, and are to take possession 
early in April. The new quarters will be 
well equipped for the handling of stationery, 
engraving and printing orders. 

The printing and bindery plant and the 
executive offices will remain at 135 West 
Fourteenth street. 


Changes in Organization of 
The DeVinne Press. 

In The DeVinne Press, one of the oldest 
and most famous of American printing- 
plants, important changes in the managing 
personnel have recently taken place. Theo- 
dore Brockbank DeVinne, son of the revered 
Theodore Low DeVinne, who established 
the business away back in 1836, has retired 
from the presidency and all active participa- 
tion in the business. At the same time 
Charles DeWitt DeVinne retires as vice- 
president, but remains a director of the 
company. James W. Bothwell, who has 
been with the DeVinnes for over forty years, 
and who has been general manager of the 
business for the past eleven years, becomes 
the chief executive, while his son, Irving 
D. Bothwell, becomes treasurer and William 
J. Eakins, vice-president and sales manager. 


The DeVinne Press, in the past, has been 
particularly noted for its fine bookwork, 
but has gradually withdrawn from this field, 
until, under the able Bothwell management, 
it has become almost exclusively a com- 
mercial printing-house of the highest type. 

It is said that the Press is still doing work 
for customers it served forty years ago. 


Grammes Electrotype-Saw Guard. 


We are fortunate in being able to present 
to our readers an illustration of the new saw- 
guard, manufactured by L. F. Grammes & 
Sons, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

The hood is designed to protect the hands, 
as well as the eyes, of the operator from 
flying chips. This hood is composed of three 
pieces of wired glass, fastened together with 
aluminum clips into the correct shape and 
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Another Bond-Paper to Be Exploited 
by National Advertising. 


Reaching the buyer of printing with the 
object of influencing him to specify their 
trade-marked brands of paper has become 
quite a vogue with the papermakers, par- 
ticularly manufacturers of bonds and fine 
writings in general. The newest 
convert to national advertising is 
the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of a number of 
bonds and writing-papers, notably 
Systems, Pilgrim, Transcript and 
Atlantic water-marked bonds. The 
Eastern campaign has been care- 
fully planned, and the big drive 
includes advertising in six or seven 
of the national magazines. The 
magazine advertising, which is of 
a high type, will be supplemented 
by broadsides sent to printers, 
explaining the objects of the cam- 
paign, and reproducing some of the 
advertisements. This matter will 
be followed by sample-books and 
further advertising literature. All 
this will be so arranged as to dove- 
tail perfectly in the general scheme 
and carry home each point with the greatest 
possible effect. 

The advertisements that have already 
appeared are of a high type and feature the 
new Eastern trade-mark, a distinctive de- 
sign which attracts instant attention. 

The mills of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company are located at Bangor and Lincoln, 
Maine. The head offices are at sor Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


U. T. A. Advertising Campaign. 


In line with its policy of working to 
advance the interests of the printing-trades, 
the United Typothetz of America (Inter- 
national Association of Master Printers) has 
started an intensive campaign of advertising, 
the purposes of which are not only to give a 
clearer idea of the objects of the organization, 


Grammes Electrotype-Saw Guard. 


size, just narrow enough to allow close-up 
work and wide enough to permit cleaning 
on the inside. The arms are adjustable 
lengthwise, so that the device may be quickly 
fitted to any make of machine. The illustra- 
tion, in connection with the above data, 
should give our readers a very good idea of 
the construction of this safety device. 


but also to create a higher respect for and a 
better knowledge of the industry among 
buyers of printing. This is constructive 
work which should result to the benefit of 
printers in general. The campaign includes 
a number of pieces of direct-advertising 
literature as well as full-page advertisements 
in some of the general magazines and trade- 





prin 
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journals, thus linking up the two forms of 
advertising, direct-mail and magazine. 

Two of the folders now being sent to 
printers throughout the country have been 
received, one bearing the title ‘‘The ‘Why’ 
of the U. T. A.,” the other, “It’s Not ‘A 
Long Trail a Winding,’ It Is the Direct Way 
of the U. T. A.”’ Both of these folders give 
the printer considerable food for thought. 


E. W. Stephens Honored for 
Public Services. 

In recognition of his services for public 
welfare, nearly three hundred citizens of 
Columbia, Missouri, tendered a community 
banquet on the night of January 28 to E. W. 
Stephens, proprietor of one of the largest 
and most successful printing establishments 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
ample time to devote to public service of a 
religious, educational and _ public-spirited 
character. One feature of the souvenir 
menu prepared for the banquet, the front 
cover of which bore Mr. Stephens’ photo- 
graph, was the publication of a list of thirty- 
eight activities of a public nature which he 
had headed and !ed in the last forty years 
of his life. It was as a tribute to his work in 
these various lines of welfare that the dinner 
was planned by his fellow citizens. 

His latest accomplishment was in connec- 
tion with the only office he has ever held 
for which he received remuneration. As 
chairman of the State Capitol Commission 
of Missouri, he directed the completion of 
the $4,000,000 capitol building, into which 
the state offices were moved this winter. 
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newspaper west of the Mississippi River, 
the Missouri Intelligencer, at Old Franklin. 
A committee, appointed by President 
Tucker, is now arranging details of that 
celebration. It will include a trip by special 
train to New Franklin and a picnic dinner. 

Prominent speakers from the ranks of 
newspaper workers have promised to take 
part in the program of the week. 


Roller Manufacturers Hold 
Semiannual Meeting. 

The semiannual meeting of the National 
Association of Printers’ Roller Manufactur 
ers, Incorporated, was held at the Hotel 
Woodstock, New York, February to and 11. 

This association was organized last July 
when the War Service Division of the 


Members of New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen Visiting Central Plant of American Type 


Founders Company, in Jersey City. 


The craftsmen were entertained at Junch, after which they were taken on a tour of inspection through the 


in that part of the country, in honor of his 
seventieth birthday anniversary. The din- 
ner was attended by friends from all parts 
of the State, and messages of congratulation 
from editors, printers, business men and 
others from various parts of the United 
States were read. 

Mr. Stephens started in the newspaper 
business in the year 1867. His first paper was 
the Columbia Statesman. Later he published 
the Boone County Journal, and after that the 
Columbia Herald, which won the name of 
being the ‘model weekly paper of America.” 
He has served both as president of the 
Missouri Press Association and the National 
Editorial Association. 

While publishing the Herald, Mr. Stephens 
began laying the foundation for the printing 
and publishing concern which he now heads. 
Besides the general run of catalogues, folders, 
circulars and similar printing, his plant is 
the producer of the annual law reports of 
nearly a dozen States and the annual reports 
of the stock-breeding associations of nearly 
fifteen States. Probably no city in the 
country, the size of Columbia — with its 
11,000 inhabitants, has as large a printing 
establishment. 


printing business Mr. Stephens has found 


various manufacturing departments. 


To Mr. Stephens were presented a tribute, 
hand-lettered by Prof. H. W. Smith of the 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri, and signed by every person attend- 
ing the banquet, and a handsome leather 
scrap-book bearing messages of congratula- 
tion from his friends over the country. In 
addition, friendsin Jefferson City, the capital 
of the State, gave him a silver loving-cup, 
and his associates on the State Capitol 
Commission, a set of silverware. 


Journalism Week at University of 
Missouri, May 5 to 9. 


The tenth annual journalism week will 
be held in Columbia, Missouri, May 5-0. 
The week this year will be of unusual sig- 
nificance and importance to the editors of 
Missouri, as the regular autumn meeting of 
the Missouri State Press Association was not 
held in 1918 because of health conditions. 
Thus, journalism week will afford the first 
opportunity for the Association to meet 
within a year. President J. P. Tucker has 
announced that there are many matters of 
importance to come before the meetings. 

In connection with journalism week this 
year, there will be held a special centennial 
celebration of the establishment of the first 


Chamber of Commerce requested that the 
rollermakers form a national organization, 
incorporate and appoint a War Service 
Committee. At the convention of the War 
Service Committee in Atlantic City it was 
decided to broaden the scope of the Associa- 
tion and make it of mutual benefit to the print- 
ing trade and the roller-making industry. One 
aim is to lift rollers out of the rags, soap and 
kerosene class and place them where they 
rightfully belong — an asset to good printing, 
not an expense. Where rollers are listed as 
an item of expense there is a tendency to 
reduce their purchase to the minimum 
buying as few as possible and using them 
until they are completely worn out. This 
would work out satisfactorily if the cost oi 
rollers were the only item to be considered. 
It is the reduced cost of production that is 
true economy, and this can best be effected 
by having a sufficient supply of seasonable 
rollers ready for use when those in the press 
become worn and useless. Time runs into 
money where the pressman has to spend 
hours of his time trying to get good results 
from cheap or worn out rollers. 

The Association has an educationa! cam- 
paign under consideration which will deal 
with the quality of rollers best suited to the 
various kinds of printing, the life of rollers, 
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the number advisable to carry in stock as 
equipment, and the adjustments necessary 
to procure the most satisfactory results on 
the different makes of presses. Inquiries 
from pressmen will be carefully answered, 
and roller problems freely discussed. 

The officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent, Carl G. Bingham, Chicago; vice- 
president, William C. Hart, New York; 
treasurer, Charles S. Hadley, New York; 
secretary, H. L. D. Breen, New Orleans. 

The membership of the Association includes 
the following firms: Wild & Stevens, Globe 
Printers’ Roller Company, J. H. Osgood 
Company, Boston; Bingham Brothers Com- 
pany, William C. Hart Company, Inc., 
O. J. Maigne Company, National Roller 
Company, New York; Godfrey Roller Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Mark D. Harrigan, 
Baltimore; Megill & Denham, Washington; 
Vogt Manufacturing Company, Louisville; 
W. S. Isley, Greensboro; Johnson-Wikle 
Company, Atlanta; Bingham & Richards 
Manufacturing Company, Van Bibber Roller 
Company, Wortman Roller Company, Cin- 
cinnati; Bingham & Runge Company, 
Cleveland; Frank A. Reppenhagen, Buffalo; 
Detroit Printers’ Roller Works, Detroit; 
Samuel Bingham Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany, The Buckie Printers’ Roller Company, 
J. S. Buckie & Sons Company, American 
Printers’ Roller Company, Chicago Roller 
Company, Chicago; Milwaukee Printers’ 
Roller Company, Milwaukee; Southern 
Refining & Manufacturing Company, New 
Orleans; Rubberoid Roller Company, Kansas 
City; Dry Climate Ink & Roller Company, 
Denver; California Ink Company, San 
Francisco; George H. Morrill Company of 
California, Los Angeles; J. S. Robertson, 
Montreal. 


American Institute of Graphic Arts 
Program. 


For February, March, April and May, 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts has 
prepared the following program: 

On February 10, at 4 P.M., the program 
called for a meeting at the library of the 
American Type Founders Company, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. Type making and de- 
signing were explained, and the wonderful 
library of printing was shown, and a short 
address by Henry L. Bullen, who has charge 
of the library, explained its value in connec- 
tion with the graphic arts. 

March 19, Ray Greenleaf, with the 
assistance of C. B. Falls, F. G. Cooper, 
Charles Dana Gibson and Peter J. Carey, 
will show how a poster is made. This will 
take place in the evening at the National 
Arts Club, New York. 

April 16, Arthur S. Allen will, with the 
assistance of demonstrators from box 
factories, show how paper boxes and con- 
tainers are made. This also at the National 
Arts Club in the evening. 

May 21, the members will assemble at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, to inspect some examples of early 
book printing and illustrating. William M. 
Ivins, Jr., will talk on old book illustrations. 
This meeting will be in charge of J. H. 
Chapin in the afternoon. 

The officers of the “Institute” are: John 
Clyde Oswald, honorary president; Arthur 
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S. Allen, president; Arthur W. Dow, J. H. 
Chapin and Thomas Nast Fairbanks, vice- 
presidents. Directors: J. Thomson Willing, 
Fred W. Goudy, Clarence H. White, William 
E. Rudge, Edward B. Edwards, Ray Green- 
leaf, Cyril Nast, Frederick A. Ringler. 

Executive Committee: Arthur S. Allen, 
Thomas Nast Fairbanks, Ray Greenleaf, 
Hal Marchbanks, P. H. Bancroft, Cyril 
Nast, H. H. Cooke, William E. Rudge, 
Clarence H. White. 

Educational Committee: Arthur W. Dow, 
Clarence H. White, Thomas W. Ball, A. E. 
Ommen, James A. Anderson. 

Exhibition Committee: Ray Greenleaf, A. 
I. Keller, Arthur S. Allen, Clarence H. 
White, A. F. Mackay, William E. Rudge, 
Arthur W. Dow, F. D. Casey, Heyworth 
Campbell. 

Program Committee: J. T. Willing, J. 
H. Chapin, H. S. Train, Everett R. Currier. 

Publicity Committee: Peter J. Carey, 
John Clyde Oswald, Cyril Nast, Allan 
Gamble, Matlack Price. 

Publishing Committee: Fred W. Goudy, 
Hal Marchbanks, H. B. Lewis, S. H. Horgan, 
Paul B. Hoeber. 

Liberty Committee: William E. Rudge, 
Hal Marchbanks, Ray Greenleaf, Arthur S. 
Allen, F. D. Casey. 

Membership Committee: H. H. Cooke, 
Harrie A. Bell, H. P. Carruth, J. J. Carroll, 
N. T. A. Munder, R. S. Williams, J. T. 
Willing, J. L. Engle, Harry Gage. 

Budget and Finance Committee: Thomas 
Nast Fairbanks, Julian Smith, F. MacGili- 
vray, H. L. Sparks. 


Hansen Typefoundry Issues New 
Specimen Book of Type-Faces. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received a copy 
of the “Type Book,” a catalogue of the type- 
faces and printing equipment manufactured 
by The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The book is of a convenient 
size for handling and shows the excellent 
faces cast by that foundry, in practical dis- 
play as well as in lines graduated according 
to size for comparative purposes and for con- 
venience in pricing. In the back part of the 
book a limited display is given of presses, 
paper-cutters, cabinets, stands, brass rule, 
and other equipment carried in stock for 
immediate shipment. 

The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry was 
started in 1873, and, in addition to being a 
complete printing-office outfitting establish- 
ment, is manufacturer of several specialties, 
notably the Hansen complete mitering- 
machine, the Hansen special lead and rule 
cutter and the Hansen pinhole rotary 
perforator. 

Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who 
would like to have copies of this new cata- 
logue or detailed information on any of the 
items manufactured by the Hansen organiza- 
tion should address their letters to 190-192 
Congress street, Boston, Massachusetts, or 
535-537 Pearl street, New York city. 


Father of C. L. Just Passes Away. 


The many friends of C. L. Just, president 
of the Superior Typesetting Company, have 
been extending him their sympathy in the 
sad loss of his father, C. A. Just, who died 
at Milwaukee on January 17. 
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Courses in Estimating and 
Typography. 

The College of the City of New York has 
announced the institution of a course in 
estimating and cost-finding for printers, 
sessions of which will be held in the main 
building of the school every Friday evening 
at 7:30. On Saturday evenings a course in 
theoretical typography will be given at the 
same place and hour. The meetings of the 
classes began February 3, and they are 
conducted by Arnold Levitas. 


Victory Party of The Ideal Coated 
Paper Company. 


The Ideal Coated Paper Company, Brook- 
field, Massachusetts, has always felt that 
much better results can be accomplished 
if a feeling of good-fellowship is prevalent 
between employees and management, and 
the management has planned in years gone 
by to have different methods of bringing 
the employees together with this end in mind. 

Tor a number of years an immense picnic 
was in order during the summer months, 
but last summer, on account of the war, and 
with so many of the Ideal employees in the 
service, it was considered best to postpone 
this annual picnic until some future date. 
Happily, the armistice provided the oppor- 
tunity and an immense Victory party was 
held in the Brookfield City Hall Monday 
evening, February 3. 

The festivities opened with a full-course 
turkey dinner served at six o’clock in the 
evening to all employees and their families. 
Immediately after the dinner, the party, 
with invited guests, adjourned to the audito- 
rium, where a very pleasing entertainment 
was furnished by vaudeville artists. Follow- 
ing the vaudeville, dancing was in order 
until the early hours of the morning, one of 
the most celebrated orchestras of New York 
city furnishing the music. 


Southern Branch of U. T. A. to be 
Established. 


Representative printers from North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee had an enthusiastic 
meeting at Atlanta, Georgia, on Wednesday, 
February 5, and launched a movement to 
establish a Southern branch of the United 
Typothete of America. This movement 
received the hearty endorsement and ap- 
proval of A. E. Southworth, president of the 
Typothetz, who was present at the meeting 
and pledged his support and assistance to 
the extent of furnishing two or three men for 
this territory, to be maintained by the United 
Typothetz of America, whose duty it will be 
to do such missionary work as will be needed 
to create interest and promote the welfare 
of the printers, thus inducing them to become 
members of the organization. 

A resolution authorizing C. P. Byrd, 
president of the Byrd Printing Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia, to name a committee to 
arrange for and call a meeting in that city 
at an early date to perfect the organization 
was unanimously adopted. Mr. Byrd is now 
making the necessary arrangements for the 
meeting, which will be held at the Piedmont 
Hotel, May 5 and 6, and the prospects are 
good for a most enthusiastic gathering. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing-trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payab!e to The Inland Printer Company. 





When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
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their renewal by remitting promptly. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
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estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
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THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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JoHN HAppon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wo. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupsHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 


(Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading ‘“‘ Situations Wanted,” 35 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 30 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 








Prices for this department: 








BOOKS. 





“ FOUR HUNDRED PAGES in his book, and there is a good story for 

each of them,”’ says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Samuel Murray's 
““Seven Legs Across the Seas’’; gives an entertaining and instructive 
account — during a journey of 73,689 miles over five continents — of peo- 
ples and conditions, as seen by a printer; 434 pages, gold-foil cover, 25 
illustrations and map; $2.50 in stores, but $2.00 (prepaid) to printers. 
Order from publishers, MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 31 Union square, West, 
New York city. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





FOR SAL E — Bangert job-printing office, best equipped plant in this 

part of the State; best business; four jobbers, power cutter, individ- 
ual motors attached to each, plenty type, Goudy, Caslon and Bodini fami- 
lies complete in 25-pound font, many others; best business in the field 
without soliciting; a good thing for somebody; will be sold cheap; rea- 
son for selling —the boys’ health requires the outdoors. CHAS. J. 
BANGERT & SONS, DuBois, Pa. 


PAYING COMMERCIAL JOB-OFFICE in San Francisco Bay district 

for sale; three platens with modern equipment for turning out good 
work; long established and doing good business without any solicitation ; 
an exceptional opportunity; owner’s reason for selling will be given 
interested parties. Address 441 Mills bldg., San Francisco. 








FOR SALE — Job-plant, running business, twenty years, cylinder, four 

jobbers, stitcher, folder, individual motors, large cutter, other machin- 
ery, finely equipped type, stones; excel'ent condition; Middle West; 
$6,500; open to inspection; nice front office; manufacturing city; no 
indebtedness; business plentiful. M 707. 





FOR SALE — Three-fifths interest in a $100,000 stationery and printing 

plant located in the central Southwest; the company occupies its own 
building, and has a complete, up-to-date printing equipment; this prop- 
osition will bear the closest investigation. M 807. 


FOR SALE in Macon, Ga., population 60,000, well established job-plant, 

two Gordons, pony Miehle, individual motors, paper-cutter, perforator, 
ete.; plenty type and cabinets; has done $1,500 a month. Write today. 
ANDERSON PRINTING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 








WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for salesman who is 
printer and has $2,500 to invest; Chicago headquarters ; 
quickly. M 816. 





a_ practical 
investigate 





FOR SALE — Complete job-printing plant, cheap; terms if desired. 


WOLFSON PAPER COMPANY, Columbus, Ga. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
Also one 36 by 48 inch one-color Kidder roll product rotary wrapping- 
paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder two-color roll product rotary 
wrapping-paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder combination rotary 
wrapping-paper press, printing two colors on one side of the web and 
one color on the other side, sheet delivery. Also one Kidder 12 by 26 inch 
perfecting press, with multiple feed and cut and slitting attachments, 
thoroughly overhauled, quick delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broad- 
way, New York city. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$4.80. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mir. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


YORK 


Free waa 
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ON ACCOUNT of disagreement among partners, the following machin- 

ery will be sold at a bargain: 3 Miehle cylinder presses, 2 Huber 
eylinder presses, all equipped with Cross feeders; 1 two-beam Hickok 
ruling-machine; 1 monotype caster and keyboard, complete; 1 Chris- 
tianson continuous-feed wire-stitcher; 2 Dexter folding-machines. The 
above machinery is all in exceptionally fine condition and can be sold 
for cash only, and can be inspected in working condition; immediate 
delivery cen be made. For further information, write KIMBALL- 
STORER COMPANY, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE — 15 by 21 four-roller Golding Art jobber, 1916 model, com- 

plete with short fountain, duplex distributor, jack-screws under platen, 
counter, two steel chases, new set of rollers, six extra cores, electric 
fixtures (no motor) ; looks like new — fit to go in the finest shop any- 
where —- not a scratch or blemish; used only three months; absolutely 
guaranteed; too small for our work; price $550. PETERS PRINT, 
344 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 





FOR SALE — Complete rubber stamp outfit, over 150 fonts type, mostly 

Barnhart, Bay State vuleanizer, molding press, brasses, electros, 
everything ready for work; would cost about $1,500 to replace today 
and in first-class condition, as most of the type has not been used very 
much; will sell for $1,000 and include a lot of full-page e'ectros for 
catalogue. Full information if you are interested. COLLIER STA- 
TIONERY CO., Keokuk, Iowa. 

















FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE — 20 Mergenthaler linotypes, Model 1, 

used by the Chicago Herald until its reeent merger with the Examiner; 
will set 5 to 11 point; good working condition; $500 each; early buyers 
get choice. FANTUS BROTHERS, 525 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Optimus book and job press, 4 rollers, bed 29 by 43, price 
$900; Colt’s Armory, 13 by 19, price $190; Sanborn 34-inch power 
cutter, $75; presses in operation and in good condition. POWERS- 


TYSON PRINTING CO., Grand Rapids. 
FOR 


variable speed, 
and price on request. 





SALE — Kimbie motor, third horse-power, alternating current, 
almost new; changing equipment; full description 
NICHOLSON PRINTING CO., Richmond, Ind. 





FOR SALE — On account of retiring from business, an American folding- 
machine, nearly new; also a complete printing outfit. Write for par- 
ticulars. RATHBONE PUBLISHING CO., Norwich, Conn. 





3 and 4 Smyth book- 
first-class order. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Model K linotype with extras, $1,800; used 1% years, A-1 








condition. J. W. BRACKETT COMPANY, Phillips, Me. 
FOR ‘SALE — Weekly newspaper and job plant at Hartline, Wash. 
Write IDELLA HESKETT, Box 1115, Yakima, Wash. 
will sell 


FOR SALE — All patent rights for the Gustafson pressfeeder ; 
outright, or allow manufacture on royalty. M 804. 





KELLY PRESS for sale JOHN HARTENSTINE, Norristown, Pa. 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 





WANTED — Bookbinder familiar with modern edition bindery machin- 

ery; experienced folder operator for two Dexter folders, and experi- 
enced cutter and stockman; no labor troubles; good working conditions, 
open shop, fifty-hour week, attractive salaries and permanent positions 
with opportunity for advancement. GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING 
CO., Menasha, Wis. 





BINDERY ASSISTANT — Position open for young man who wants to 
finish bindery trade under first-class foreman; state experience and 
salary expected. THE MARTIN PRINTING CO., Hattiesburg, Miss. 








a man that is a good ruler 
CO., Walla Walla, Wash. 


WANTED — An all-around bookbinder, or 
and can forward. CASPER BOOK MFG. 





Ww ANTED — Experienced foreman for large pamphlet bindery in western 
New York. M 811. 





Bookbinding Machinist. 





BOOKBINDING MACHINIST WANTED — We have a good position to 

offer a capable mechanic who understands repairing and erecting book- 
binding machinery such as folders, stitchers, book-sewing machines, case- 
making machines, casing-in machines, ete. 
experience. 


Give full particulars and 
M 805. 








Composing-Room. 





WANTED — Monotype keyboard operator for night work; must be expe- 

rienced on fine book and job work, make-up man for fine university 
and text-book composition, corrector for monotype composition; no labor 
troubles; good working conditions, open shop, fifty-hour week, attrac- 
tive salaries and permanent positions with opportunities for advancement. 
GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING CO., Menasha, Wis. 
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WANTED — Linotype machinist-operator and one operator in six- 

machine plant, for book and magazine composition; high-class men 
desired for these positions; no labor troubles, good working conditions, 
open shop, fifty-hour week, attractive salaries and permanent positions 
with opportunities for advancement. GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 


COMPOSITOR WANTED — German compositor for job and ad work; 
man with some linotype experience preferred, but not essential; union 

shop, steady work, married man preferred. DICK & TRUMPOLD, 131 

Newbury st., Lawrence, Mass. 

COMPOSITORS WANTED — First-class jobbers and stone-hands wanted 
for large New York plant; steady positions for capable men; union. 

Give full particulars in application to receive consideration. M 793. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — Must be a thoroughly competent 
man, familiar with monotypes; fine location for man with family who 
would appreciate small city. KABLE BROS. CO., Mt. Morris, III. 
WANTED — Union job-printer who is capable and desires a steady job 
with pleasant surroundings in a good shop; must be able to take 
charge. EBNER BROTHERS, Traverse City, Mich. 


WANTED — First-class 
wages, steady work, open shop. 
Williamsport, Pa. 

















job-compositor, also platen pressman; good 
D. B. COWLES & SON, printers, 











machinist-operator; union, first-class; shop 
give particulars and reference in first 


WANTED — Linotype 
doing best quality work only; 
letter. M 818. 





WANTED — Working foreman qualified to set up work wd — charac- 
ter; experienced make-up and lock-up on forms. M 667 





Instructor. 


WANTED, at once, at the Maryland State Training School for Boys, 

instructor in printing; married man considered, as family officer, to 
look after cottage of fifty boys, with wife to act as matron; room, board 
and laundry included, with fair compensation to right parties. Apply 
by letter to SUPERINTENDENT, Loch Raven, Md. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED BY A WAX-PAPER COMPANY, situated near northern Ver- 

mont, a man to supervise and take full charge of the machines; must 
have a technical knowledge of wax machinery presses and the various 
other machines used, and be an expert operator; it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a thorough knowledge of the various grades of paper used 
by the trade, and be competent to manufacture products to match sam- 
ples which might be submitted; to the right man arrangements could 
be made to give him an interest in the company; credentials or references 
must be sent with reply, regarding ability, habits and soberness; if you 
are certain of your ability to fill the position you should reply at once, 
if you are desirous of bettering your present position. All replies will 
be treated strictly confidential. M 815. 





AN OPPORTUNITY for a first-class working foreman; one that has the 

ability for superintending; good all-around commercial and catalogue 
printer, who can get good results in pressroom and bindery, and can han- 
dle jobwork economically; have equipment of 4 cylinders and 4 jobbers ; 
young married man preferred. M 790. 








with executive ability for 
state experi- 


WANTED -- First-class working foreman 
small printing-plant making a specialty in colorwork ; 
ence; fine opportunity for young married man. M 812. 





Pressroom. 





WANTED — Two cylinder pressmen and three feeders for night work, 

also pressman and helper for day work; no labor troubles, good work- 
ing conditions, open shop, fifty-hour week, attractive salaries and perma- 
nent positions with opportunities for advancement. GEORGE BANTA 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 





pressman thor- 
all blockwork ; 
LEH- 


LABEL PRESSMAN — Good opportunity for cylinder 

oughly experienced in handling colored label work ; 
size sheet, 38 by 50; none but good, fast, competent man apply. 
MANN PRINTING CO., 181-189 Second st., San Francisco, Cal. 





WANTED — Pressman to operate Gordon and take charge of small shop 
doing a specialty in color-printing (register work) ; steady position ; 
state age, experience and salary wanted. M 809. 





WANTED — Stereotyper-pressman, small city daily, New York State; 








union shop, 8 hours, 16 pp. Hoe press; $25. M 803. 
Salesmen. 
WANTED — Four stationery salesmen; one each: at ruler, 


forwarder and finisher, stock cutter, pressman. M 76 











INSTRUCTION. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION —17 Mergenthalers; day course, twelve 

weeks, $80; 12 years of constant improvement; every advantage; no 
dummy keyboards; all actual linotype practice; thorough mechanical 
instruction; keyboards free. Call, writee EMPIRE MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133 East 16th st., New York city. 














PROCESS 
WORK 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE M. ROTSAERT BORDER-MITERING JIG can be adapted to any 
circular saw and miters accurately different lengths of rule, border, 
etc., in one cut of the saw; saves 1,400 per cent minimum in labor and 
does 100 per cent perfect “work ; easy to operate; the real thing for 
offices where non-distribution system is in operation. For further infor- 
mation, write MED. J. E. ROTSAERT, 66 Union block, Portland, Ore. 


PAPER BOXES, if interested in, subscribe to The Shears, the trade 

journal of the paper-box industry; 100 pages or more monthly, de- 
voted to live reading-matter and advertisements dealing with the manu- 
facture of all classes of paper boxes and containers; established 1892; 
20e a copy, $2-per year. SHEARS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


UNIVERSAL EM-MEASURING TABLE — Trade linotypers, here is 

something for you; give your customers something they can use every 
day. Instantiy gives ems in any job of any size type. My customers 
say ‘ Table is invaluable.” E. J. SCHLEGEL, 85% Fifth st., Port- 
land, Ore. 


WILL GIVE TRAINING, small fee, to handy printer (one for every 

large center), small capital, to start agreeable, remunerative business ; 
no competition. For particulars, write M. ROTSAERT, 227% Stark st., 
Portland, Ore. 


FIFTEEN CENTS per pound for old foundry type, 
prepaid, in exchange for our guaranteed new type. 
TYPE FOUNDRY, en Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 

















if shipped at once, 
THE NATIONAL 








Bindery. 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER-RULER seeks steady 
consider partnership; first-class references. 





position (union) ; would 


M 817. 





Composing-Room. 





PRINTER (union), at present manager-foreman in modern plant with 

reputable firm, wants to make change, anywhere — at cases or execu- 
tive; state salary willing to pay; 25 years’ experience; age 40; efficient 
in every detail; married. BLAIR, 116 W. Eleventh, Little Rock, Ark. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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WANTED — Magazine for Model K linotype, with or without six or ten 
point mats). THE GANANOQUE JOURNAL, Gananoque, Canada. 





PRINTING (especially gummed labe!s), to sell by mail to business men. 
G. ED HARRISON, Agent, Batlimore, Md. 


WANTED — Harris offset press ; 





state full particulars. M 520 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself — the best advertising. medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
plete ‘‘ layout ’—- new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 








Advertising for Printers. 


OUR COLOR CUTS and copy are prestige-builders. 
your business. Get better prices. Write instanter 
ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines, 





Advertise. Boost 
for free samples. 
Iowa. 





Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1919: 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 




















Casemaking and Embossing. 





Chicago. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver- -gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








EXPERIENCED MONOTYPE MACHINIST seeks change; 
of keyboard operating; best references; age 30, married, union; 
be permanent; Eastern States preferred. M 656. 


COMPOSITOR-LAYOUT MAN, 18 years’ experience in high-class plants, 
4 years as foreman-superintendent, desires change; 38 years old, mar- 
ried, sober; excellent references. M 808 


knowledge 
must 








Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT desires position with progressive firm doing high- 

grade catalogue and commercial work; practical man, possessing 
thorough knowledge of the printing business; first-class executive, good 
organizer. M 794. 








FOREMAN — Good man of 15 years’ experience would like position with 
growing plant where services would be appreciated; union. M 810. 





Miscellaneous. 





PRESSMEN, cutters, diemakers, desiring positions in paper-box fac- 

tories, use the want columns of The Shears, the trade journal of the 
paper-box making industry; established 1892; 100 pages or more each 
month devoted to set-up, folding, corrugated and fiber paper boxes and 
containers; 20¢ a copy, $2 per year, SHEARS PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, Lafayette, Ind. 





Photoengravers. 





PRACTICAL, all-around photoengraver, experienced as foreman in 
newspaper and commercial shops, is open for engagement as fore- 
man; union. M 814. - 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 
THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 

S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
machinery. Chicago offices, 





Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 











Dies 





Hot-Die Embossing. 


Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser 
prices, $40 to $90. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., facilitates 


embossing on any job-press ; 





Pressroom. 


SITUATION WANTED — Competent pressman, age 29, married, desires 

steady position as pressman or all-around man with reliable firm 
somewhere in West; both cylinder and platen, also standard automatic; 
ean lock up, handle stock and paper-cutter, also fair compositor; present 
position 12 years; would like to locate in Montana, North Dakota, moun- 
tain district of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, or anywhere that climate is 
suitable for sufferer from asthma; wife afflicted and must change before 
becomes serious; member typographical union, but will join pressmen’s 
union should occasion demand; best references from present employer. 
HENRY HANSEN, JR., 224 Sixth av., Clinton, Iowa. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN wishes position within 200 miles of New York 

city; understands stonework and pamphlet binding; will work as 
pressman or general man; has executive ability; married; non-union; 
strictly sober and reliable; in answering, state wages paid, hours worked 
and working conditions; desires smaller town. M 813. 











Salesmen. 


THE HEAD of a well-known London firm, interested in all require- 

ments of printers and printing-ink manufacturers, will be glad to hear 
from menufacturers of such lines with a view to taking up the sale of 
their products abroad; the firm has been established for many years and 
is able to give excellent American references with regard to financial 
standing and ability. M 806. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 





Job Printing-Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 














Numbering- Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 











Cutters exclusively. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Sepcendens. 














Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating-machines of 


- Photoengravers’ ‘Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and 
delphia, Pa. 





Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
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Wire-Stitchers. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, % to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Mortimer st., Rochester, N. Y 


WILD & STEVENS, 
Established 1850. 





Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











iY SS ae a at Geen eae 


WHILE-U-WAIT 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., pod York City 
—_ oe oe eh Ue hm md eros oll 














in printing plants all over the country 
has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takes in counting production. 
Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 
Write for new catalog No. 41 


DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Punching-Machines. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





All makes. Big values. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Roughing-Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat. Also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which en- 
graved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 








Tags. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired, 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, ete., when required. We 
do not solicit business from your customers, but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan, then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write uss DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 








Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av. ; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 48 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway ; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 
THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Reldnenest. Conn. Guaranteed 

foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 
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HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 





EMPIRE — & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 


van, 


$ 3 a = ONLY for a 6-Wheel Three- 
. Action Automatic Hand 
Numbering Machine, called “‘ Lightning.” 


Fully Guaranteed, Wanted in Every Printing-Oftice. 
RAILROAD All-Steel Machine, retail, $15; trade, $8, delivered, 


OSBORN MFG. CO., 105 Chambers St., New York 











EXPERT MAKERS 


AMERICAN 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


302 McDougal Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLE SHEETS 


tt 








Bargain in Modern Used Machinery 


1—30 in. Burton Peerless Perforator, with 8 perforating heads, 
5 slitting heads, table gage, tight and loose pulleys. 
1—30 in. Burton Peerless Perforator, with 5 perforating heads 
and table gage, striking cams, tight and loose pulleys. 
1—30in, Advance Power Cutter. 
1—30 in. Challenge Power Cutter, 
1—33 in, Binder Board Shears. 
1—42in. Eclipse Folding Machine. 
1—TWO-COLOR KIDDER PRESS, SIZE 30x15. 
100—Three-wheel Numbering Machines. 
100—Six-wheel Serial Numbering Machines, without plunger. 
1—Colt’s Press, size 14x22. 
1—C & P Gordon Press, size 10x15. 
1— tuber Press, 39x51, 2 rev. 4-roller front delivery. 


We have no use for the above machinery, which 
we offer for immediate sale at attractive prices. 


THE J. W. HOODWIN CO., 2949 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








Printers and Publishers 
NOTICE 


The writer has had seven years’ executive experience in 
the printing and publishing business; has just been dis- 
charged from the army; was formerly proprietor of a plant 
in the South—sold it when entering service; desires now to 
connect with some large house in executive position. Refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Formerly Rotarian. 


FOREST R. LLOYD 
Care Hotel Powhatan Washington, D.C. 
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BROWN’S 
Linen Ledger Papers 


WA 


FACSIMILE wd, TER MARK 
AAS RONAN PAPER Co. 
NAN LEDGER 


Brown’s Costs So Little More! 


ND Brown’s adds so much to the service of loose leaf ledger 
and record books, that it eliminates all argument. 


Just consider this: Ninety per cent of the service of a ledger 
depends on the quality of its paper. Yet the paper costs just 
a fraction of the whole make-up of the book—scarcely ten 
per cent when using the best quality—Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper. A book containing a cheaper, inferior grade costs per- 
haps two per cent less. 


Isn’t the permanence of your valuable business records, your 
journals, ledgers, leases, contracts, etc., worth a two per cent 
insurance? Uncle Sam thinks so. That is why for half a 
century he has designated Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper as 
the U. S. Standard. 


It pays to recommend Brown’s to your customers. 
Write for the Brown sample book today. 


Established 
L. L. Brown Paper Company Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 1850 
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Insurance Against Curling 


Why take any chances of losing particular customers by 
using inferior grades of Gummed Paper? 

You are protected against curling and caking when Ideal 
Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers are used. 








GUARANTEED 


This Label on FUT FLAT Every Package 


GUMMED PAPER 

















LEADERS IN GUMMED PAPER TRADE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 


INQUIRIES FROM THE TRADE SOLICITED 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 






































are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process - 
Ni -\stee] Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Tiiinnn: 


This NICKELSTEEL “* GLOBETYPE ” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
auality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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the war's lesson 
to advertisers: 


concentration 


1- concentrate 
thought on your 
mail advertising 


2-concentrate 
on a selective list 
of prospects 


3-concentrate 


your message on 


Strathmore Quality Papers 


—they beat 
the waste basket 














Concentration ! 


TRATHMORE'S 1919 Message holds as true for you printers 
as for advertisers. 


. — Concentration that keeps advertising out of the waste-basket, keeps 
ry 3. eis 
“Concentration” put over advertising on your presses. 
—* ae advertise. Concentration that wins for the advertiser wins for you. 
ments 15 rathnmore § cam- . ‘ . ; 

Sees q e e-DasKet. 
iRise, Civile Join Strathmore in its 1919 campaign and beat the waste-baske 


March copy. STRATHMORE Paper Co. x ‘ MitTINeEacug, Mass. 
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A Sense of Security in Planning Printing 


bre showa prospective customer a specimen 
of your best printing and he says, ‘‘Will my 
booklet print up like that?” 

His question is natural and to make it possi- 
ble for you to say “Yes” we have standardized 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 

Given the same equipment, you should 
produce on Warren’s Cameo the same photo- 
graphic softness of illustration for “A” that 
you can for “B”. 

_ Warren’s Lustro should give the fine engrav- 
ings, in Smith’s book, the same sparkle that 
similar engravings had in Brown’s book. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


Warren’s Silkote should print as beautifully 
for Swift & Company as it will for Armour 
and Company, if other factors are the same. 

In all the Warren Standard Papers, coated 
and uncoated, the same uniform standard of 
printing quality prevails. 

Our assertion of this is borne out by the 
Warren Top Sheets which you have seen 
in every case of Warren Standard Printing 
Papers. 

The Warren Suggestion Book is a further 
demonstration of the extent and value of 
standardized printing papers. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


‘Constant Excellence of Product’’ 
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The Process Engravers Monthly, of 
London, England, says editorially: 


HITE MOUNTAIN ENAMEL is the name given to a 

coated art paper sent us by The Whitaker Paper Company 

of Cincinnati and we may as well confess at once that it 
has made an exceedingly strong appeal to us. It has a beautifully 
soft silky texture together with a magnificent printing surface. It 
is among the very best papers we have seen for color and black 
and white half-tone printing, a paper such as can hardly be procured 
in this country at the present moment at any price. 


“Tf it were possible to import it, it would well repay the extra 
expense to the process-engraver in the added effect it would give 
to his proofs.” 

THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BOSTON BALTIMORE DETROIT 
ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM RICHMOND, VA. 
DENVER, COLO., Peters Paper Co. Division 
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GRArAOG AKIS SERIES 


A TYPE FACE 
OF DISTINCTION 
Established 1872 


HANSEN <&> TYPE 


CAST FROM 
SUPERIOR METAL 





3A $8.50 4a $4.95 $13.45 


MORE Orders 


60-Point 


3A $6.00 4a $3.65 $9.65 


Pleasing, RESULT 


48-Point 


3A $4.40 6a $4.20 $8.60 


SUPERIOR Qualities 


42-Point $3.75 7a $3.45 $7.20 


Hansen TYPE 


36-Point 4A $2.90 Sa $3.00 $5.90 


BOUND Edition 


5A $2.45 10a $2.60 $5.05 


Adlunivable DESIGN 
NEW GRAPHIC ARTS 
Meets With Approbation 


18-Point 10A $1.90 10a $2.00 $3.90 


EXCEPTIONAL CONDITION 
Managers Highly Complimented 


14-Point 14A $1.70 29a $1.90 $3.60 
DIGNITY IS REQUIRED 
By many customers because 
they are aware of the effect 


12-Point 16A $1.55 32a $1.75 $3.30 


PRINTERS NOW REALIZE 
The many distinct advantages to 
be Rained by usin?, Hansen type 


10-Point 20A $1.45 40a $1.55 $3.00 


CORRECT METHOD EMPLOYED 
The success or failure of any business 
depends in a very large measure upon 
efficiency of its employees $1234567890 


§-Point 22A $1.25 42a $1.45 $2.70 


THE HANSEN PRODUCT IS ACCURATE 
For over forty-five years this type foundry has 
been supplyin3, the needs of exactin?, printers 
and the history of its success is quality 123456 


6-Point 24A $1.15 47a $1.25 $2.40 
ORDER THE WHOLE SERIES OF GRAPHIC ARTS 
Printers will make no mistake in buying this distinctive 


and versatile face of type for it easily lends itself to all 
commercial forms as well as dainty menus and booklets 


made from 6-Point to 24-Point to be used in 


Graphic Arts Italic combination with the Graphic Arts series 





THE H. C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY > 


190-192 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


535 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 
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WATERMARKED 


Nature’s Magnificent Supply of Purest 
Water Produces a Brilliant, Clean 
and Usable Writing-Paper 


The unusual brilliancy of HOWARD BOND, its cleanli- 
ness and firmness, are traceable to the coldest and purest 
of waters obtained from the underground lake, seventy- 
four acres in area and two hundred feet in depth, that 
surrounds the Howard Mills. 


This great naturaladvantage of a generous unpolluted and 
perfect paper-making water supply, combined with raw 
stock selected by the world’s most renowned Sulphite 
producer, places HOWARD BOND far in the front as 
the best value and most easily distributed of all the water- 
marked papers in America. 


The name HOWARD BOND found in any sheet of paper 
is our invitation to compare it for quality with the higher 
priced Bond papers and your answer must be that you will 
recommend HOWARD BOND tobe a paper that the com- 
mercial users will accept and adopt as the ideal product in 
quality and price for their entire business requirements. 


TEAR IT! TEST IT! COMPARE IT! 
and you will SPECIFY IT! 


Complete line of white and colors ready for immediate distribution. Send for catalogue. 


Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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Stay Sharp Longer 
Why ? 


Better temper. Over 82 years of ex- 

perience is back of them. The Inland Printer 

uses them and you know how particular they have to 

be. Better write us for prices on the size you use. Do it today. 


THE L.& I.J. WHITE CO.,33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





























This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


f 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F.E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Take Advantage 
of a Growing 
Demand 


SILFOIL is being used in constantly increasing 
quantities. Have you investigated its possibilities 
of profit for you? Si/foil isa beautiful substitute for 
tinfoil, and is made ina variety of styles and finishes 
that gives it a practically unlimited range of uses. 
Every printer has many opportunities to use Si/foil. 

An examination of Silfoil will 

demonstrate its value for you. 

May we send you a Specimen Book ? 


NASHUA GUMMED & 
COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















taonce teaure L ROUTY 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 


(Unexcelled) EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Type Metal Investment 
(w) That Pays 


Ss TERZOTY PE 


oe 








M. & E. Type Metals 


maintain their original proportion of ingredients for 
a long time; our type metals will soon return the 
first cost, at the same time they give your printing 
a distinctively clear cut appearance. This result is 
made possible by our forty years’ experience in the 
manufacture of all grades of mixed metals. 


Linotype or Typograph—Electrotype 
Stereotype or Autoplate— Monotype 
Compositype or Foundrytype — Special type 





Jos> Important! Mark your inquiry for Dept. No. 45. 





MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 
2013-2035 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offices and Warehouses: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore Atlanta Wheeling 
Cleveland Chicago St. Louis Kansas City 




















PARSONS HANDBOOK 
of LETTER-HEADINGS 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 
Editor Graphic Arts 


This book tells all about the tech- 
nique of a letter-head; what is the 
correct style and proper type to 
use on all occasions. A valuable 
addition to the library of any 
printer or lithoZrapher. Beauti- 
fully lithoZraphed on Parsons Old 
Hampden Bond. Only a limited 
number of copies left. 


Sent free upon request. 


PARSONS PAPERCO. 2S), 


Holyoke, Mass. a Ny 

Parsons Papers Are Standard — Look % of 
for the Trade Mark. < ° 
y OKE» 















































The Autocrat of 
Paper Punchin?, Machines 











With a Record for 


Durability and Enviable “NJ 


Acquaint yourself with this equipment by sending, 
for a catalogue “4-A” today. You can have delivery 
now if you wish, but you will have one eventually. 


C.RAWA.NELSON 


326 W. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNOUNCING 


OUR MODEL No. 3 
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For Paper Storage and Moving 
Work to and From Presses 


In getting out the product of a printing-plant, time is a big item, Paper 
stock can be unloaded with Cowan Transveyors, rapidly and neatly stored, 
later moved to and from the presses and into the bindery without any 
unnecessary handling. 

All stock is stored on skids, ready for instant movement, whether in the stock- 
room or in process of being printed. These loaded skids are moved only when 
required, while the Transveyor itself is always busy. This system speeds up 
production, saving in wages alone enough money to pay for itself in a few 


months. . 
May we send you some data on the handling and storage of paper 


with the Cowan System? This will not obligate you in any way. 


COWAN TRUCK CO. fein mec. 


The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


from your HALL, ANDERSON, BROWN, 
DEXTER AND CLEVELAND 


High-Speed Folding Machines 


Pays for 


THE [VJ°CAIN Automatic Feeder 


You can not benefit entirely from the exceptional speed of those fold- 
ing machines until you obtain 100 per cent production, and that is not 
possible by hand feeding. It is only possible with the McCain auto- 
matic feeder attached, and the gain effected by its use will pay for the 
machine in a short time. 





Write for details and price today. Every day your 
folders are fed by hand represents loss of profit. 


Mc Cain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago 





ESL OP Ce OE PF 
BROS. & Co 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
NICKELTYPERS 


LEAD MOULD 
PROCESS 


512 SHERMAN JT. 
CHICAGS 





A High-Grade Thin Paper 
Made of the best rag stock 


For Cost System Sheets and other printed forms on 
which manifold copies are made, Legal Reports and 
Documents, Copies of Letters, Lists, Bulletins, etc. 


SOLD BY LEADING JOBBERS 
Ask Dept. B for Samples 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 














WHITE 
BLUE 
CANARY 
TUSCAN 
GOLDENROD 
GREEN 























OPALINE 





PINK 





CHERRY 
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Perfect Register, Easily and Quickly 
Attained—Surely Retained! 


The pressman working on plates mounted on the 


Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 


goes about the production of process printing and other intricate and close register work with an air 
of confidence and freedom from worry which enables him to produce the work in excellent fashion 
and in profitable time. 

Are you worry ing along with a fifty per cent system 7 ? Reasons why the Warnock plate-mounting 
devices are superior to all others are given in a comprehensive book, ‘‘Foundation Blocks of Good 
Printing,’’ sent free upon request to 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


552 S. Clark Street Main Office and Factory 45 West 34th Street 
CHICAGO Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
































De Quality 
To Users of Process Inks Hook Papers 


Our name has the same 


significance as the word Irving S, & S, C. Book 
Sterling to purchasers of 

silver. It indicates the Magnolia sil. St . Book 
highest degree of quality 














Made by new process papermaking methods 
We will gladly fill a which insures thorough disintegration of all 

trial order fibers, thus making a uniform surface with 
better printing cushion. G Best printing effects 
with less consumption of ink [by actual test]. 
G Ink dries quickly, which permits faster 
running without risk of offsetting. @ Greater 
opacity —enabling use of lighter weights. « 


Ask for Samples. 








CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


154 West 18th Street 536 So. Clark Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Swigart Paper Company 
Established 1898 
653 S. Wells Street, Chicago 






































No. 2 Brower Ball-Bearing Proof-Press 


HAM MERSMITH-KORTMEYER COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Robt. W. Leigh, 
American Type Founders Co. January 15th, 1919 
125 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DEAR Sir.—It is with pleasure that we reply to your inquiry of recent date in refer- 
ence to the Brower Proof-Press you sold us about a year ago. 

After operating this machine in our composing-room for the past year, we are 
thoroughly convinced that this proof-press is the best on the market and it meets every 
argument you used in persuading us to buy it. 

We are not only doing our commercial proofing on this press, but we proof up color- 
plates in three and four colors. 

Should you wish to use our name as reference to any prospective purchaser of a We repair 
proof-press, we shall be only too glad to write to your prospective buyer, giving him the printers’ 
merits of this improved Brower Press. Yours respectfully machinery in 

(SIGNED) S. Kortmeyer, Secy. Chicago and 
vicinity. 


A hand , sturdy hi Net weight on the floor 1200 Ibs. Has cylinder impression 


adjustment. No cylinder should be installed that has not this. A T H Brower Co 233 oe 
. - e cago, Ill, 
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Makelt Boost/ 






notched ““W” 
there under the 










flap build with your trade a «< STOCK CERTIFICATES 
confidence that you are looking out for (Cot BONDS, DIPLOMAS 
their interests. Show your customer that 2 uy BLOTTERS 
this—the only trade-mark of envelope- Day “ 
making in the world—stands for com- ue |= STOCK CERTIFICATE 
pletely responsible quality. « ai BINDERS 






It is a guarantee to him, in advance, of full cut, A CCE - 
full count, proper gumming and good workmanship. Y =a) 6=BOUND and LOOSE-LEAF 
Zea §~CORPORATION RECORD 

BOOKS 








An assurance of full profits for you and a mem- 
ory jogger to the customer that he has been well 
served—these are the meanings of the Western 
States symbol. 















W-Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 




















n tern States conic 
F pe O.niweaiee Fe ites = L EK HUMAN FIGURE’ 
We Protect the Trade By Joun H. VANDERPOEL 









is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 


Ronetis Numbcnag |) 
Machine Company THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Model 69 A Modern Monthly— 
Made in 7 Different Styles All About PAPER 


of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 



























For General Jobwork 






















HE PAPER. DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1919-1920 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This ‘s an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


@Ghe PAPER 
DEALER 
































N? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x}18 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 


In stock and for sale by all branches Style K The PA PE R D EALE R 


ofthe American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 123456 186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





v2 


Sear reemnre eae State 
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THE 


Numbering Machines 
are a good investment 


WETTER 


is a Good one 


Buy one and get the Profits 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 





ALL DEALERS 
SELL THEM 







you might have had 














Sell Your Product 


to 25,000 Subscribers of 
The American Pressman 





Men who use and buy everything for the 
pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 
journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 








If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 
The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 























Assurance 
Satisfaction and 


Profit 


follow in logical sequence when 


JONES’ Flat 


GUMMED PAPER 
is used for your LABEL WORK. 


It permits of any class of printing 
or lithography in any number of 
colors withoul the difficulty usually 
experienced with gummed papers 
which curl and stick together. 

Over one-hundred years of experience has taught us ‘‘how’’ 


LEADERS SINCE 1811 


SAMUEL JONES & COMPANY 
McClellan St., NEWARK, N. J. 























““Checks are 
money” 


SAgery 





Suggest This 


Plain paper is the first accomplice 
of the check changer. 


Why not use that thought in solic- 
iting banks that use plain checks? 
Suggest the use of NATIONAL 
SAFETY PAPER — it instantly 
exposes attempted alteration by 
knife erasure, chemical, etc. 


Write for Samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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Your pressroom will produce more impressions with the same 
presses, pressmen and feeders if you make up the forms by 


The Taylor Registering Projector 


and the forms will be made up easier and at less cost than by 
the old rule-of-thumb methods. 


Cut down the make-ready time by eliminating your registering troubles. 


THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR CO. 
9272 Linden Avenue BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

















If you want to build a trade 
Profit-Producing . with the Swedish Printers and 


Prin tin g Papers Bookbinders, send your catalogues and terms to 
VILHELM JOHNSEN 


STOCKHOLM 12, SWEDEN 





Especially, I want machinery and all articles for the litho- 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Pap er Co, graphic, book-printin?, and bookbindin}, trade. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 


Shipping, Agents: MESSRS. AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





























HE English Manufacturers and 
Patentees of a Newly Invented 
Labour-Saving Machine of very 

great value to Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper Manufacturers, Envelope Makers, 
etc., are desirous of negotiating with a first-class 
American firm of Printing Machinery Makers, 
with a view to arranging for the manufacture and 
sale in the United States of America of their 
invention on a royalty basis. The machine which 
fills a long-felt want in the Printing and Allied 
Trades is exceedingly cheap to manufacture, 
absolutely novel in construction and design, sim- 


: le and reliable i ti d sell dily at 
DESICNERS- ENGRAVERS | sles Sek RAN a vey eon wa. 4 

| 1 d profitable busi has been d i 
ELECTROTYP. ERS y tenes nae i me fo peptic ™ 
NICKELTYPES # STEELTYPES ; spite of the upset and slack trade caused by the 


: war amongst English printers. This advertise- 
Steel and Brass ment offers a really profitable investment to a 
Embossing and Printing Dies H progressive machinery firm possessing a good 
8 ting connection amongst printers, etc. 
PHOTOGRAVURES | Maan 
AND ARTOTYP E S ! nquiries are solicite ‘O 
MAIN OFFICE “ACE Ge 
ee ee ae 5 AUTOKNOCKUPS COMPANY 


UPTOWN BRANCH LTD: 


207-217 WEST 2514 ST. f READING, ENGLAND 
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All grades of Papers, Printing Machinery and everything required in the Printing-Ofhce. 


PARSWHIT PERFECT PAPERS UNIVERSALLY USED. 





Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires Santiago, Chile Sydney Melbourne Bombay Cape Town 


STMT AE HIN IHUUUULUUUTVUEUUTUUU UTTER II HINIUULUUTNLATUTLU EE 
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e 
Stop the Big | Get the Most for Your Money When Buying 
t eclk Composing-Sticks 
ea Ever decline to stock an otherwise good series of type because the 


‘ shoulder was too large ? 

Sift Oe dr win and save 25% to Didn’t like the idea of buying twelve-point when you could get as large 
50 % of its weight in good metal a letter on ten-point body, correspondingly lighter in weight, did you ? 
Why, then, buy a composing-stick with an old-fashioned space-wasting 


The Dandy Dross Sifter | knee when with a STAR stick of equal size you can set measures from 


Hand Driven and Hand Fed Model. six to eight picas wider ? 


is used by The Toledo Blade, The Toledo News Bee, The Canton Reposi- And that is ONLY ONE of the LEAST IMPORTANT reasons 
tory, The Akron Times, The Marion, Ind., Chronicle, The Marion, Ind., for the installation of the STAR Composing-Sticks in modern 
Leader-Tribune, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, and many other |  ecomposing-rooms. 

newspaper and job-printing offices. | SUPPLIED IN SEVERAL STYLES BY ALL DEALERS, OR BY 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. SELLING AGENTS WANTED. THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
D ANDY DROSS SIFTER Co. (Successors to The Star Tool Manufacturing Company) 


FINDLAY, QHIO SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


. * 





























Specialist in the art Stop That Leak! 


of perfect printing plates, by our Every article mentioned is an “every minute stopper” 
that will save its own cost in from two to six months 
and will last for many years—necessities in any plant. 


e 
Morgans & Wilcox Lock and Register System 
ea O u 1 I : Morgans & Wilcox ‘ Accurate” Iron Furniture 
T-B Safety Guard Perfect (metal) Cutting Stick 
Acme Convertible Vibrator Burch Press Perforator 
Process Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Shirley Electricity Absorber 
If you are interested in maximum production at minimum cost send for my 


‘ a ’ Questionnaire, fill it in and get a FREE ANALYSIS with 
A trial order will convince you. books, circulars and price-lists. 


T-B Feeding Guides and T-B Gripper Fingers (patented) 


A m eri ca n E ] ec t ro t yp e & oO. Six of each in a box, by mail, for a dollar—send the dollar—can not book 


them at this price. 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago “GENE”? TURNER 
Tel. Franklin 2263-2264 Manufacturer, Distributor, Sales Agent 


30 Euclid Arcade CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JAMES WHITE PAPER G0, | | I Esety What We Want 


Gunnison, Colorado, after receiving a copy of 


The Franklin Printing Price-List 


Hundreds of other printers have said the same 
thing only in different words. If you do $100 
; or $100,000 worth of job-printing a month, 
Trade-mark you should learn more about this “Wonderful 
Registered U. S. Patent Office Price-List,” as Joe Sharp of the Terminal 
Printing Co., Lincoln, Neb., calls it. 


























We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. WE HAVE A SPECIAL,GUARANTEE OFFER, IF YOU WILL WRITE AT ONCE 
FRANKLIN CLUB OF SALT LAKE 

219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO R.T.Porre, Secretary. 221 Atlas Block, Salt Lake City 
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Profit By the Experience of Others and 
Save Time By Studying Good Books 


Get acquainted with the Book Department of The Inland 
Printer, for books about Printing and Allied Industries 





BOOKS WHICH EVERY PRINTER SHOULD KNOW 





MODERN PRESSWORK 
By FRED W. GAGE 


A complete working manual wherein the pressmen will find 
genuine aid in their efforts toward perfecting themselves in their 
chosen vocation. New methods are clearly described, particular 
attention being given to the proper care of machinery and appa- 
ratus. 


CONTENTS: Putting the Press in Condition — Adjusting Bed 
Movement — Cylinder Adjustments — Register Rack and Segment 
— Grippers —Side and End Guides — Setting the Rollers — Put- 
ting the Form to Press — Making Ready — Underlaying — Over- 
laying — Marking Out — Vignetted Half-tones— Ready to Run 
— During the Run — Quick Make-ready — Composition Rollers — 
Close Register Work — Colorwork — Papers and Inks — Electric- 
ity and How to Eliminate It — Pressroom System — The Press- 
man — The Feeder — A Few Don’ts. 140 pages. Size, 5% x 7%. 


Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


This volume shows the application of the principles governing 
the selection of the best type-faces and their arrangement to make 
“ attention-getting *’ and readable ads. It is universally recom- 
mended by all groups interested in advertising, including Prof. 
Walter Dill Scott, as an invaluable aid in the making up of every 
description of advertising copy. This book should have a place 
in every advertising man’s library, and is invaluable to the printer 
and his compositor. 


CONTENTS: Importance of Good Advertising Display — Laying 
Out the Advertisement — The Question of Display — On Choosing 
Type— On the Use of Borders— The Department-store Ad- 
vertisement — Hand-lettered Advertisements — Agency Advertise- 
ments — Illustrations in Advertisements— How to Set the 
Advertisement. Printed in two colors. 65 illustrations. 136 
pages. Size, 5% x 8. 

Boards. Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION 
By F. J. TREZISE 


Those interested in high-class typography, hand-lettering or 
general work in design can find in this book a great deal of val- 
uable information and many helpful suggestions. It is not merely 
a collection of alphabets; it is a reference work of letters 
in design, a book full of ideas which can be adapted and used. 
The author is Chief Instructor in the Inland Printer Technical 
School, and he has put into his book a broad knowledge, drawn 
from actual experience, of just what the student needs to carry 
him further in his work. In addition to the lettering information 
the book contains: A great variety of alphabets — A chapter on 
lettering in design. with illustrations showing the proper decora- 
tion to be used with the various letters — A chapter on designing 
initial letters, ete.— A series of plates showing the characteristic 
decorative forms of various periods and people, from the earliest 
Egyptian to the most modern. These plates are extremely useful 
to designers. 111 illustrations. 160 pages. Size, 6 x 9. 


Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER 
By O. F. BYXBEE 


The title of this book was advisedly chosen, as it treats in a 
complete and practical manner every detail entering into the 
establishing of a newspaper. It is a valuable handbook for the 
prospective publisher and also includes suggestions for the finan- 
cial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. 113 
pages. Size, 5 x 8. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 10 cents extra 


HANDBOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 
By N.S. AMSTUTZ 


A standard handbook invaluable to the photoengraver. Being a 
revision of Jenkins’ Manual of Photoengraving, it deals with 
the most important phases of processing in a very complete and 
exhaustive way. It contains a valuable glossary of terms, formu- 
lz and a number of reference tables, diagrams, etc. 

CONTENTS: Preliminaries — The Office — The Artists’ Quarters 
— Photographic Department — Finishing and Mounting Depart- 
ment — Proving Department — Process Theories — Three-color 
Processwork — Appendix. 148 illustrations. 440 pages. Size, 
5% x 8. Price, $3.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION 


TO PRINTING 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


This book contains the foundation principles accepted by mod- 
ern authority. The author’s understanding of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in obtaining cohesion and contrast in 
colorwork has enabled him to produce a very practical and val- 
uable work on the subject. 47 illustrations and 3 colored inserts. 
123 pages. Size, 6%4 x 9'%- Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


COLOR AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 
IN PRINTING 
How to Estimate Ink 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


Among the variable quantities that perplex the printer, the 
“breaking up” of color surface becomes increasingly difficult as 
the art of engraving develops and the critical taste of the buying 
public improves. 

This work of Mr. Andrews is more then a book. It is a gage 
to reduce waste and to determine qualities in color distribution and 
quantities of ink. Any method of reducing waste is vital in this 
era of high costs. 

Below are the chapter headings, which give one an idea of the 
thorough manner in which the subjects are handled: 


COLOR AND ITS DISTRIBUTION IN PRINTING 
(53 Color Plates) 


CONTENTS: Ideal Proportions of the Rectangle — The Selec- 
tion of Stock and Ink — Unusual Half-tone Colors — The Addi- 
tion of Decorative Colors — Examples of More Unusual Decorative 
Colors -—— Simple Analogy — Two Colors, One in Analogy with the 
Stock, the Other in Contrast ——- Harmony by Contrast —- More 
Complex Analogies — Unusual Decorative Colors with Black — 
Treatment for Red Cover-stock-- Harmony by Balanced Con- 
trast — End-sheet Treatment— Method of Conventionalizing 
Good Color Schemes for Future Use. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


CONTENTS: How to Measure the Square Inches in a Job— The 
Balance Used — Method of Determining Covering Capacity by 
Weighing — Percentage of Ink Required by Type-matter as Com- 
pared to Solids — Percentage of Ink Required by Mixed Display 
Type and Illustration as Compared to Solids — Percentage of Ink 
Required by a Half-tone as Compared to Solid — The Relation of 
Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering 
Capacity of Ink on Four-color Work — The Percentage of Adi 
for Waste — The Percentage of Add for a Full Color — Tables of 
Covering Capacities on Solids. 

Good binding, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper side. 
9%. Sixty pages of color examples. 

Price, $5.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


6% x 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY (Book Dept.) 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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5 Wheels $8.50; 6 Wheels $10 


AMERICAN 
MODEL 30 


to handle numbered 
forms profitably . 


Are You Equippe 


To do this class of work economically, accurately 
and efficiently you should have numbering machines 
that you can depend upon at all times. 


a 2 e 
American Numbering Machines 
TYPE HIGH 
Are steel throughout—made by experts; the wearing parts are all hardened; 
steel wheels, deeply engraved. Machine can be taken apart to clean with- 
out removing a screw or pin. Every machine tested and accuracy guar- 

anteed. The cost is small, the profit large. 


Write today for Catalogue of Typographic Numbering Machines. 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
220-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 2 Cooper St., Manchester, Eng. 


AMERICAN 
MODEL 41 


PRICE $10 











jar | 


Guogan 


0 esa | 


Visible. 
Note 
< Indicator. 


6 Wheels 








| Specify 





Sold by all Dealers in Printers’ Supplies. 





N? 12345 


Impression of Figures 











oreo 
when ordering | 
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CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


939-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 





ELF AUK 


Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 














Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


HOLMGREN,; ENGDAHL & JOHNSON CO. 
Edition Bookbinders 


412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 





Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 





CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of 
Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. 


Acetylene Welding a specialty. 


GUS RAMSAIER CO., Inc. New York City 


Telephone 
Worth 9059 











KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Sample Roll sent on request 


Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


Produce distinctive letters; wear longer; more economical. Will not fill the 
type or dry out. Guaranteed to please or money back. You save by buying 
direct. Supplied for all makes of Typewriters and Adding Machines; light, 
medium or heavy inked; any color desired. Price, 12 for $5.00; 6 for $2.75; 
3 for $1.50, prepaid anywhere i in United States. If foreign, add postage 


and tariff. 
BOOKLET FREE 


Send 3c stamp for interesting 20-page booklet—“‘ Better Typewriter Results,” 
or send 54c stamps or coin (checks not accepted for less than $1.50) stating the 
name and model number of your typewriter, and color of ribbon used, and 
we will send you prepaid a ribbon and the booklet. Write today— address 


Department 131 


THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 








New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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SHE LOST HER CuD 


he farmer found her depressed and discouraged, head 

drooping, muscles lax, body dejected. He scurried to 

the swamp. scraped some bark from an elder bush. 
added sometrifles and made a little ball; this he put into 
her mouth; she chewed it, the cud came back, and the 
cow was well and happy again. 
Have you lost your cud? Does business lag? Are you 
out of luck? Do orders tarry? Have you doubts as to the 
future? Get a cud; wecan furnish it. Some new type, new 
ornaments, borders, furniture. Things that you can show 
your trade and use to secure new business. Ve have 
hundreds of such business getters. Call us in. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


CType, Printing Machinery and |, Supplies 

Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis 

Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 
Set in Parsons 
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Patronage— Your Stock in Trade 


The power to draw patronage 
and support has been character- 
istic of 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


ever since they were first placed 
on the market. They have been 
creating friends, and opening up 
ways of easy influence for sales- 
men in a way never thought 
possible before. 


A arance of Our Neat 
wae Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY, 
PITTSBUROH. PA 
PIOKER BUILOIN® 
cuicaco They will create friends for 
you as a dealer, they will draw 
you patronage and support from 
new and unexpected sources, and 
will open up ways of easy influence for business which you have hitherto failed to get. 
The Peerless is a detachable card, having a perfectly smooth edge after the detaching; 
its binding insures cleanliness, utility and ultimate economy. Send for sample tabs of 
the cards, and also our plan for dealers. 


The John B. Wiggins Company °"**5icEmpossers 
ESTABLISHED 1857 1104 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Discard Your Old Mailer 


It will pay you to do so! 


The New Wing 
Aluminum Mailer 


is so light and can be operated 
so rapidly by small girls and 
boys that the saving of time 
effected by its use will pay its 
cost in a short time. 


Complete particulars, price, 
etc., on request to 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 


Greenfield, Mass, . 
Weighs Only Two Pounds! 




















Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—‘ Tel. Harrison 7185 




















Established 1892 
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INCORPORATED 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 

















There Is No Business That We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 


most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F.J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


IN PILING 


CASES, BALES OR 
BARRELS USE A 


Revolvator 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
It saves labor, time and 
storage space. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. I-42. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N J. 
Sales Agent for 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 











Bookbinding 


And Its Auxiliary Branches 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Any printer can get information 
from this set of books that will 
save him trouble and money, 
especially if he has to rely upon 
others to do his binding. 


Send for booklet giving contents, 
sample pages and other details. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 
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We Are 
Still 
Doing 
Our 
Bit 
Building 
Kidders 
for 

Use 
on 
Gov't 
Work. 







NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 













KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 








—THE WAR WON— 


The Kidder Presses helped to do it 


For That 
Fast 
After-war 
Job 
You 
Should 
Surely 
Have 
an 
Automatic 
Kidder 
Press. 





445 KING STREET WEST. TORONTO, CANADA 








ESTABLISHED 1876 


William C. Hart Company 


(Successors to Hart & Zugelder) Inc. 


Printers’ Rollers 


Guarantee of High-Grade Quality, Press- 
room Economy, Unequaled Service. 


Sole Agents and Distributors of 
Hart’s Flexible Glues 


New York 





Rochester Pittsburgh 

























Bae our Platen Pressman 
 ——— a Chance! 


Surely he can produce ordi- 
nary work satisfz actorily with 
4 the stationary trucks in use 
§ ~which came attached to the 
press. But, it’s the rulework, 
the half-tones and the forms 

: that almost fillthe chase that 
pens 2 old, (2 lemma eg aon with” os wocelgath lowered to exact: Causethetrouble. To produce 
eye Srunder 1yed Pays tyiry Kalen’ a  srucks of _ such work right ona platen 

rs will “a on the form. press he must be able to ad- 


i foe & just the set of his rollers with 
a of PRESS } BED ras 


Morgan Expansion 
Roller Trucks 
The saving in roller expense and the saving of time in make-ready, to say 
nothing of improved quality, make the cost seem trifling. 
—_—___— Particulars, prices, etc., on request to ————____________ 
MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





















Improved Hot Bending Machine 


For Bending 
ALL Sizes of 
Rotary Plates 












The Hot Bending Machine 
makes the most satisfactory 
Curved Plate. Now we have 
improved the Hot 
g Bender so that the 
one machine will 
curve perfectly for 
Rotary Printing any 
size Electrotype or 
Nickeltype Plate. 





The change for any size can 
be made in less than two min- 
utes by simply clamping the 

proper size iron shell to the 

cylinder. It is done easily and 
quickly; the Bender turns outa 
perfectly curved plate, the printing sur- 
face of which has been doubly protected 
in bending by a flexible steel sheet and 

a sheet of heavy rubber, with soft cloth 

between. Plates are perfectly curved with one operation; saves time for 

the electrotyper and in the make-ready. Among the satisfied users we 
can refer you to Sears, Roebuck & Co., Acme Electrotype Co., Chicago; 

Eclipse Electrotype Co., Cleveland; David C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin. 













Motor or 
Belt Driven 






Write for further information and demonstration 
and the Guarantee under which our Improved 
Hot Bender is sold. 


Elgin Bending Machine Company 


565 Douglas Avenue, Elgin, Illinois 
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Can You Make Up 
Thirty-['wo Pages 
in Thirty Minutes? 





We have developed a patented metal base 
for mounting electrotype plates that 
saves at least 259% of make-up time and 
costs 3314% less to install than other 
metal bases. 


This system requires only one style of 
base unit and one style of catch —no 
swivels, no rights, no lefts. 


When locked up in our chase it is unneces- 
sary to unlock form for changes of mar- 
gin, or different jobs, up to size of base. 
Two hundred (200) catches for a thirty- 
two page form can be removed in fifteen 
minutes, and new form of thirty-two pages 
can be made up in a half an hour. 


Blatchford Patent Base 


This base handles plates of any and all 
sizes and it doesn’t matter whether 
your margins are large or small. 


Catches are simple, strong and 
accurate. 


Base is absolutely free from spring. 


Ideal for colorwork. Movement of 
plates for register positive. 


This new base marks an epoch in 
the development of modern printing. 
We guarantee it in every way. Our 
reputation is behind it. Write us for 
further information. 


A FEW USERS: 


Boston, Mass. New York, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Barta Press Harper & Bros., Inc. Franklin Printing Co. 

Tolman Print Van Rees Press Bingham Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Printing Co. Camelot Press Frank D. Jacobs Co. 
Burr Printing House 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 


230 North Clinton Street, Chicago, II. 
World Building, New York, N.Y. 

















Exactly Fit the 
Requirements 








An interesting article in the March Inland Printer 
told about the efficiently harmonious mechanical 
equipment of the newly rebuilt newspaper and job- 
plant of the Red Lake Falls (Minnesota) weekly 
Gazette. We need not explain that, being on an 
alternating current circuit, the motor equipment 
of this model plant is, of course, 


KIMBLE 


A Kimble drum-controlled cylinder press motor runs the 
newspaper press in the basement, and a friction-drive Kimble 
variable-speed motor operates a job-press on the main floor. 


“After ten months of the 
hardest use,” write Christie & 
Cutton, the proprietors of this 
live newspaper, ‘‘the Kimble 
motor on our job-press has had 
a most thorough and severe 
trial and it has never failed to 
deliver the goods and it does all 
and more than is claimed for it. 
It has made possible the speed- 
ing up of feeding, and we get 
more work done in the same 
length of time, since we can fix 
the speed to suit the job. The 
foot control is a feature that we 
especially like, as well as the 
friction drive. We couldn’t ask any more of a motor than yours is giving us.” 


They also speak very highly of the cylinder press equipment, 
commenting favorably upon the advantages of the individual 
drive for each 

machine. 


Whether in 
city, town or 
village, if on 
an alternating 
current cir- 
cuit, send for 
our bulletin. 


For sale by all 
typefounders 
and dealers in 
printers’ sup- 
plies. 


Kimble Electric Co. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bible Errors, Famous. 
Book REVIEW: 


Dill’s Style-Book 

The Alphabet 

The Amenities of Book-Collecting and 
Kindred Affections 

The Curtis Collection of Franklin Im- 
prints 

Vocational Printing 


COLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA: 


American Philosophical Society.......... 648 
Good Example, A 
Printer-Marks 


Two-Page Circular Printed by Franklin, 
$1,300 for a 


Color, The Second Dimension of — Value. . 
Consolidation Versus Competition 


CONTRIBUTED : 


Color, The Second Dimension of — Value. 
Consolidation Versus Competition 
Department Sales With Actual Depart- 
ment Costs, Comparing 
Don’ts for Printers 
Good-Will, 
Inventories, Importance of, in Figuring 
Excess Profits Tax and Fire Insur- 
681 
Job-Printing, The Costs of — No. 1, Tools 652 
Phrases, Not Compounds 670 
Practices That Should Be Correeted, 
676 


MARCH, 1919. 


Good-Will, The Law of 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 

Grammes Electrotype-Saw Guard 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Printers 
Banquet Table 

Members of New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen at American Type 
Founders Company 691 

Oporinus, Printer-Mark of. 648 


Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 645 
Industrial Education Survey of the City of 


Industrial Peace, Plea for 
Inventories, Importance of, in Figuring Ex- 
cess Profits Tax and Fire Insurance.. 


JOB COMPOSITION : 
Evils, The Greater of Two 
Overornamentation, The Fallacy of 


Job-Printing, The Costs of — No. 1, Tools. 652 


Liberty Bonds, Don’t Be Swindled Out of 


MACHINE COMPOSITION : 
Dirty Proofs May Be Avoided 
Gasoline-Burner Troubles 
Matrices Bent in Distributor-Box 
Matrix-Lift Raises Two Thin Matrices. . 
Spaceband at Ends of Lines, Do Not 


NEWSPAPER WORK: 
Advertising Scheme, A Community 
Newspaper Plants and Business, Valuing 683 





CORRESPONDENCE: 
American Decimal System of Paper 


An Explanation 

Letters We Appreciate 
Paneling on a Printing-Press 
Proof-Paper in Order, Keeping 


Cost AND METHOD: 
Cost of Composition, The True 
Cost System in Holland, The 
Department Investment 
Keeping Track of Jobs in Process 
Metal Trouble, 
Over or Under 


Department Sales With Actual Department 
Costs, Comparing 
Don’ts for Printers 


EDITORIAL : 
Liberty Bonds, Don’t Be Swindled Out of 





Observations 
Review of Newspapers and Advertise- 


New York Industrial Education Survey, 


Paper, Talks on 
Photoengravers, Conference of Eastern.... 
Phrases, Not Compounds 


PORTRAITS : 
Eddy, George Albert 
Oporinus, Johann, Printer 
Regan, James L 


Practices That Should Be Corrected, Some. 676 


Prices of Machinery and Material, The Out- 
look as Regards 
Printer’s House-Organ, The Achilles Heel 


PRINTER’S PUBLICITY, THE: 
House-Organ Idea Popular, The 


Imprint 

Macograms 
National Advertiser 
The Thinker 


PROCESS ENGRAVING: 
Art Training in the Allied Printing- 





PAGE 


PROCESS ENGRAVING — Continued: 


Cement for Broken Graduates, Water- 


Door-Plates, Copper 

Drawing Studied at Home 
Etching Solids Gray 
Photoengravers Make Drawings 


Photoengraving for Spanish Readers.... 
Solvents Used by Photoengravers....... 656 


PROOFROOM : 


Fifty-Fifty, A Genuine Case of 
Grammar Not Made by State Law 
Proofreader, The Head 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 


TRADE NOTES: 


American Institute of Graphic Arts 
Program 

Anderson, Joseph M., Western Sales Man- 
ager for Jaenecke-Ault Company... 

Bond-Paper to Be Exploited by National 
Advertising, Another 

Coimbra, D. G., in South America 

DeVinne Press, Changes in Organization 


Eddy, George A., Now President of Goss 
Company 

Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Com- 
pany Establishes New York Office. . 

Estimating and Typography, Courses in. 

Gage for Pressmen, A New 

Grammes Electrotype-Saw Guard 

Hansen Typefoundry Issues New Speci- 
men Book of Type-Faces 

Ideal Coated Paper Company, Victory 


Iowa Press Association Holds Successful 
Meeting 
Jones, Samuel, & Co. Issue New Price- 


Journalism Week at University of Mis- 
souri, May 5 to 8 

Just, C. L., Father of, Passes Away.... 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Printers Cele- 
brate Birthday of Patron Saint 

Ludlow Typograph Company to Sell Own 
Machines, 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Company Closes 
Eventful Year 

Morrill, George H., Company, New Man- 
ager for Chicago Branch 

Raw Materials Now More Easily Secured 

Regan, James L 

Roller Manufacturers Hold Semiannual 
Meeting 

Sinclair, Mrs. Frank, in Directorate of 
the Sinclair and Valentine Company. 

Stephens, E. W., Honored for Public 
Services 

Styles & Cash, New York City, Take Up- 
Town Store for Salesroom 

Swart, John Bernhardt 

U. T. A. Advertising Campaign 691 

U. T. A., Southern Branch of, to Be 
Established 692 


641 


























(he 
British Printer 


The “National Journal’’ of 
the British Printing Trades 






Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 








PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W.C. 










PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 


Published on Twelfth of Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 


trades in Canada. Circulates 


from coast to coast. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 





























Your One Best Job of the Year 


Make a profit, yes, but once every year do 
a job you are proud of, if you have to give 
it away. The sensation is worth while. 














LAST YEAR—1918 


What piece of work done by you last year are you especially 
proud of ? 

Send a copy of it to The American Printer, indicating that it 
represents your best, and advising us if it is the job as a whole, 
the plan and layout, composition, presswork, binding or color 
combination, that you offer for approbation. 


THIS YEAR—1919 


It may be that because of the war you did not during 1918 
give your best to the printing craft. But now that the war is 
over and America is competing with the world in quality and 
goodness of production, you should as a matter of patriotic 
pride do something that measures up to a high standard. 

TRY THIS! At the end of each month go over your work 
for the preceding thirty days and select the best piece of print- 
ing —the one job of which you are most proud (or least 
ashamed). Mail it, with the reasons why you think it the best, 
to The American Printer, 231 West 39th Street, New York. 

At the end of this year we would like to make some recogni- 
tion of the best one, two or three jobs received during the 
year, selected from those sent in. The extent of the response 
from this invitation will govern the formulation of final plans. 


All are welcome to take part—individuals or firms. 


The American Printer is published twice a month at 231 
West Thirty-Ninth Street, New York. You may subscribe by 
sending three dollars for a year. 


However, print that good job and send it in 












The Printing Art 


“<The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ 


HIS MAGAZINE is issued monthly in 

the interests of printers, publishers, 
designers, engravers, advertising men 

and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. It 
presents regularly the new things in type, de- 
} sign, colorwork, the reproductive processes, and 
other features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 peryear, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 1octs. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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7 BOOK that may help you 
in solving the problem of 


cient composition 

















Joe. 








A 

200 

page 
treatise 
71-4. X10 
Price $10.00 


ERE are the working plans for a $3000 
H saving in the cost budget of a com- 

posing room. Word for word, it is 
the report of an extended investigation of 
shop conditions with recommendations for 
improvement. It’s a big book, full of tech- 
nical data and practical suggestions that you 
can turn to account. A dozen topics follow: 


IF you have never checked up your type 
l supply, the chances are you have at least 
twice as much type as you need. Most 
composing rooms have a wardrobe made up 
of all kinds of coats, vests, and pants, but 
can’t clothe a job in a decent suit of ap- 
proved pattern. The trouble is too much ill 
chosen type. The remedy is less type but 
scientifically selected, as pointed out here. 


CUTS, now-a-days, are as much a part 
ye of every job as type. Why then should 
not there be a standard routine of handling 
cuts in the composing room? The investiga- 
tion into what happened to cuts in progress 
shows plenty of lost time that can be saved. 


MACHINE composition is a subject that 
3 you hear most about from the makers of 
rival machines. You will find the discussion 
of this subject in this book unbiased because 
the purpose is not to sell you anything but 
to find what plan is best for a given shop. 


you will never realize what great prog- 
ya ress has recently been made in the art of 
composition until you have seen the unit 
galley system in actual practice. Handling 
everything from one operation to another in 
this way does more than any other single 
suggestion to make for orderly production. 


THIs book sets forth a cost system based 
5 on measurable units and not productive 
hours. If you are interested in scientific cost 
finding and want a practical system carefully 
worked out, you will find such a one here. 


6 A PRACTICAL suggestion for a price list of 
composition is given, which, if followed 
will simplify the work in making estimates. 


IF you have a ¢¢distribution’’ column on 
w your time tickets, and take the trouble 
to compare the total hours with the number 
of thousand ems of type distributed, you will 


probably get an awful shock. ‘Distribu- 
tion,’’ you will find, is a handy camouflage 
for time you have bought but not utilized. 
It is the price you are paying for not pro- 
gramm. ag the work. The book will tell you 
how to stop a leak which is mighty serious. 


8 you will agree that there must be one best 
way for your floor plan to be arranged, 
but do you know how to construct such a 
floor plan? You will find the answer here. 


DECIDING beforehand how a job is to be 
C) set is proving the most successful way 
to cut out the expensive practice of resetting 
jobs. ‘This means a lay-out system, which 
is here discussed and illustrated in detail. 


10 THE technique of setting type has not 
changed much since Caxton’s day. 
There are some interesting suggestions in 
the book about improvements in this line. 


IF you have ever had a job refused be- 
Il cause of an error overlooked in proof- 
reading, you will be interested in a plan that 
makes proof-reading very nearly fool proof. 


wE none of us like the ‘rush’ job and 
iy it is time someone figured out a practi- 
cal way of preventing it. The plan given in 
this book will do the business effectively. 


ay we place this book in your hands 
N | for a careful inspection? Without 

any obligation to purchase it, you 
can look over its pages and see for yourself 
if any of its ideas can be applied to your 
business. When you find ¢‘pay dirt’’ (and 
not until then) we’ll send a bill for gro. 
Here is a handy coupon which will bring 
the book to you with all speed. Simply fill it 
out, or easier still, copy it on a postal card 
and mail. Will you do this right now before 
it slips your mind? 





END at once a copy of ‘‘Composing Room 
Management’’ for a ten day inspection. 
(No obligation of any kind to purchase. ) 


Name 





Address 








Address ‘DORR KINBALL- 911 Tulave Aye: Berkeley:Galifornia 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Brown, L. L., Paper Co 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey L. 

Campbell Printing Press Repair Parts Co.. 
Carmichael Blanket Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chandler & Price Co 

Christensen Machine Co 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co 

Colonial Co. 

Considine, Norbert A 

Cowan Truck Co. 


Dandy Dross Sifter Co 
Dewey, F. E. & B. A 
Dexter, C. H., & Sons 
Dexter Folder Co. 
Dinse, Page & Co 
Dorman, J. F. W., Co 
Dowd Knife Works 
Durant Mfg. Co 


Eagle Engineering Co 
Eagle Printing Ink Co 
Eastern Mfg. Co 

Elgin Bending Machine Co 
Esleeck Mfg. Co. 


Fonderie Caslon 
Franklin Club of Salt Lake 
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Gilbert Slip-Sheeting Machine Co 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Goes Lithographing Co. 

Golding Mfg. Co. 

Goss Printing Press Co 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry 
Hart, Wm. C., Co 

Hellmuth, Charles, Co. 

Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson Co 
Hoodwin, J. W., Co. 

Howard Paper Co 


Ideal Coated Paper Co 


Pere er ere Ter ee eT ree 
Johnsen, Vilhelm 

Johnson Perfection Burner Co 

Jones, Samuel, & Co 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kidder Press Co 

Kihn Bros. 

Kimball, Dorr 

Kimble Electric Co 


LaMonte, George, & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 

Latham Machinery Co. 

REE INOD) 155 b555c6sss 6 besa vanask ee Cover 
Lloyd, Forest R 


McCain Bros. Mfg. Co 

McGrath Co., The. 

Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co 
Megill, 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 

Merchant & Evans Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Monitor Controller Co. 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
National Blank Book Co 

National Lithographer 

Nelson, C. R. & W. A 

New Era Press 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co 
Northwestern Electric Co 





Osborn Mfg. Co 
Oswego Machine Works 


Paper Dealer 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc 

Parsons Paper Co 

Peninsular Paper Co. 

Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd 


Printing Art 
Printing Machinery Co. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 


Ramsaier Co., Gus, Ine 

SO, BOBS, oiic honda ds0 dos sGuawwadehan 
MP MERIOE ESDS Canaw as vab ac aboeenwbwae eae 
Ribbon Works 

Ringler, F. A., Co 

Roberts Numbering Machine Co 

Rouse, H. B., & Co 

Ruralist Press 


Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seybold Machine Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 
Sprague Electric Works 
Stokes & Smith Co 
Strathmore Paper Co 
Swigart Paper Co 


Taylor Registering Projector Co 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co 
Turner, Gene 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
United Typothetze of America 


Weston, Byron, Co. 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

White, James, Paper Co 

White, L. & L J., Co 

Wiggins, John B.,’Co 

Wines; TRAUROET,. TORE iio 5560506 asexavee 714 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Reconstruct Your Business! 


When we talk about “reconstruction” we mean that we want a fresh start; we want 
to make more money and we want more of that money to be profits. 


That is the real “reconstruction” of any business. That is what will happen to your 
business if you install a LINOGRAPH. 


Read this extract of a letter from E. A. Silfies,: of Clark, South Dakota: 
“You no doubt feel interested in the welfare of LINOGRAPH users —that being the 
case, I am pleased to tell you that I have now fully paid for my machine. When I bought 

it, two years ago, I borrowed the money from the bank. Since then I have also bought and 


Lets <br new building for The Courier, and this fallI paid it all up and my LINOGRAPH 
and building and entire plant are now clear of encumbrance. 


“To give you an idea as to whether we are busy or not, let me tell you that with the 
assistance of one young man, who has had very little experience in a printing-office, I have 
been getting out The Clark County Courier, The. Raymond Gazette and the Farm 
a ty besides doing a lot of job-printing. It simply couldn’t be done without 
a LIN 


The field in which Mr. Silfies accomplished this result is no better than is found in 
a great many other places where just as good results can be secured if a LINOGRAPH 
is given the opportunity. 


Let us tell you more about it.’ Write today. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


























Add the Second and 
Third Magazines in Your Own Shop 


Second Magazine, Escapement 
and Supporting Fram 
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Third Magazine 
and Escapement 








You Can Start Your Linotype with 
Only One Magazine 





N o new framework to add; no old | change easily in less than an hour’s time 


parts to dismantle and discard; no assist- 
ance required from an expert machinist. 


Your own operator can make this simple | 


in your own composing room by merely 
adding the magazine and its accompany- 
ing escapement. Send for particulars. 


If You Want Your Composing Machine to Grow with Your Business 
Buy The LINOTYPE—The Machine That Lasts. 


Mercenroarer Linotype Company 


NewYork, U.S. A. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO . NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento St. 1100 So. Wabash Ave. 549 Baronne St. 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 


This Advertisement is Composed Entirely of Linotype Material 











